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ADVERTISEMENT. 

. • * •> 

It  is  now  upwards  of  three  years  since  the 
Report  of  Berkshire  was  delegated  to  me;  and 
I 'feel  that  some  apology  is  due  to  the  Honorable 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  to  my  numerous 
friends,  for  this  apparently  long  delay.  Had  not 
ill  health  clouded  many  of  the  intervening  days^ 
had  not  various  avocations,  as  well  as  the  duties 
of  an  active  profession  occupied  many  more,  the 
undertaking  would  probably  have  been  com- 
pleted in  a much  shorter  space. 

’ This,  however,  I can  aver,  that  though  I have 
beeii  almost  wholly  engaged  for  the  last  eight 
months  in  arranging  and  drawing  up  the  mate- 
rials, previously  collected,  I could  have  spent  as 
many  more  on  the  composition,  before  I could 
have  pleased  myself. 

It  was  my  attachment  to  Berkshire,and  my  w ish 
to  oblige  a most  respectable  and  kind  friend,* 
that  first  induced  me  to  enter  into  this  engagement. 
To  that  friend,  who  was  ever  ready  to  encourage 
my  endeavours,  to  obviate  my  difficulties,  and 
to  satisfy  my  doubts,  this  Report  owes  what- 
ever merit  it  may  be  found  to  possess.  Should 


* Edward  Loveden  Loveden,  Esq.  M.P.  one  of  the  Vice-pre- 
sidents of  the  Board. 
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IV  . ADVERTISEMENT. 

I have  unfortunately  failed  in  doing  some  degree 
of  justice  to  the  subject,  let  the  fault  be  ascribed 
to  my  own  want  of  knowledge,  not  to  my  want 
of  industry  and  zeal. 

For  the  County,  which  has  beep  the  scene  of 
my  present  labours,  I had  long  borne  a partial 
regard  ; and  I have  every  reason  to  retain  my 
attachment,  now  that  I know  it  better.  To  its 
gentry  and  yeomanry  in  general,  I can  only  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  their  kindness,  and  assure 
them  that  the  impression  of  it  will  be  indelible. 
Particular  acknowledgments  in  this  place  would 
be  ill  timed,  where  so  many  have  claims  to  re- 
ceive them ; but  I cannot  withhold  my  best 
thanks  from  Frederick  Page,  Esq.  of  Newbury, 
for  the  valuable  information  with  which  he  fa- 
yored  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Berkshire  Naviga- 
tions; and  for  his  readiness  to  assist  my  enquiries, 
in  every  way  that  his  extensive  local  knowledge 
could  suggest. 

W.M. 

Woodstock. 

November  20,  1808. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY 

OP 

BERKSHIRE, 


CHAP.  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


SECT.  I. — SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

BERKSHIRE,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  in* 
teresting  counliesi  in  England,  extends  from  51° 
19^  to  51°  48'  north  Iat.  ; and  from  34j',  to  1°  43'  west 
long.  Measuring  on  the  same  parallels,  its  extreme 
length  from  Old  Windsor  to  Buscot  is  about  48  miles ; 
and  its  eitreme  breadth,  from  ytliam  toSa  d hurst, 
is  about  29  miles.  Its  circumference  is  nearly  208 
miles. 

On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Thames,  which 
divides  it  from  Oxfordshire  on  the  westward,  and  Buck* 
ingham  on  the  eastward  ; on  the  east  by  the  Thames, 
which  separates  it  from  Bucks,  and  by  j art  of  Surrey  ; 
on  the  south  by  Surrey  and  Hampshire;  and  on  the 
west  by  Wilts,  and  a small  portion  of  Gloucestershire. 

From  the  meanders  of  its  northern  boundary,  the 
figure  of  this  county  is  extremely  irregular,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  being  described.  In  a straight  line 
BERKSHIRE.]  B from 
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SITUATION  ANDiBXTENf. 


from  the  Thames,  in  the  parish  of  Wytham,  near  Ox* 
ford,  to  Sandleford,  near  Newbury,  it  measures  upwards 
of  ^8  miles  ; in  a line  from  Reading  to  the  Hampshire 
border,  it  is  barely  seven  ; and  at  the  eastern  extremity, 
less  than  four  miles  in  breadth.  In  most  parts,  Nature 
indeed  has  assigned  boundaries  to  Berkshire,  which  are 
highly  picturesque.  The  Thames  has  already  been 
mentioned : the  Surrey  and  Hampshire  hills  in  other 
quarters,  delight  the  eye.  fn  the  latter  county,  the 
range  called  the  Ilogsbaek,  forms  a charming  back 
ground  for  many  miles,  to  the  trarveller  along  the  Bath 
road,  from  Ilungerford  to  Tbeale.  From  the  com- 
manding eminences  in  Buscot  park,  the  landscapes  over 
Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  and  part  of  Wills,  are 
highly  attractive.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  county, 
the  extensive  and  diversified  views  from  Windsor  and 
its  environs,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion. Other  striking  internal  scenes  and  situations  w ill 
be  noticed  under  tlieir  proper  hear!. 

Berkshire,  like  most  other  counties,  has  its  insulated 
parts ; and  on  the  other  hand  is  intersected  by  tracts 
belonging  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  pa- 
rishes of  Shilton  and  Langford,  in  a line  with  Faring- 
don,  are  wildly  surrounded  by  Oxfordshire,  and  one 
side  of  the  street  of  the  village  of  Great  Barrington,  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  half  Lord  Dyncvor’s  seat  adjoining, 
by  a singular  distribution,  belong  also  to  this  county  ; 
while  Wiltshire,  in  particular,  is  so  much  intermixed 
with  Berks,  in  several  parishes  in  the  direction  of  Oak- 
ingham,tliat  some  confusion,and  certainly  much  incon* 
venience  must  occasionally  arise  from  this  circumstance.* 

It 

* In  some  insulated  parts  of  this  county,  the  churcli  stands  in  a differ*, 
rat  county;  and  as  the  names  of  persons  liable  to  serve  in  the  militia  caa- 

nwt. 
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It  does  not,  however,  enter  into  onr  plan  to  account  for 
Such  irregularities,  which  has  already  been  done  in  a 
satisfactory  mariner  by  some  able  antiquaries. 

ifcoeque’s  map  of  Berkshire,  published  in  1761,  to 
the  general  accuracy  of  which  wc  are  ready  to  bear 
evidence,  gives  438,977  acres*  as  the  superficial  con- 
tents Of  this  county ; but  the  learned  and  inquisitive 
Dr.  Beeke,  rector  of  Ufton,  and  professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  whose  liberality 
and  promptness  of  communication  the  writer  of  this  Re- 
port is  sensibly  obliged,  though  he  adopts  Rocque’st 
measurements  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations,  from 
astronomical  observations  which  have  settled  the  longi- 


tude  of  Oxford,  and  the  trigonometrical  survey  by  go* 
vernmenl,  makes  Berks,  including  its  insulated  parts,  to 

contain  about  461,500  acres,  according 

to  the  following 

distribution : 

Acres. 

Arable  land  about  - - - 

955,000 

Meadows  and  dairy  land  in  the  vale 

72,000 

Carry  over 

327,000 

itot,  in  conformity  to  the  act,  be  put  up  on  the  church  door,  the  parish- 
ioners have  hitherto  been  screened  from  participating  with  their  fellow 
subjects  in  the  necessary  service  of  the  state.  A clause  declaring  that 
tlotice  on  the  door  of  the  Church  Which  the  parishioners  attend,  Whether 
in  the  same  county  of  not,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and 
would  put  an  end  to  this  unfair  exemption. 

* Under  PopVlation,  &c.  see  the  number  of  acres  in  each  parish,  ac- 
cording to  Rocque,  with  some  remarks  and  corrections. 

f 11  Rocque,”  the  professor  observes,  “ makes  the  area  of  Berkshire 
somewhat  too  Urge  as  to  geographical  extent;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  considerably  under-rates  the  measure  of  degrees,  and  consequently 
his  scale  of  rules  is  a'  little  too  long,  and  his  calculation  in  acres  too 
low.” 

B 2 
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Acr». 

Brought  forward  327 ,000 
Sheep-walks,  chiefly  uninclosed,  on  the 

chalk-hills  - - * 25,000 

Other  dry  pastures,  parks,  &c.  - 25,000 

Wastes,  chiefly  barren  heaths  - - 30,000 

Woods,  copses,  &c.  - * - 30,000 

Other  space,  occupied  by  bnildings, 
courts,  fences,  roads,  rivers,  &c.  - 27,600 


464,500 


With  due  deference  to  such  an  able  and  accurate  ob- 
server, I am  of  opinion,  from  a personal  survey  of  al- 
most every  individual  parish  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
and  from  the  best  information  I have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure, that  the  quantity  of  woodland  is  somewhat  under- 
rated, and  that  some  of  the  other  divisions  are  rather  too 
high.  This  does  not,  however,  in  the  least  affect  the 
grand  total  of  acres,  which  is  perhaps  as  near  the  truth 
as  can  possibly  be  expected,  and  certainly  is  more  to 
be  depended  on  than  any  previous  calculation.  In  fact, 
it  corresponds  much  more  than  Rocque’s,  with  the  Re- 
port published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1805, 
in  answer  to  certain  queries  proposed  in  the  preceding 
session,  relative  to  the  statistics  of  England  and  Wales. 
From  this  document,  which,  though  given  without  ex- 
planation, and  probably  without  regarding  insulated 
parts,  we  may  presume  is  founded  on  accnrate  general 
principles,  it  appears  that,  “ the  area  of  Berks  is  744 
square  statute  miles,  equal  to  476,160  statute  acres ; the 
number  of  inhabitants  on  each  square  mile,  containing 
610  acres,  is  147  persons,  making  a total  of  109,368,” 
according  to  the  parliamentary  returns, 
it  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  give  Mr. 

Pearce’s 
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Pearce’s  distribution  of  land  in  this  county,  who  has 
Implicitly  followed  Rocque,  and  therefore  has  not  made 
an  allowance  for  the  different  inclosures  and  alterations 
which  have  since  taken  pliPce,  and  which  are  yearly 
affecting  the  estimates,  by  changing  the  application  of 
land. 


The  inclosed  lands,  parks  and  woods, 
contain  about  ... 
The  common  fields  and  downs 
The  forests,  wastes  and  commons  r 

Jloads  * - * 


Acres. 

170.000 

220.000 

40,000 

8,077 


438,977 


On  this  I shall  only  observe,  that  though  the  common 
fields  still  occupy  by  far  too  large  a space,  they  cannot 
amount  to  so  much  by  3<\G00  acres  at  least,  as  they 
did  when  Mr.  Pearce  made  his  original  report,  and 
consequently  that  so  much  is  to  be  added  to  the  in- 
closed parts.  In  other  respects,  according  to  the  data 
he  used,  which  Dr.  Beeke  has  proved  to  be  incorrect, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  object  to  his  general  distri- 
bution. 


SECT.  II. — DIVISIONS. 

Tii.e  political  distribution  of  this  county  is  into  Fa- 
ringdon,  Wantage , Abingdon,  Wallingford , Maiden - 
\ head , Oakingharn,  Newbury,  and  Heading  divisions; 

and  these  are  subdivided  into  tbe  following  hundreds 
and  parishes,  whose  locality  can  only  be  ascertained  by 

a good 
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a good  map.  To  each  hundred,  art  far  as  i have  been 
able  lo  procure  returns,  from  the  clerks  to  the  commit 
sioners,  is  annexed  the  amount  of  the  property , assessed 
and  land  taxes , for  the  year  1806,  shewing  what  part  of 
the  latter  is  redeemed. 


Beynhurst  hundred.* 
Bisham,  parish 
Hurley,  htio 
Re  menhain,  ditto 
Shotlesbrook,  ditto 
AVhiie  Waltham,  ditto 


j£,  s.  d. 
j Property  tax  1477  17  8 
| Assessed  taxes  2840  17  10£ 
> Land  tax  1081  6 0 
Of  which  re- 
deemed 5S7  6 1 


Bray  hundred. 


Bray,  town 


Charlton  hundred. 
Barkham,  parish 
Early,  liberty 
Finchampstend,  parish 
Shinfii  kl,  ditto 
Swallow  field,  ditto 
Whistly  Hur*t,  liberty 


Property  tax  1 120  16  3 

Assessed  taxes  2433  14  7\ 

^Land  tax  880  16  0 

I Of  which  re- 
deemed 601  12  10 


J 


Property  tax  2788  4 0 
\ stressed  taxes  31(30  5 8 
V L;ind  tax  1223  5 11 
Of  which  re- 
deemed 456  13  4 


* In  the  S9th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  I find  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  to  relieve  the  hundred  of  Beynhurst,  in  cases  where  there  was 
no  voluntary  default,  from  the  statute  of  hue  and  cry,  op  account  of  the 
penalties  to  which  the  said  hundred  was  subject,  from  the  numerous 
robberies  committed  on  Maidenhead  thicket.  It  likewise  appears  that 
the  vicar  of  Hurley,  who  served  the  cure  of  Maidenhead,  was  allowed, 
about  the  same  period,  an  advance  of  salary,  as  aome  compensation  for 
the  danger  of  passing  the  thicket-  The  thicket  still  repaint  a Wot  op 
tire  agriculture  of  the  county,  though  not  on  its  morality  ! 

Comptotij 
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Compton  hundred. 
Aid  worth,  hamlet 
Chilton,  village 
Compton, ’ditto 
Farnborough,  ditto 
Ilsley  East,  township 
Ilsley  West,  parish. 

Cockham  hundred. 

i 

Binfield,  parish 
Cookham, -ditto 
Maidenhead,  town 
Suiininghill,  parish 


s.  d. 

"’J  Property  tax  1584  2 5 

| Assessed  taxes,  468  L 9 1 1 f 

^Land  tax  1192  6 9£ 

| Of  which  re- 
j deemed  647  9 2 


Fair  cross  hundred. 


Beedon,  parish 
Boxford,  ditto 
Brightwalton,  ditto 
Brimpton,  ditto 
Chie\ely,  ditto 
Frilsham,  ditto 
Grcenharn,  tything 
Hampstead  Norris,  parish 
Leckhampstead , tything 
Midgham,  ditto 
Marlstone,  ditto 
Peasemore,  parish 
Sandleford,  tything 
Shaw  and  Donnington,  pa- 
rish 

Standford  Dingley,  village 
Specnkamland,  tything 
Wasing,  parish 
Welford,  ditto 


Property  tax  7421  19 
Assessed  taxes  5561  9 Gf 

>Land  tax  2881  19  8 
Of  which  re- 
deemed 1787  8 8£ 


Winterborne, 
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Winferborne,  tyfhing 
Wood-Speen  and  Bagnor, 
ty  things 

Yattendon,  parish 


Faringdon  hundred. 
Cox  well,  Great,  parish 
Coxwdl,  Little,  township 
Faringdon,  Great,  ditto, 
Farinardon,  Little,  parish 
Langford,  ditto 
Shilton,  ditto 
Hospital,  township 


s * d. 

Property  fax  3M7  17  b 
Assessed  taxes  1673  14  0 
/Land  tax  957  3 1 
Of  which  re- 
deemed 462  2 4f 


GanJiM  hundred. 
Buckland,  parish 
Carswell,  hamlet 
Charney,  ditto 
Hatford,  parish 
Hinton,  ditto 
Longworth,  ditto 
Pewsey,  ditto 
Shellingford,  ditto 
Stanford,  ditto 

Hormer  hundred. 

Bagley  Wood,  township 
Barton,  ditto 
JJesselslcigb,  parish 
Botley,  township 
Bradley,  liberty 
Chawley,  ditto 
Chilswcll,  township 
Cumner,  parish 
Grampound,  township 


Propertytax  3610  13  6 
! Assessed  taxes  1680  9 8| 
►Land  tax  1656  17  9 
Of  which  re- 
deemed 376  14  P 


Ilillend, 
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Hillend,  township 
Hinksey  North,  ditto 
Hinksey,  South,  parish 
JCennington,  township 
Norcott,  ditlo 
Radley,  parish 
Seacourt,  township 
Shippon,  ditto 
Stroud,  ditto 
Swinford,  ditto 
Sunningwell,  parish 
Thrupp-Wick.  tything 
Wootton,  township 
Wytham  parish 


• Si  ■ 

Property  tax  5500  18  6 
Assessed  taxes  3093  15  5* 
Land  tax  2822  0 11 
Of  which  re- 
deemed 1104;  19  10* 


Kintbury  Eagle  hundred. 


^.vington,  parish 
Benham,  tything 
Chaddleworth,  parish 
Challow,  East,  parish 
Challow,  Wes4,  ditlo 
Church-Speen,  township 
Enborne,  parish 
Fawley,  ditto 
Hampstead  Marshall,  ditto 
Hungerford,  town 
Inkpen,  parish 
JCintbury,  ditlo 
Letcomb  Bassett,  ditto 
Letcomb  Regis,  ditto 
Shalbourn,  ditto 
Shefford,  East,  ditto 
Shefford,  West,  ditto 
Woodhay,  West,  ditto 
Westbrook,  tything 


Property  tax  64*1  4 10 
Assessed  taxes  4.  St)  1 1 8| 
*Land  tax  267 o 0 0 
Of  which  re- 
deemed 859  9 ©| 


Lambourn 
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JLamoourn  hundred. 

Blag  rave,  township 
Jinst  Garston,  parish 
Bastbury  and  Bockhamp- 
' ton,  hamlets 
Lambourn,  parish 
Lambourn,  Upper,  town- 
ship 

Mortlon  hundred. 

Ashampstead,  parish 
Aston  Tirrold,  ditto 
Aston  Upthorpe,  village 
Bass  i Id  on,  parish 
Brightwell,  ditto 
Clnpcot,  liberty 
Dudcote,  parish 
Hagborne,  East,  ditto 
llagborne,  .West,  ditto 
Harwell,  ditto 
Moreton,  North,  ditto 
Moreton,  South,  ditto 
Moulsford,  village 
Sotwell,  ditto 
Streatley,  parish 
Upton,  township 

Oclc  hundred. 

Appleford,  township 
Appleton  and  Platon,  pa- 
rish 

Drayton,  ditto 
Draycot  Moore,  township 
Fy field,  parish 
Frilford,  hamlet 

Garford, 


1 


. St  dt 

Propertytax  4673  3 5 
Assessed  taxes  3449  19  0 
^ Land  tax  2681  18  10 
Of  which  re- 
deemed 982  16  24 
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Gar  ford,  parish 
Goosey,  township 
Kingston  Bagpuze,  parish 
Lyford,  township 
Marcham,  parish 
Milton  ditto  _ 

Steventon,  ditto 
Sutton  Courtney,  township 
Sutton  Wick,  ditto 
Tubney,  ditto 
■\Vittcnham,  Little,  parish 
Wittcnham,  Long,  ditto  , 

Reading  hundred. 
Beech  Hill,  tything 
Been  ham,  parish 
Blewbury,  ditto 
Bucklebury,  ditto 
Cbolsey,  village 
Pangbourn,  parish 
Sulhampstead  Abbots,  ditto 
Thatcham,  ditto 
Tilehurst,  ditto 
Whitley,  township 

Rijjplesm,ere  hundred 

Clewer,  parish 
Easthauipstead,  ditto 
Winkfield,  ditto 


*£.  9.  d. 

Property  tax  5396  14  6 
Assessed  taxes  2ii45  12  10$ 
)>Land  tax  2681  1 5 
Of  which  re- 
deemed 880  JO  6 


^ Property  tax  1354  15  5 
1 Assessed  taxes  4595  9 10 
^Land  tax  990  4 0 
J Of  which  re^ 


deemed 


477  7 5 


Shrivenhum  hundred. 
Ashbury,  parish 
Baulking,  hamlet 
Bourton,  township 


Buscot, 
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Buscot,  parish 
Coleshill,  ditto 
Compton  Beauchamp,  do. 
Baton  Hastings,  ditto 
Feamliam,  township 
Kingston  Lisle,  and  Fa w- 
ler,  townships  » 
Littleworth  and  Thrup, 
ditto 

Longcotf,  ditto 
Shrivcnham,  parish 
Uffington,  ditto 
Watchfield,  township 
Woolstone,  ditto 


dB.  s,  d. 
Property  tax  5918  12  4 
►Assessed  taxes  2114  15  9£ 
Land  tax  3034  12  7 
Of  which  re- 
deemed 1268  9 6| 


V 


Sunning  hundred. 

Arborfield,  parish 
Newland,  liberty 
Ruscomb,  parish 
Sandhurst,  ditto 
Sandford,  township 
Sunning  and  Woodley, 
parish 

Winnersh,  liberty 
Wokingham,  town* 

Wokingham,  parish 

Theale  hundred. 

Ahlermasfon,  parish 
BradfieJd,  ditto  .• 

——  ITT  1 ' 1 ') 

* By  ‘Be  operation  of  the  consolidating  tax  act,  Wokingham  is  put 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  for  the  Amesbury  division 
of  Wiltshire,  by  reason  of  the  parish  church  being  situated  in  that 
county,  though  distant  from  the  body  of  it  nearly  forty  miles' 

Burghfield, 


1 


Property  tax  3231  9 10 
I Assessed  taxes  3191  19  6 
^ Land  tax  1517  18  10 
Of  which  re- 
deemed 752  2 § 

* 
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Burchfield,  parish 
Englefield,  ditto 
Graizelev,  lilx-rfy 
Hartley  Dummer,ty  thing  1 
Mortimer  Stratfield,  parish 
Padworth,  ditto 
Purley,  ditto 
Sulbam,  ditto 
Sulhampstead  Bannister, 
ditto 

Tidmar&h,  ditto 
Ulilon,  ditto 
Woolhampton,  ditto 

Wantage  hundred. 

Ardington,  parisli 
Charlton,  hamlet 
Child  rey,  parish 
Dcnchworth,  ditto 
Grove,  hamlet 
Hanncy,  East,  township 
ilanney,  West,  parish 
Ilendred,  East,  ditto 
Hendred,  West,  ditto 
Lockinge,  East,  township 
T.ockinge,  West,  ditto 
Sparsholt,  parish 
Wantage,  ditto 

JVar grave  hundred.  £.  s.  d. 

•Waltham  St.  Lawrence,  1 Property  tax  2161  6 9 
parisli  I Assessed  taxes  2892  1 

Warfield,  ditto  >Land  tax  1021  17  2 

Wargravc,  ditto  ! of  which  rc‘ 

J deemed  569  15  0 

Abingdon 
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Abingdon , toicu  of 
Helen,  Saint,  parish 
Nicholas,  Saint,  ditto 

Reading , town  of 
Giles,  Saiitf,  parish 
Lawrence,  Saint,  ditto 
Mary,  Saint,  ditto 

Wallingford , town  of 
All  Hallows,  parish, 
Leonard,  Saint,  ditto 
Mary,  Saint,  the  More,  do. 
Wallingford  Castle,  extra 


si.  s.  d. 
Property  tax  4243  IS  11 
Assessed  taxes  5389  3 0 
> Land  tax  978  10  0 
Of  which  re- 
deemed 438  19  8 

The  gross  amount  of  the  assessment,  under  the  property 
lax  for  1806,  was  1,220,352/. 

The  hundreds  of  Bcynhurst,  or  Berncrsli,  Bray 
Cookham,  and  Ripplesmcre,  are  in  the  crown.  The 
hundreds  of  Faircross  and  Kintbury  Eagle  are  held  by 
lease,  from  the  crown,  by  Earl  Craven;  the  hundreds 
of  Ock  and  Moreton,  by  Mrs.  llucks.  The  lord  of  the 
hundred  of  Charlton  is  A.  Cobkam,  Esq.;  of  Compton, 
It.  Poltinger,  Esq.  ; of  Faringdon,  — Bennet,  Esq.;  of 
Ganfield  and  Wantage,  S.  Worthington,  Esq.;  of 
Iformcr,  the  Earl  of  Abingdon ; of  Reading  and  Sheale, 

R.  Bcb* 


Peter,  Saint,  parish 

Newbury. 
Newbury,  town 

Windsor,  town  of. 
Windsor,  Old, 
Windsor,  New 
Windsor  Castle 
Clewer,  parish 
Dcd worth,  hamlet 
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R«  Bcnyon,  Esq.;  of  Shrivenham,  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Lord  Barrington;  of  Sunning,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  It.  Palmer,  Esq.  ; of  \Vargrave,  Lord  Braybrooke, 

It  may  further  lie  remarked,  that  Berkshire  has  no 
city,  but  contains  twelve  market  towns  ; Abingdon, 
Beading,  Newbury,  Windsor,  Wallingford,  Maiden- 
head, Oakingham,  Faringdon,  Hungcrford,  East  Hsley, 
Lambourn,  and  Wantage.  The  first  seven  of  these 
are  corporations.  Abingdon,  Reading,  Wallingford, 
and  Windsor  are  parliamentary  boroughs,  but  the  first 
returns  only  orte  member.  Abingdon  and  Reading  are 
both  considered  as  county  towns.  The  Lent  assizes 
and  the  Epiphany  sessions  are  held  at  Reading ; the 
summer  assizes  and  Hilury  sessions  at  Abingdon;  the 
Michaelmas  sessions  either  at  Abingdon  or  Heading, 
as  the  magistrates  determine ; and  the  Easter  sessions  at 
Newbury.  County  elections  generally  take  place  at 
Abingdon,  particularly  for  knights  of  tire  shire. 

Though  the  ecdesinslicul  divisions  of  counties  do 
not  properly  belong  to  a work  of  this  kind,  it  may  just 
be  observed,  that  Berkshire  lies  within  the  province  of 
Canterbury  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  It  is  subject  to 
an  archdeacon,  whose  jurisdiction  is  coextensive  with 
the  county  ; and  Is  divided  into  the  four  deaneries  of 
Abingdon,  Newbury,  Reading,  and  Wallingford. 
The  present  number  of  parishes  is  one  hundred  anti 
forty-eight,  of  which  sixty-seven  are  vicarages,  and 
some  few  others  arc  donatives.  The  great  tithe's  of 
these  were  almost  wholly  appropriated  to  religious 
houses,  and  about  forty  of  them  are  now  in  lay  hands. 
In  the  number  of  parishes  arc' included  seven  w hich 
have  parochial  chapels  subject  to  a mother  church  ; 
Tubney  and  AH  Saints  in  Wallingford,  whoso  churches 
have  been  destroyed,  ami  the  three  modern  parishes  of 
, North 
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North  and  South  Hinksry,  and  Wootton.  Besides  thesi 
are  twenty-four  chapels  of  ease.  Formerly  theif 
number  was  more  considerable. 

The  four  grand  natural  divisions  of  Berkshire  are  : 

1.  The  Vale , beginning  at  Busrot  and  terminating  at 
Streatley.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Thames  on  one  side* 
and  by  the  White  Horse  Hills,  a continuation  of  th« 
Chillern  Range,  on  the  other : the  soil  is  generally  a 
rich  strong  loam,  producing  abundant  crops  of  cone 
when!  and  beans,  &c. 

2.  The  Chalky  Hills , which  run  nearly  through  the 
centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  and  are  covered 
With  flocks  of  sheep,  having  a soil,  towards  the  south 
and  east,  well  adapted  for  turnips*  barley,  and,  with 
proper  manuring,  for  Lammas  wheat,  artificial  grasses* 
Jfcc. 

3.  The  Vale  of  the  Kennet,  generally  a gravel  and 
light  loam,  excellently  adapted  for  Lammas  wheat, 
turnips,  barley,  &c. 

4.  The  J'orest  Division,  which  commences  on  the 
east  of  the  Loddon,  and  extends  the  breadth  of  the 
county  to  Old  Windsor,  containing  in  different  parti 
all  the  former  varieties  of  soil,  and,  except  in  the  poor 
heathy  land  on  the  south,  adapted  to  someone  or  other 
of  the  preceding  kinds  of  produce  and  application. 

In  order,  however,  to  adapt  the  districts  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  mode  of 
husbandry  pursued,  I shall,  without  attemptinga  pari 
ticular  description  of  each  in  the  sequel,  exhibit  the 
general  distribution  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Berks,  on  its  original  establishment  in  1794*  with 
some  additions  and  variations  of  my  own. 

1.  The  Vale  district , extending  in  a line  from  west 
to  east,  from  Buscot,  the  western  extremity  of  the 

county, 
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Courtty,  to  Abingdon,  and  from  Colesli ill,  through  Long- 
cot,  Shrivenbam,  Challow,  Wantage,  and  Haebourn, 
to  Streatley,  with  the  lands  and  parishes  lying  between 
those  two  lines,  comprising  chiefly  the  rich  vale  land, 
and  containing  the  hundreds  of  Faringdon,  Canfield, 

Ock,  Hormer,  Shrivenham,  Wantage,  and  Moreton. 

2.  The  Down  district.  From  Ashbury,  through  part 
of  Uflington,  Kingston  Lisle,  Lelcombe,  Farnbo- 
rough,  and  Ilsley,  to  Streatley,  and  from  Lambourn, 
through  Fawley  and  Farnborough  to  Ilsley,  including 
all  the  down  land  and  light  chalky  soil  of  Berks,  and 
lying  in  the  hundreds  of  Lambourn,  Compton,  and 

the  north  parts  of  Kintbury  and  Faircross.  N.  B.  , , , , 
Some  of  the  farms  on  the  verge  of  the  downs  have  a 
portion  of  vale  as  well  ns  upland. 

3.  The  Lambourn  district  includes  the  parishes 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  small  river  Lambourn,  to 
Newbury,  containing  the  parishes  of  Lambourn,  East 
Garston,  Shcfford,  Wellford,  Boxford,  Speen,  Don- 
nington,  and  Shaw,  and  lying  in  parts  of  the  hundreds 
of  Lambourn,  Kintbury,  and  Faircross.  The  soil  of 
this  district  is  variable,  consisting  of  chalk,  gravel,  and 
strong  loam  in  different  parts.  The  farms  are  gene-  * 
rally  large,  and  some  of  them  have  a portion  of  wafejt 
meadow. 

4.  The  Midland  district  consists  principally  of  the 
parishes  of  Chaddleworth,  Brigbtwaiton,  Beedon, 
Hampstead  Norris,  Yattendon,  Chievely,  and  Peas e- 
more,  lying  in  the  hundreds  of  Faircross  and  Kintbury 
Eagle.  This  district  has  no  streams  or  brooks  of  any 
consequence,  and  only  a moderate  portion  of  down 
land,  but  is  nevertheless  well  adapted  for  sheep,  and 
the  soil  in  many  places  is  sufficiently  feitilc,  under  a 
good  system  of  management. 

nEUKSHinE.]  c 5.  The 
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5.  The  Rennet , or  Peat  district,  consisting  of  farms 
lying  near  ihe  river  Kennel,  having  water  meadows, 
including  the  parishes  of  Hungerford,  Avington,  Kint- 
bury,- Hampstead  Marshall,  Enbourn,  Speen,  New- 
bury, Tliatcham,  and  Wool  ham  pton,  lying  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  Kintbury,  Heading,  and  Tbeale.  The  soil 
varies  from  chalk  and  flint  to  gravel  and  strong  loam, 
exclusive  of  the  peat-land  near  the  river. 

6.  The  Southern  district  lies  on  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  this  comity,  towards  Hampshire,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  lands  on  the  south  side  of  (he  Kennet  to 
Reading,  beginning  at  Shalbourn,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  parishes,  or  parts  of  the  parishes  of  ' 
Inkpen,  Woodhay,  Enbourn,  Newbury,  Sandleford, 
Brimpton,  Aldermaston,  Wasing,  Pndworth,  Strat- 
field  Mortimer,  Shinfield,  &c.  within  the  hundreds  of 
Kintbury,  Faircross,  Theale,  and  Charlton.  The  pre- 
vailing soil  gravel  and  loam. 

7.  The  Eastern  district , including  all  the  parishes 
between  Maidenhead  and  Reading,  bounded  by  the 
Thames,  and  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  London  and  Bath 
road,  in  the  hundreds  of  Sunning,  Wargrave,  Beyn- 
hurst,  and  Bray.  The  soil  varies  from  gravel,  loam, 
to  flint,  chalk,  and  loam,  and  is  generally  good  Corn 
land. 

8.  The  Forest  district,  including  all  the  parishes 
from  Oakingham  to  Windsor,  lying  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  forest,  in  the  hundreds  of  Cookham,  War- 
grave,  and  Ripplestnerc.  The  soil  in  many  places 
gravelly,  in  others  a strong  clay,  and  in  some  tracks  a 
blackish  ferruginous  sand,  covered  with  healh. 
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SECT.  111. — ‘CI.UlATn. 

Iff  a track  of  such  considerable  extent,  with  a surface 
and  a soil  so  various,  there  must  be  some  diversity  of 
climate  ; but  in  almost  every  part  of  Berkshire,  tlie  air 
is  pure  and  salubrious,  and  this  is  more  particularly 
ihe  case  on  the  chalky  and  gravelly  soils  which  prevail 
through  the  greatest  part  of  its  limits. 

No  where  indeed  can  health  be  better  preserved,  or 
sooner  recovered,  than  in. many  spots  of  this  highly 
favored  county,  where,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
air  is  calculated  either  to  brace  by  its  sharpness,  or  to 
relieve  the  weak  organs  of  respiration  by  its  soft  and 
balsamic  qualities.  In  elevated  and  exposed  situa* 
tions,  especially  in  the  midland  parts,  along  the  course 
of  the  White  Horse  Ilills,  the  air  is  pure,  but  piercing, 
and  snow  frequently  lies  there  when  none  is  seen  in  the 
vales  ; but  in  more  sheltered  and  champaign  spots,  the 
atmosphere  is  equally  exhilarating  to  the  spirits,  and 
salutary  to  the  most  delicate  constitutions. 

In  the  Vale,  as  it  is  distinctively  called,  where  the 
soil  is  rich  and  deep,  the  winds  in  most  directions 
blowing  over  a wide  expanse  of  level  country,  keep 
the  air  from  contamination  ; and  the  substratum  being 
generally  gravel,  with  little  or  no  stagnant  water,  the 
situation  is  not  less  favorable  for  health  tlian  the  more 
elevated  districts. 

About  Heading,  which  may  be  Considered  as  the 
garden  of  the  county,  near  Maidenliead,  Oakingham, 
and  Windsor,  the  gravelly  soil  gives  an  additional 
warmth  to  the  climate,  and  hence  vegetation  is  nearly  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  province. 
Soil,  culture,  elevation,  and  exposure,  have  indeed  such 
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an  influence  in  quickening  or  retarding  tlie  maturity  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  developing  some 
animal  energies,  that  what  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
climate,  belongs  more  properly  to  them. 

The  rivers  in  Berkshire  having  a pretty  rapid  fall, 
are  in  no  essential  respect  injurious  to  the  air,  except 
from  neglect,  or  the  introduction  of  artificial  barriers, 
which  confine  the  waters  ; yet  fogs  and  exhalations  are 
frequent  on  their  banks,  and  prove  drawbacks  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  on  the  comforts  and  advantages 
which  they  have  a natural  tendency  to  confer.  The 
early  or  the  late  traveller,  who  from  an  eminence  views 
the  dwellings  on  the  banks  of  rivers  shrouded  in  va- 
pours, cannot  avoid  comparing  the  atmosphere  he 
breathes,  with  what  must  there  be  felt ; but  except,  after 
floods,  when  the  fermentation  excited  by  water  and 
scum  occasion  unpleasant  cfHUvia,  it  is  not  found  that 
they  materially  affect  enjoyment,  or  injure  health. 
Epidemics  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  such  situations. 
The  quantity  of  willows  and  other  aquatics  planted  on 
the  banks  of  the  Berkshire  streams,  have  a powerful 
effect  in  correcting  the  vitiated  state  of  the  air,  and 
restoring  that  equilibrium  which  is  necessary  for 
healthful  respiration.  They  are  no  less  salutary  than 
they  arc  profitable. 

On  the  hilly  parts,  the  attracted  clouds  fall  more 
abundantly  in  showers,  than  in  the  level  districts.  This 
is  a wise  provision  of  the  Author  of  nature,  in  giving 
rains  where  they  are  most  required,  for  the  purposes 
of  vegetation.  Storms  arc  rarely  experienced  here, 
and  electrical  phenomena  seem  to  be  less  frequent  than 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  meteorological  observations  have 
been  little  attended  to  in  Berkshire,  as  far  as  the  writer 
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of  this  could  learn  ; and  indeed  the  science  is  j'et  in  its 
infancy.  Intermixed  with  much  fanciful  theory  and 
ill  founded  hypothesis,  we  meet  with  more  real  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Williams’s  book  “ On  the 
Climate  of  Great  Britain,”  than  in  any  single  work  or 
collective  body  of  observations  which  has  hitherto 
been  given  to  the  public. 


SECT.  IV. SOIL  AND  SUBFACE. 

Though  the  substratum  of  this  county  may  be  said 
to  consist,  in  general,  either  of  chalk  and  other  calca- 
reous matter,  or  gravel,  with  portions  of  clay,  at 
greater  or  less  depths,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil ; yet  there  is  scarcely  a parish  where  the  superficial 
stratum  does  not  vary  in  such  a degree,  that  to  de- 
scribe with  tolerable  accuracy,  agricultural  reports 
ought  rather  to  be  parochial  than  provincial.  The 
same  observation,  however,  applies  to  almost  every 
other  district  in  the  kingdom,  and  I introduce  it  only 
to  obviate  objections. 

A brief  account  has  already  been  given  in  Section  II. 
of  the  prevailing  soils  in  different  districts;  but  some 
further  details  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
more  distinct  idea  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  of  the  surface. 
To  accomplish  this,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit,  I 
shall  follow  the  natural  divisions  of  the  county,  begin*- 
ning  with  the 

VALE  OF  W^HITF.  HORSE. 

The  Vale,  according  to  general  acceptation,  includes 
all  that  space  which  lies  between  Buscot  and  Streatley, 
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where  the  chalk-hills,  which  have  formed  its  southern 
boundary,  approach  almost  close  to  the  Thames,  whoso 
sinuous  course  defines  its  limits  on  the  north. 

Along  the  banks  of  this  noble  river  is  a fertile  but  ge- 
nerally narrow  stripe  of  meadows,  with  a clayey  or 
gravelly  substratum,  and  seldom  exceeding  half  a mile 
in  breadth,  from  which  the  land  rises  in  most  parts  gra- 
dually to  a line  of  moderately  elevated  hills  or  distinct 
eminences.  About  Wittenham  they  are  detached  and 
somewhat  conical.  Between  Oxford  and  BuseoC  they 
run  sometimes  in  short  irregular  ridges,  and  sometimes 
rise  in  separate  eminences,  though  generally  of  small 
height.  The  substratum  of  this  track  is  chiefly  cal- 
careous grit  stone : the  surface,  stone-brash  in  many 
places,  and  well  adapted  for  turnips,  barley,  &c. ; in 
others  strong  loam,  producing  wheat,  beans,  &c.  In 
this  portion  of  the  Vale,  likewise,  a stripe  of  light  sandy 
land  extends  in  a broken,  waving,  and  indented  line  of 
different  breadths,  from  the  vicinity  of  Buscot  to  Cum- 
ner  Hurst,  and  partially,  iirsomc  directions  further. 

Behind  these  secondary  hills,  with  a gentle  declina- 
tion  to  the  south,  lies  the  Vale , properly  so  called,  of 
remarkable  fertility,  producing  luxuriant  crops  of  cone 
and  other  varieties  of  wheat,  beans,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  grain  and  pulse  ; and  extending  from  Shriven- 
ham  in  the  west,  to  Cbolsey,  or  rather  Sfreatley,  in  the 
east.  On  the  south,  the  White  Horse  hills  rise  with  a 
bold  front,  and  every  where  sufficiently  mark  its  limits. 
The  prevailing  soil  of  the  Vale  is  “ a*  strong  grey  cal- 
careous loam,  which  evidenlly  owes  its  excellence  to 
the  intimate  mixture  of  vegetable  mould  with  cretace- 
ous earth.”  In  fact,  a considerable  portion  of  it  is  al- 


* Dr.  Beeke. 
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ltrvial  land  ; and  its  fertility  differs  according  to  the  va- 
rious proportions  of  the  component  materials. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  vale  the  land  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  pasturage,  and  dairying  is  carried  on  to  a con- 
«iderable  extent,  and  with  great  success.  It  appears 
from  the  Doomsday  Survey,  that  the  land  was  then  ap- 
propriated to  the  same  purposes  as  now.  At  this  period, 
in  the  parish  of  tToleshiH,  consisting  of  1,820  acres, 
only  10  arc  in  culture  ; and  in  some  other  neighbour- 
ing parishes,  particularly  Buscot,  Eaton  Hastings, 
Coxwcll,  ShriveRham,  and  Uffington,  full  two-thirds 
are  in  grass. 

The  middle  and  eastern  parts  of  the  vale  are  generally 
arable,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  produc- 
tive wheat  lands  in  the  kingdom,  even  where  loam  mix- 
ed with,  gravel  prevail,  as  is  the  case  about  Cholsey. 
Artificial  grasses  supply  the  place  of  natural  in  several 
parishes.  In  the  deeper  and  more  adhesive  soils  tur- 
nips, which  are  found  so  valuable  in  other  parts  of  the 
% 

vale,  are  little  cultivated,  nor  -indeed  is  tire  soil  well 
adapted  for  them.  About  the  Letcombes,  however, 
and  some  oiher  parishes  immediately  under  the  brow  of 
the  White  Horse  hills,  as  well  as  in  the  calcareous 
track  on  the  north,  turnips,  both  Swedish  and  common, 
are  successfully  raised. 

Some  parts  of  this  track  are  well  wooded c (he  chief 
Umber  trees  elm  and  oak  ; the  under-wood  hazel,  itsh, 
willows  and  osiers. 

From  the  secondary  hills,  as  I have  named  them  by 
way  of  distinction,  there  are  many  extensive  views,  and 
on  this  Hne  we  find  Buscot  park,  Buck-land,  Faring- 
don,*  Radley,  and  Wittenhara,  which  may  be  enume- 


* Faringdon  plump,  standing  on  an  .eminence  near  the  entrance  of 
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rated  among  the  most  commanding  situations  in  the 
vale,  and  which,  except  the  last,  have  seats  worthy  of 
the  advantages  they  enjoy. 


THE  CHALKY  HILLS, 

These  begin  on  the  west,  near  Ashbury,  and  bound, 
ing  the  vale  in  a waving  irregular  line,  sometimes  pre- 
senting a bold  descent,  and  sometimes  gently  sloping 
down  to  meet  the  champaign,  extend  to  Streatley  on  the 
east,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  At  this  point  it 
seems  as  if  some  convulsion  of  nature  had  opened  a pas- 
sage for  the  Thames  through  the  hills  which  enter  Ox- 
fordshire on  the  opposite  side,  and  continue  their  course 
through  Bucks.  A connected  and  collateral  ridge, 
however,  rc-appcars  on  the  llerkshireside  of  the  Thames, 
towards  Wargrave,  extending  through  that  parish,  Re- 
menharn,  Hurley,  Bisham,  and  Cookham,  from  whence 
they  leave  this  county  for  Bucks.  This  last  mentioned 
track  has  a sufficient  superficial  stratum  of  vegetable 
earth,  mixed  with  chalk,  flint,  and  gravel,  to  render  it 
good  corn  and  sheep  land.  fn  the  more  western  parts 
of  the  Berkshire  hills,  their  abruptness  towards  the  vale, 
as  well  as  their  general  deficiency  of  soil,  render  them 
unfit  for  agriculture,  but  they  form  excellent  sheep- 
walks,  being  covered  with  a fine  turf.  The  hollows 


the  town  from  Oxford,  used  to  be  a distinguished  landmark  for  many 
mile*,  and  might  justly  be  called  the  most  attractive  spot  in  the  vale. 
The  large  trees  in  its  centre  were  lately  consigned  to  the  axe,  and  no- 
thing now  remains  but  an  outer  circle  of  firs,  which  were  planted  by  the 
present  laureate,  who  has  thus  bequeathed  a legacy  to  his  native  county 
that  Goths  and  Vandals  would  spare. 
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are  called  eooms ,*  evidently  the  same  as  the  Welch 
cam,  a coincidence  rather  remarkable,  as  the  languages 
arc  so  dissimilar.  Among  these,  many  sweetly  se- 
questered spots  are  to  be  found ; but  there  is  a general 
deficiency  of  water,  and  also  of  wood,  except  in  a few 
spots.  The  downs  are  chiefly  composed  of  a blackish 
light  earth. 

On  the  south  side,  these  hills  throughout  their  whole 
extent  gradually  descend  to  the  vale  of  the  Kennet,  and 
contain  some  intermediate  tracks  of  considerable  fer- 
tility, of  flint,  chalk,  loam,  and  gravel,  with  occasional 
beds  of  clay,  but  almost  wholly  with  a chalky  sub- 
stratum, which  extends  on  both  sides  the  Lambourn, 
touches  on  Hungerford,  and  keeping  at  an  irregular 
distance  from  the  line  of  the  Keunet,  winds  round  again 
to  meet  the  Thames,  whose  course  it  pursues,  as  already 
observed,  as  far  as  Cookham.  The  chalk,  however,  in 
most  parts  of  this  track,  particularly  on  the  White 
Horse  hills, t is  of  such  a gritty  nature,  and  is  so  much 
* mixed 


* From  one  of  these  eooms,  in  the  parish  of  Ashbury,  rise  two  springs 
with  such  force  and  copiousness,  that  their  united  streams,  in  less  than 
two  furlongs,  turn  a mill,  and  at  no  great  distance  lower  down,  two 
more. 

f The  White  Horse  hills,  a name  appropriated  to  the  western  divi- 
sion of  the  ridge,  receive  their  appellation  from  the  figure  of  a horse  cut 
in  the  chalk  on  the  steep  brow  of  the  hill  above  Ullington,  and  occupy- 
ing about  an  acre  of  ground.  It  faces  the  north-west,  and  may  be  seen, 
from  some  points  of  view,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  parishes  had  a custom  at  intervals  on  Whit 
Monday,  of  scouring  the  bone,  as  it  was  called,  a kind  of  public  festival, 
probably  of  Saxon  origin,  and  in  commemoration  of  oue  of  Alfred’s  vic- 
tories, when  many  rural  games  and  sports  were  exhibited,  and  different 
prizes  awarded  to  the  victors.  This  has  been  discountenanced  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  The  writer  of  this,  when  quite  a youth,  attended  the  last 
celebration,  and  has  no  doubt  20,000  persons  were  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion. 
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mixed  with  extraneous  substances,  that  it  is  found  in» 
applicable  to  the  purposes  of  manure,  and  in  som« 
places  a bed  of  rubble,  clay,  or  gravel,  lies  between  it 
and  the  vegetable  mould. 

The  sheep-walks  are  chiefly  in  the  north-western  and 
central  parts  of  this  track,  and  terminate  with  Ilsley 
downs  on  the  eastward.  The  land  in  other  parts,  though 
it  maintains  a considerable  number  of  sheep,  is  pretty 
much  in  tillage  ; and  by  means  of  folding,  and  other 
modes  of  manuring,  produces  good  crops  of  corn,  arti- 
ficial grasses,  and  turnips. 

Towards  the  vale  of  the  Kcimet,  the  country  is  pretty 
well  wooded.  Oak,  ash,  and  hazel  prevail ; but  copse 
wood  is  more  frequent  than  standard  trees.  Some  plan- 
tations of  firs  arc  raising  in  different  parts  of  this  track, 
with  what  success  time  must  determine.  A gravelly 
soil,  however  poor,  is  most  congenial  to  the  pine  tribe. 

Where  the  chalk  hills  approach  the  Thames,  there 
are  many  fine  beech  woods.  The  scenery  from  these  is 
often  pleasing  and  picturesque.  The  road  from  Streat- 
ley  to  Reading  embraces  many  charming  landscapes, 
while  that  from  Henley  to  Maidenhead,  on  account  of 
its  greater  elevation,  commands  an  assemblage  of  views 
that  can  scarcely  be  rivalled  in  the  midland  counties. 
The  vale  of  Hurley,  with  its  accompaniments,  is  emi- 
nently beautiful.  From  the  high  grounds  between  Ba- 
seldon  and  Ashampstead,  there  is  likewise  a rich  pros- 
pect of  the  vale  of  the  Kennct,  backed  by  the  Ilamp- 


ration.  Perhaps  another  age  may  see  the  ceremony  revived.  Where 
thousands  can  participate  in  an  innocent  pleasure,  the  expence  of  prizes 
should  not  be  thought  great.  The  festival,  if  at  stated  periods  of  three, 
tivc,  or  seven  years,  and  under  proper  regulations,  would  form  an  xra 
to  the  peasantry  even  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  mark  the  rotation  of 
crops,  or  the  introduction  of  any  particular  improvements. 

shire 
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shire  hills ; and  from  the  downs,  along  the  ridgcway  ns 
it  is  called,  the  views  over  the  vale  of  White  Horse  and 
Oxfordshire  are  replete  with  variety,  and  delight  the 
eye  by  the  fertility  they  disclose. 


VALE  OF  THE  KENNET. 

Under  this  division  I shall  include  all  that  space 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  liver,,  between  the  chalky 
stratum  and  the  Hampshire  borders,  and  extending  in 
a line  from  Hungerford,  by  Newbury  and  Heading,  to 
the  Loddon. 

In  the  soil  of  the  vale  of  the  Kcnnet  gravels  predomi- 
nate, but  they  vary  considerably  in  their  qualities,  ad- 
mixtures, and  depths  from  the  surface.  On  the  nor  h 
side  of  the  river  the  soil  is  generally  a reddish  loam, 
with  a gravelly  substratum,  easily  tilled,  and,  with  pro- 
per management,  not  much  inferior  in  the  produce  of 
some  kinds  of  grain  to  the  vale  of  White  Horse.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Kennet,  between  Hungerford  and 
Newbury,  the  soil  is  of  gravel,  loam,  and  clay  near  the 
river  ; but  towards  Inkpen,  Shalbourn,  and  West 
Woodhay,  we  come  to  a track  of  deep,  white  maumy 
land,  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  beans,  and 
oak  timber.  On  the  same  side,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Newbury  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  county,  and  in- 
deed much  further,  a track  of  poor  gravelly  land  com- 
mences, with  portions  of  clay,  »n  many  places  extreme- 
ly sterile,  and  producing  little  but  heath.  Through 
this  line  of  coarse  and  generally  uncul'ivafcd  land,  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  county  passes.  It  may  bo 
foraepd  on  Grecnham  heath,  near  Newbury,  in  Alder- 
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maston,  Ufton,  and  other  parishes  within  the  limit 
mentioned. 

The  vale  of  the  Kennet  is  further  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing a peculiar  kind  of  peat;  and  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  river  from  Hungerford  to  Reading,  a dis- 
tance of  nearly  thirty  miles,  this  valuable  article,  both 
for  fuel  and  manure,  is  found  at  intervals  in  different 
states  of  perfection,  or  has  been  already  exhausted.  As 
the  outlet  of  the  Kennet  into  the  Thames  at  Reading  is 
confined  by  rising  grounds,  it  is  probable  that  the  ori- 
ginal channel  was  too  narrow  to  allow  the  waters  a free 
efflux,  and  thus  being  thrown  back,  they  formed  a 
morass  for  many  miles  above  the  obstruction.  W e 
learn  likewise,  from  ancient  records,  that  Windsor  fo- 
rest once  extended  up  the  vale  of  the  Kennet  to  Hunger- 
ford,  and  that  this  track  was  disforested  by  charter,  in 
1226.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  account  for  die  accumulation 
of  peat,  by  the  action  of  the  water  on  decayed  trees  and 
other  vegetable  matter. 

It  should,  however, -Ijc  remarked  in  this  place,  for  the 
subject  is  too  important  not  to  be  resumed,  that  this 
peat  is  very  different  in  its  nature  from  the  fibrous 
mosses,  which  grow  again,  after  a certain  number  of 
years,  from  the  same  causes  that  produced  them  at  first. 
Ilcre  these  causes  no  longer  operate ; and  therefore 
when  the  peat  land  is  once  dug  out,  it  must  be  applied 
to  some  other  purpose,  either  to  the  formation  of  water 
meadow  or  osier  beds,  according  to  circumstances  and 
situation.  Much  is  already  exhausted,  and  much  more 
cannot  be  brought  into  us£,  from  that  bane  to  all  agri- 
cultural improvement — the  right  of  commons.  The 
present  digging  commences  within  two  miles  of  Hun-, 
gerford,  and  is  carried  on  at  intervals  to  Woolhanipton, 
where  the  stratum  approaches  close  to  the  Rath  road. 

Sudv 
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Such  is  the  value  of  good  peat  Land,  that  Charles  Dun- 
das,  Esq.  M.P.  assured  me,  in  making  some  exchanges 
of  property,  forty-two  acres  of  this  description  belong- 
ing to  him  were  estimated  at  30,000/. 

„ Much  oak,  and  other  forest  trees,  grow  in  the  vale 
of  the  Kennet,  particularly  on  its  southern  bank  ; ami 
in  point  of  local  and  natural  advantages,  this  district 
is  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  comity. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  however,  lies  low,  or 
with  only  a gentle  elevntion  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
extensive  landscapes  arc  not  to  be  expected.  But  the 
views  along  the  vale  arc  in  themselves  rich  and  well 
diversified,  and  the  Hampshire  bounding  hills,  as  hatf 
been  previously  noticed,  form  a back  ground  of  unoou*' 
mon  beauty. 


THE  FOREST  DISTRICT. 

Withoht  regarding,  in  this  place,  the  real  boundaries 
©f  the  celebrated  forest  of  Windsor,  which  will  stilt 
“ live  ami  look  green  in  song,”  when  interest,  policy, 
or  a spirit  of  improvement  may  have  induced  govern- 
ment fo dispose  of  its  outskirts,  and  to  inclose  and  plant 
the  rest,  I shall  consider  the  district  in  which  it  lies  as 
commencing  on  the  east  of  the  Loddon,  and  extending 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  county  towards  Hampshire^  . 
Surrey,  and  the  Thames,  except  that  portion  lying  on 
the  banks  of  the  latter,  between  Wargrave  and  Maiden- 
head, which  is  either  chalky,  or  has  a chalky  sub- 
stratum, and  has  already  been  described. 

The  more  northern  parts  of  this  division,  towards 
Maidenhead,  Bray,  and  Glower,  is  gravel,  strong  loam, 
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and  clay ; in  the  central  parts,  about  Old  and  Net* 
"Windsor,  Winkfield,  and  Warfield,  a tenacious  clay 
prevails  ; and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  forest,  sand 
and  gravel.  In  many  spots,  however,  within  these  li- 
mits, I found  a good  kind  loam,  in  others  a stiff  loam 
mixed  with  clay ; but,  except  in  Windsor  Great  Park, 
where  draining  has  been  carried  on  with  a royal  spirit, 
and  with  the  happiest  success,  much  of  the  best  land  is 
yet  in  want  of  this  essential  improvement,  which  alone 
can  meliorate  its  nature,  and  render  it  as  productive  as 
it  is  susceptible  of  being  made. 

Where  the  soil  is  adhesive,  and  admits  not  of  easy 
pulverization,  where  coarse  grass  is  produced,  and  wa- 
ters stagnate,  the  necessity  of  draining  is  obvious,  and 
the  example  of  his  Majesty  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
respect,  maj'  be  copied  with  the  greatest  advantage  by 
all  his  subjects.  To  this  topic  I shall  recur  with  plea- 
sure, under  its  proper  head.  Berkshire,  distinguished 
by  many  other  advantages,  is  pre-eminent  in  this,  that 
here  the  King  and  Father  of  his  country  has  deigned  to 
take  agriculture  under  his  more  immediate  cognizahce 
and  protection,  and  from  the  improvements  and  experi- 
ments made  under  his  august  direction,  has  given  ocular 
demonstration  to  every  person  who  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  farms,  of  the  wisdom  that  directed  them, 
and  the  beneficence  from  which  they  origimded. 

The  circuit  of  the  forest,  properly  so  called,  includes 
a circumference  of  about  j(i  miles,  comprehending  tl>e 
parishes  of  Arborfield,  Barkbam,  Binfield,  Easthamp- 
strml,  Finchampstead,  Sandhurst,  Sunninghill,  War- 
field,  Winkfield,  Old  and  New  Windsor,  and  portions 
of  Bray,  Clewcr,  Ilurst,  Oakingham,  and  While  Wal- 
tham. Formerly  Hurley,  lieiucnham,  White  ami  Law- 
rence 
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reocc  Waltham,  with  some  other  surrounding  parishes, 
were  within  its  precincts. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  land  within  its  present  li- 
mits has  been  brought  into  culture  ; but  there  are  still 
many  considerable  wastes,  which  support  only  a poor 
breed  of  animals,  and  are  in  a great  measure  destitute  of 
trees  or  plantations. 

Windsor  Great  Park  consists  of  about  3,500  acres,  a 
large  portion  of  which  has  been  reduced  to  tillage,  and 
the  remainder  doubled  in  value  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  chiefly  by  drainiug.  The  I.ittlc  Part: 
contains  about  S00  acres. 

The  southern  part  of  the  forest  district  is  heathy, 
and  much  turf  is  cut  and  burnt  by  the  poor,  which  di- 
minishes the  already  thin  staple  of  the  soil.  Here,  and 
on  Maidenhead  thicket,  are  the  most  extensive  wastes 
in  the  county  ; for  I do  not  consider  the  downs  as  com- 
ing under  that  denomination. 

The  clay  and  adhesive  soils,  of  which  there  are  con- 
siderable portions,  are  excellently  adapted  for  oak. 
Ten  times  the  present  quantity  of  timber  might  be  pro- 
duced in  the  forest  on  half  the  surface,  with  judicious 
and  careful  management. 

The  surface  of  this  district  is  agreeably  varied.  The 
views  from  Windsor  terrace  are  of  unrivalled  beauty, 
and  the  castle  itself  is  worthy  of  being  the  favorite  re- 
sidence of  the  monarch  of  the  only  free  people  on  earth. 
From  St.  Leonard’s  bill,  and  some  other  spots,  the  land- 
scapes are  well  diversified,  and  of  great  extent. 

These  general  observations  on  the  soil  and  surface, 
combined  with  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, will,  it  is  hoped,  be  thought  sufficient.  Iu  in y 
travelling  .memoranda  I had  noted  down  the  varieties 
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of  soil  and  surface  in  every  separate  parish  } but  in  a 
work  of  this  limited  nature,  which,  to  be  useful,  must 
neither  be  too  large  nor  too  expensive,  such  minute  dis- 
tinctious  could  not  possibly  be  introduced. 


SECT.  V. MINERALS. 

It  appears  to  be  the  established  order  of  nature,  that 
it  couutry  fertile  on  its  surface,  shall  be  destitute  of  mi- 
neral treasures  in  its  bosom ; and  that  the  most  sterile 
tracks  shall  frequently  be  productive  of  valuable  mine's. 

Berkshire  possesses  no  minerals  of  considerable  value, 
nar  any  uncommon  variety  of  curious  fossils.  The 
chalk  hills  in  general  contain  nothing  very  remarkable, 
as  far  as  excavations  have  been  made.  The  substance 
in  general  is  too  much  mixed  With  heterogeneous  mat* 
ter  to  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose  ; but  it  is  never* 
thelcss  found  sufficiently  pure  in  some  places,  particu- 
larly in  the  eastern  direction  of  the  stratum,  to  be  dug 
for  manure,  and  occasionally  for  building.* 

At  Catsgrove,  near  Reading,  a stratum  of  chalk  has  • 
been  found,  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  below  which  no 
experiments  have  been  made  in  sinking,  because  a stra- 
tum of  flint,  where  the  water  accumulates,  lies  inline- 


* At  Hurley  particularly,  a farm  house,  and  various  farm  appen- 
dages, with  other  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  parish,  have  been 
built  with  alternate  layers  of  chalk  and  flint.  It  deserves  also  to  be  re- 
marked, that  some  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Hurley,  and  of  the  ancient 
chapel,  now  the  parish  church,  built  wholly  of  chalk,  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  are  still  as  fresh  and  sound  as  if  they  had  been 
the  works  of  the  last  century.  Chalk,  when  once  indurated  by  the  air, 
has  a remarkable  property  in  resisting  the  action  of  the  weather. 
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diately  under.  Above  the  chalk  is  a stratum  of  sandy 
clay,  of  about  a foot  thick,  on  which  rests  a layer  of 
oyster  shells,  two  feet  more.  Above  the  shells,  is  a stra- 
tum of  sandy  clay,  one  foot  and  a-half  thick ; then 
four  feet  of  greenish  sand,  and  over  this  three  feet  of  a 
coarse  fuller’s  earth.  Above  all,  is  a very  deep  bed  of 
clay,  fit  for  tiles  and  bricks. 

Woodward  has  observed  that  the  same  stratum  of 
sand,  with  oyster  shells,  is  to  be  found  at  various  depths, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet,  for  two  miles  round 
Reading.  An  inferior  kind  of  ochre,  and  different 
species  of  echini  have  likewise  been  discovered  here. 
Fossil  shells,  indeed,  of  various  kinds,  and  other  marine  * 
productions  in  abundance,  are  to  be  seen  bedded  in  the 
calcareous  stratum  forming  the  secondary  hills,  and 
which,  at  some  distahee,  follow  the  course  of  the  White  ^ 
Horse  hills.  At  Faringdon,  in  this  track,  sharks’  teeth, 
and  parts  of  fishes,  have  been  found.  When  E.  L. 
Loveden,  Esq.  of  Buscot  park,  ordered  a shaft  to  be 
sunk  to  a great  depth,  in  order  to  find  water  for  family 
use,  a variety  of  marine  exuviae  was  discovered.  Near 
Abingdon,  astroitas  and  other  fossils  have  been  found. 

> In  the  bed  of  the  Wills  and  Berks  canal,  near  Becket 

house,  in  the  parish  of  Shrivenham,  the  workmen  came 
to  a bed  of  oysters  of  large  size,  and  apparently  unin- 
jured, except  that  they  hud  acquired  a blackish  hue 
from  the  clay  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  I 
opened  some  of  them,  but  found  no  vestiges  of  the  ani- 
mal remaining. 

Echini,  and  other  extraneous  fossils,  have  also  been 
found  near  Oakingham  ; and  bones  of  animals,  and 
branches  of  birch  trees,  in  the  gravel  pits  and  marshy 
moss  lands  in.Windsor  forest. 

Pijrc  clay  is  found  near  Shalbourn  ; and  potter’s 
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clay  abundantly  at  Tnkpen,  and  olhef  places.  Shell 
marl*  was  noticed  in  the  vale  of  the  Kennet,  in  17&4, 
though  I have  not  heard  of  its  being  brought  into  use ; 
and  common  marl,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  might  be 
dug  in  various  parts. 

The  Sarsden  stones  or  grey  wethers,  as  the  country 
people  call  them,  are  irregularly  scattered  over  the 
Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  downs.  They  are  pretty  nu- 
merous in  a valley  near  Ashdown  pajk,  in  the  road 
from  thence  to  Lambourn,  and  seem  as  if  they  had  been 
showered  from  heaven  in  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
being  totally  unconnected  with  the  soil  on  which  they 
lie,  which  is  here  chalky  ; whereas,  towards  Compton 

♦ Extract  of  a Letter  from  A.  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Kirkcudbright,  to  Sir 
J.  Sinclair,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  dated  April  2», 
17S4. 

“ In  conformity  to  my  promise,  I take  up  the  pen  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  journey  to  Berkshire,  however  unfit  I may  be  to  write  any 
thing  deserving  your  attention. 

“ Immediately  on  my  going  upon  the  meadows  near  I lungerford,  I 
taw  symptoms  of  shell  marl ; and  mentioned  my  observation  at  Barton 
Court,  where  I dined  with  Mr.  Dundas,  and  met  with  several  gentlemen 
of  that  neighbourhood,  none  of  whom  had  heard  of  any  marl  in  that 
part. 

**  Neit  day  j examined  the  meadows  from  Hungerford  to  Barton 
Court,  and  hope  I have  made  sufficient  observations  to  enable  me  to  in- 
troduce the  watering  of  meadows  in  Galloway.  I then  viewed  the 
mosses  (peat  land),  and  shall,  on  my  return  home,  commence  burning 
peat  for  ashes  for  manure ; and  expect  I have  thus  successfully  accom- 
plished the  two  objects  of  my  journey.  It  gives  me  also  satisfaction  to 
know  that  I have,  in  return,  discovered  shell  marl,  a manure  unknown 
in  that  part ; but  perfectly  adapted  to  many  fields  of  dry  gravel  and 
small  flints  which  1 walked  over,  upon  which  the  effects  of  the  marl,  if 
properly  applied,  would  very  much  surprise  the  farmers.  I picked  up, 
in  Mr.  Dundas’s  mosses,  pieces  of  three  different  kinds  of  shell  marl,  one 
of  which  is  of  a most  excellent  quality,  and  I doubt  not  there  are  great 
quantities  of  it.  It  should  be  spread  on  grass,  and  not  ploughed  up  till 
the  second  year.” 

. , • Beauchamp, 
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Beauchamp,  where  they  are  likewise  found,  it  is  ctayey. 
The  Honorable  Daincs  Barrington  has  made  some  ob- 
servations on  these  stones  in  the  Archaeologia.*  They 
are  composed  of  a fine  siliceous  grit,  and  are  frequently 
blasted  with  gunpowder,  and  used  for  pitching ; but 
they  resist  the  mason’s  tools. 

The  most  remarkable  mineral  substance,  however,  is 
peat,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  as  almost  ex- 
clusively appropriate  to  (lie  vale  of  the  Kennet;  though 
it  is  partially  found  in  other  districts,  and  might  every 
where  be  converted  to  good  purposes. 

This  peat  may  be  defined  in  Mr.  Kirwan’s  words,  as 
M a stratification  of  fossil  trees  in  all  directions,  mixed 
with  a reddish  or  brownish  red  slimy  moss,  formed  of 
the  carbouic  particles  of  vegetables,  and  united  with 
their  astringent  juices,  and  calorific  oleaginous  ftecuhe.’* 
This  stratification  lies  from  one  to  six  feet  under  .the 
Surface  of  the  marsh  or  meadow,  the  superincumbent 
strata  being  either  clay,  sand  on  gravel,  small  shells,  or 
a calcareous  alluvial  deposition,  provincially  termed 
tnaum ; frequently  also  a thin  stratum,  not  exceeding  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  ofafine  white  quartzose 
sand,  is  found  mixed  with  the  peat  itself.  To  pro- 
cure this  peat,  after  draining  to  the  level  and  clear- 
ing the  soil  above,  it  is  dug  out  with  a peculiar  kind  of 
spade,  in  long  pans,  not  unlike  soap.  A fter  being  spread 
on  the  ground  to  dry,  it  js  in  a marketable  state,  either 
as  fuel  for  domestic  use,  or  to  be  burnt  into  ashes  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Having  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  H.  Davy,  professor  of 
chemistry  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  this  peat  if- 
found  to  consist  of 


* Vfl  HI.  p.  -442. 
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Oxytl  of  iron 
Gypsum  - 

Muriat  of  sulphur  and  potash 

100  . 

Ifcncc  it  is  obvious,  as  has  been  remarked  by  the  very 
intelligent  Secretary  to  the  Board,  Arthur  Young,  Esq., 
that  “ where  peat  ashes  are  used  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, there  is  probably  a deficiency  of  iron  in  the  soil.”* 
Horns,  heads,  and  bones  of  various  animals  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  peat. 

The  mineral  waters,  hitherto  discovered  in  Berkshire, 
qre  equally  as  unimportant  as  the  mineral  substances. 
At  Cumner,  near  Oxford,  is  a spring  formerly  in  some 
repute,  which  possesses  a mild  cathartic  quality.  At 
Sunuingkill,  near  Windsor,  is  another  of  a weak  cha- 
lybeate nature  ; but  Gorrick  well,  near  Luckley  house, 
in  the  parish  of  Oakingham,  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  steel,  and  has  probably  some  active  tonic  virtues. 
Near  Wiukfield,  a spring  of  the  nature  of  Epsom  waters 
lias  been  mentioned  bj-  naturalists,  but  it  seems  to  be 
unknown  or  neglected  at  present. 


SECT.  VI. — WATER. 


♦ 


The  principal  rivers  and  streams  of  Berkshire  are  the 
Thames,  the  Kennct,  the  Loddon,  the  Lambourn,  the  * 
Ock,  the  Aubourn,  the  Emme,  and  the  Broadwater. 


* Bath  Society  Paper*,  1803. 
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THE  THAMES. 

The  Isis,  as  it  is  poetically  named,  near  Oxford,  but 
more  properly  the  Thames,  is  generally  reputed  to  rise 
at  a spring  called  Thames  head,  in  the  parish  of  Cotes, 
in  Gloucestershire  ; and  after  receiving  the  Churn  near 
Cricklade,  in  Wiltshire,  it  re-enters  its  native  county, 
and  flows  on  by  Cirencester  to  Leclilade,  where  it  be- 
comes navigable,  a short  way  before  it  begins  to  form 
the  boundary  of  Berks,  in  a circuitous  course  of  nearly 
105  miles;  being  the  distance  by  water  from  Leclilade 
to  Staines. 

This  prince  of  British  rivers,  in  its  progress  through 
Berkshire,  receives  several  tributary  streams  on  both 
sides,  which  gradually  increase  its  volume;  and  washes, 
in  this  county,  the  towns  and  villages  of  Buscot,  Eaton 
Hastings,  Witbam,  Abingdon,  Sutton  Courtney,  Wal- 
lingford, Streatley,  Pangbourn,  Purley,  Reading,  Sun- 
ning, Wargrave,  Remenham,  Hurley,  Bisham,  Cook- 
ham,  Maidenhead,  Bray,  Clewer,  New  Windsor,  and 
Old  Windsor,  all  which  lie  more  immediately  on  its 
bank,  and  participate  in  the  advantages  of  its  naviga- 
tion.* ✓ 

The  bridges  over  the  Thames  connecting  Berks  with 
other  counties  are  : St.  John’s  bridge,  Leclilade ; Rad- 
cot,  an  ancient  bridge  of  three  arches,  on  the  road  from 
Faringdon  to  Witney  and  Bnrlbrd  ; Tadjrolc  bridge, 
between  Buckland  and  Bampton  ; New  bridge,  on  the 
road  from  Abingdon  to  Witney  ; Ensliam,  a modern 
bridge  of  six  arches,  built  in  1777,  on  the  road  from 


* For  the  trade,  &c.  of  the  principal  Berkshire  river*,  see  Navigable 
River*  and  Canals,  chap.  xv.  see.  2. 
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Oxford  to  Gloucester,  in  the  room  of  an  ancient  ferry ; 
Folly  bridge,  between  Oxford  and  Abingdon  ; Burford 
and  Culbam  bridges,  over  two  arms  of  the  Thames  at 
and  near  Abingdon,  on  the  London  road  ; Sutton  Court- 
ney bridge,  now  erecting  of  stone,  to  comnopt  that  vil- 
lage with  Culbam  and  a populous  country  on  both  sides, 
a communication  much  wanted,  and  which  will  owe  its 
accomplishment  chiefly  to  the  public  spirit  of  Francis 
Justice,  Esq.,  of  Sutton  Courtney,  and  of  John  Phil- 
lips, Esq.,  of  Culham  ; Shillingford,  a wooden  bridge, 
on  the  road  from  Oxford  to  Wallingford  ; Wallingford 
bridge,  on  the  London  road  from  that  town ; a wooden 
bridge  bttween  Pairgbourn  and  Whitchurch,  built  in 
1792;  Caversham  bridge,  near  Reading;  Sunning 
bridge  ; Henley  bridge,  an  elegant  stone  structure,  re- 
built in  1787  ; Marlow  bridge,  of  wood,  built  in  1789  ; 
Maidenhead  bridge,  from  a design  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor, 
rebuilt  in  171-0;  Windsor  bridge,  a wooden  fabric, 
connecting  that  town  with  Eton  ; and  lastly,  Datch,et 
bridge.  It  seems  to  me  that  a bridge  at  Hurley  would 
be  attended  with  several  local  and  public  advantages. 

In  the  Thames  arc  many  ej/els , or  small  islands,  pro- 
vincially  pronounced  eights,  generally  producing  osiers, 
the  saiix  viitiena/is.  Monkey  Island,  near  Bray,  be- 
longing  to  the  family  of  Bobart,  of  botanical  fame,  but 
formerly  in  the  occupation  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  now  of  C.  Townley  Ward,  Esq.,  contains  an  ele- 
gant villa,  and  other  ornamental  appendages,  formed 
at  a great  expence, 

In  the  Thames  are  found  barbel,  pike,  trqut,  eels  of 
gn  excellent  qualify,  gudgeon,  dace,  and  various 
other  common  fish,  exclusive  of  carp  and  tench,  which 
are  probably  brought  by  floods  from  their  breeding 
places.  The  number  of  lishing  wiprs  is  injurious  to  thp 
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navigation  of  the  river ; and  it  might  be  desirable  for 
the  commissioners  of  the  Thames  to  receive  parliament- 
ary powers  to  purchase  them.  The  average  price  of 
fish  caught  in  the  Thames  is  about  a shilling  pet  pound. 
This  applies  likewise  to  the  other  rivers. 


THE  KEXNET. 

This  river,  which  rises  among  the  chalky  hills  near 
the  centre  of  Wilts,  after  dividing  Berkshire  from  that 
county  for  two  miles,  enters  it  at  HungerforJ,  where  it 
is  rendered  navigable ; and  passing  by  Aviugton,  and 
Kiutbury,  flows  onto  Newbury,  near  which  it  is  joined 
by  the  Larabourn.  From  Newbury  it  passes  throdgh  a 
fertile  vale,  lined  on  both  sides  by  populous  villages, 
till  it  reaches  Reading,  which  it  divides,  and  soon  after 
falls  into  the  Thames  in  the  parish  of  Sunning,  after  a 
course  of  about  thirty  miles  in  Bcrk$. 

“ The  Kennet  swift  for  silver  eels  renown’d,”  besides 
that  fish,  produces  trout,  pike,  barbel,  crayfish,  chub, 
roach,  and  dace.  Barbel  is  not  found  west  of  Newbur}'. 
Trout,  w hich  are  much  esteemed  for  their  delicate  fla- 
vour, have  been  caught  near  that  town  of  the  enormous 
length  of  forty-five  inches,  and  weighing  fifteen  pounds 
and  upwards.  The  principal  bridges  over  the  Kennet 
are  at  Hungerford,  Newbury,  Aldermaston,  and  Read, 
ing. 
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TnE  LODDON. 

f<  The  Loddon  slow  with  verdant  alders  crown’d,” 
and  which  is  the  subject  of  Pope’s  Fable  of  Lodona, 
ris.es  near  Aldershot,  in  Hampshire,  and  reaching  Black- 
water,  it  begins  to  form  the  boundary  between  that 
county  and  Berkshire.  Passing  between  Sandhurst  and 
Yately,  it  enters  this  county  in  the  parish  of  Swallow- 
field,  and  flowing  by  that  village,  and  between  Shin- 
field  and  Arborfield,  crosses  the  Oakingham  and  Read- 
ing road  at  Loddon  bridge,  and  the  Bath  road  at  Twy- 
ford  bridge,  and  falls  into  the  Thames,  near  Wargrave, 
Its  course  from  Blackwater  to  its  efflux  may  be  about 
twenty  miles. 

“ The  waters  of  the  Loddon  and  its  commnnicating 
streams  abound  with  eels,  pike,  perch,  roach,  dace, 
gudgeons,  tench,  and  a few  carp.  The  numerous  large 
wheels  or  bucks  which  are  placed  upon  e»cry  stream, 
prevent  the  fish  from  inhabiting  these  waters  long 
enough  to  grow  large.  Pike  of  five  or  six  pounds 
yeight  are  sometimes  taken  : eels  seldom  exceed  two  or 
three  pounds.”*  • 


THE  LAMBOURN. 

This  river  has  ils  source  among  the  chalk  hills  above 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  running  on  the  left  of 
the  road  between  Lambourn  and  Newbury,  falls  into 
the  Kennet,  near  that  town,  after  passing  through  Bock- 


* S.  Nicholli,  Esq.,  Hinton  house,  Hurst. 
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ington,  Eastbury,  East  Gnrston,  Great  and  Little  Staf- 
ford, Weston,  Welford,  Easton,  Westbrook,  Box  ford, 
Bagnor,  Donnington  and  Shaw,  in  a rapid  course  of 
about  sixteen  miles. 

Of  this  river  it  has  been  reported  by  most  topographi- 
cal writers,  that  its  stream  is  always  full  in  summer, 
and  that  it  is  almost  lost  in  winter.  This  phenomenon 
has  been  attempted  to  be  explained  on  the  principle 
of  the  supposition,  that  in  the  hills  from  whence  this 
small  river  issues  there  is  a large  cavity,  with  a duct  in 
form  of  a syphon  or  crane,  w hich  begins  to  act  as  soon 
as  the  winter  rains  and  snows  have  filled  the  cavity,  and 
ceases  about  the  time  of  their  return,  for  want  of  a suf- 
ficient sppply.  This  solution  is  easy  enough,  but  the 
necessity  of  its  application  lias  been  doubted.  Mr, 
Lysons  says,  “ By  the  testimony  of  persons  of  veracity 
and  observation  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  ap- 
pears that  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  this  tale ; but 
that  the  truth  is,  the  river  preserves  during  the  whole 
year  a prettj'  equal  degree  of  fulness,  being  seldom  af- 
fected by  the  drought  of  summer,  or  subject  to  inunda- 
tions in  the  winter.  During  the  remarkable  drought 
of  the  summer  of  1803,  its  source  was  completely  dried 
up.”* 

This  admitted  degree  of  equability,  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  contrary  to  other  streams,  argues  some  pe- 
culiarity in  the  Lambourn.  From  Mr.  James  Spicer, 
an  intelligent  farmer  of  Lambourn,  whom  I saw  about 
the  end  of  August,  1805,  on  my  tour  through  this  part 
of  the  county,  I received  the  subsequent  information, 
which  I noted  down  at  the  time.  “ The  small  river 
Lambourn  rises  from  several  springs  in  the  sides  of  the 


* Magna  Britannia,  Vol.  I.  p.  196. 
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hills,  which  meet  between  the  two  Lambburus,  receiv- 
ing several  more  springs  in  its  progress.  It  generally 
gets  dry' about  Michaelmas,  and  returns  about  Febru- 
ary. About  three  furlongs  from  its  source,  it  is  sutli- 
ciently  large  to  drive  a mill  in  summer.  At  Little 
Shelford,  a distance  of  about  six  miles,  it  is  rarely  quite 
dry  at  any  season.  The  lower  down  the  more  con- 
stant. It  produces  plenty  of  trout  w hero  the  wafer  is 
permanent.”  Philosophical  disquisitions  do  not  enter 
into  my  present  plan ; but  I should  have  tlnwght  my- 
self wanting  in  attention  and  curiosity,  had  I not  noticed 
the  popular  phenomenon  of  the  Lambourn.  The  fish 
of  this  stream  are  nearly  of  the  same  kind,  but  less 
esteemed  than  those  of  the  Kennet. 


THE  OC K. 

The  Ock  Tises  from  some  springs  near  Ufiington  in 
the  vale  of  White  Morse,  anil  passing  near  Stanford, 
Cliarncy  Basset,  Lyford  and  Ciarford,  is  joined  in  Han- 
ney  Mead  by  a brook  which  has  its  source  near  Let- 
combe  Basset,  and  runs  by  Letcombe  Regis  and  Wan- 
tage to  Hanney.  Having  received  this  tributary  stream, 
the  Ock  passes  between  Marcham  and  Drayton,  and  falls 
into  the  Thames  .at  Abingdon,  after  a course  of  about 
twenty  miles.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  only  prin- 
cipal stream  of  the  vale,  though  from  the  shortness  of 
its  course  it  never  acquires  any  considerable  si/e.  It 
drives  several  mills.  The  tish  it  produces  are  pike, 

• perch,  gudgeon,  roach,  dace,  and  crayfish  ; the  former 
are  highly  esteemed, 
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THE  AUBOURN*  ■> 

Rises  near  Inkpen  in  Berkshire,  but  soon  becomes  the 
boundary  between  this  county  and  Hampshire ; flow- 
ing through  Newton,  it  pursues  an  easterly  course  till 
it  has  passed  a place  called  Hide  End,  after  which  it 
takes  a northerly  direction,  and  dividing  Berks,  runs 
obliquely  between  Brimptqp  and  Wasing,  and  falls 
into  the  Kennct,  near  Aldermaston,  after  running  about 
seventeen  miles.  , 


. • ii  - 

THE  EMME. 

«l  i ')  * . ‘ ' • • 1 

This  small  stream  rises  near  Bagshot  rails,  and  pass- 
ing Oakingham,  falls  into  the  Loddon  near  8a nd ford 
mill. 


THE  BHOAnWATEtt. 

’»  ■ . I • ' / 

This  stream  which  has  different  sources  in  the  forest 
district,  runs  by  Benfield,  Waltham,  and  Ruscombe, 
and  falls  into  the  Loddon  near  Twyford. 


G1NGE  BltOOK, 

V*  : , !•>  <• 

As  it  is  called,  rises  near  the  Hamlet  of  that  name, 
not  far  from  Wantage,  and  running  through  East 
Hundred,  Steven  ton  and  Milton,  bills  into  the  Thames 
at  Sutton  Courtney,  It  drives  several  mills  in  its 
course,  and  among  the  re>t  a paper  mill.  Ollier  rivu- 
lets, brooks,  and  springs  are  too  insignificant  to  mention. 
Some  of  them,  however,  drive  mill-,  par.icularly  More- 
ton  jiroolc,  w hich  falls  into  the  Thames  at  W allingfoid, 
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NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  LAKES  AND  PONDS,  &C. 

Exclusive  of  a few  pools  of  no  sufficient  magnitude 
to  deserve  notice,  Berkshire  has  no  natural  stagnant 
waters.  « Ruscombe  Lake,  as  it  is  called,  is  a track  of 
about  one  hundred  acres  through  which  the  Broadwater 
, flows,  and  in  winter  spreads  to  the  above  limits,  when 
pike,  perch,  and  eels  are  found  in  it  abundantly  ; but 
the  waters  retiring,  it  becomes  dry  in  summer.  ' 

The  great  lake,  and  Virginia  water  in  Windsor  Great 
Park,  may  be  considered  as  artificial  sheets.  Yet  where 
the  position  admits,  and  there  is  a proper  supply  of 
water,  such  pieces  of  water  are  not  only  to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  ornament,  but  as  productive  of  an  improve- 
ment, by  draining  the  surrounding  soil,  exclusive  of 
the  profit  arising  from  fish.  Artificial  lakes,  however* 
are  not  very  common  in  Berkshire,  because  many  of 
the  principal  seats  being  built  on  the  banks'  of  rivers, 
those  appendages  are  less  required. 

E.  L.  Loveden,  Esq.  who  erected  his  elegant  man- 
sion of  Buscot  Park  in  1780,  and  whose  various  agriJ 
cultural  improvements  will  be  introduced  under  the 
proper lieads,  lias  two  fine  pieces  of  water,  which  ap- 
parently unite,  covering  thirty-three  acres  of  land,  and 
producing  plenty  of  pike,*  eel,  carp,  tench,  perch, 
trout,  &c.  The  water  which  supplies  them  filters 
through  the  gentle  eminences  on  the  south  of  the  house, 
and  covers  the  bottoms  to  the  east  and  west,  in  a pleasing 
natural  style.  Though  there  is  not  the  smallest  brook 
communicating  with  his  lakes,  from  the  adhesive  qua- 
lity of  the  soil,  the  natural  springs,  and  the  drainage 
of  the  environs,  they  always  stand  full. 

* Pikes  of  18  and  20  lbs.  weight  have  been  caught  here, 
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The  same  gentleman,  finding  the  well  he  sunk  to  a 
•Vast  depth  for  the  supply  of  his  house,  yielded  only  a 
brackish  water,  “ determined,”  to  use  his  own  words, 

“ to  make  a spring.”  To  accomplish  this,  he  employ- 
ed a very  ingenious  and  successful  contrivance,  which 
deserves  to  be  particularised,  as  it  is  applicable  to  many 
other  situations,  where  a scarcity  of  water  is  felt.  His 
seat  standing  near  the  very  brow  of  the  eminence  on 
which  it  is  built,  he  had  only  a superficies  of  about  an 
acre  and  a half  of  grass  land  in  front,  from  which  there 
was  the  least  descent.  A semicircular  drain  with  a 
mole  plough,  scarcely  perceptible  on  walking  over  the 
ground,  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  elevation,  communi- 
cates with  two  small  iron  grates  on  the  side  of  the  gravel 
drive  up  to  the  principal  front.  All  the  water  which 
falls  on  this  drive  falls  into  one  or  other  of  those  grates, 
between  which  there  is  an  underground  drain,  with  a 
very  moderate  fall  to  the  most  westerly,  where  a chan-* 
nel  commences  capable  of  receiving  all  the  wafer  within 
the  compass  of  the  semicircular  drain,  and  which  pass- 
ing through  strainers,  is  conveyed  to  a large  sunk  re- 
servoir, in  a court  to  the  westward  of  the  mansion  ; and 
a pump  being  placed  here,  the  family  is  supplied  with 
a pure  soft  water,  no  less  salutary  than  useful  for  every 
domestic  purpose. 

While  on  the  subject  of  water,  I must  not  omit  to 
mention  Mr.  Loveden’s  plan  of  a “ fish-house  which 
cannot  be  robbed.”  It  is  built  on  a small  pcninstila, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a branch  from  the 
Thames ; and  has  iron  grates  to  the  east  and  the  west, 
to  allow  the  water  a free  passage.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  building,  whose  exterior  appearance  is  that  of 
a neat  cottage,  are  three  stews,  about  eight  feet  deep 
.from  the  ground  floor,  and  standing  on  an  average 
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three  in  wa'cr,  which  communicate  with  each  other 
by  holes  bored  through  the  wooden  partitions.  These 
stews  are  covered  with  trap  doors,  which  when  locked, 
even  the  parson  who  inhabits  the  cottage  connected 
with  them,  could  not  open  and  get  at  the  fish,  with- 
out the  certainty  of  detection.  Where  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  fortune  are  desirous  of  having  a regular 
supply  of  fiili  for  their  tables,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
.providing  a residence  for  a dependent,  this  kind  of 
fish-house  may  be  beneficially  erected. 

In  the  parishes  of  Oakingham,  Hurst,  Lawrence, 
Waltham,  and  Ruscombe,  several  gentlemen  have  na- 
tural or  artificial  fish  ponds,  which  are  let  to  tenants, 
and  produce  every  third  or  fourth  year  a crop,  if  it 
may  be  so  termed,  of  carp  and  tench.  The  occupier 
stocks  with  yearlings  about  two  inches  long,  obtained 
chiefly  from  Yately,  on  the  neighbouring  confines  of 
Hampshire.  The  breeders  are  about  eight  or  nine 
pounds  weight;  but  in  the  Berkshire  ponds  they  are 
never  suffered  to  breed,  but  are  sold  off  to  the  inns  at 
Henley  aud  other  places,  when  the  ponds  are  drawn, 
which  is  generally  once  in  four  years,  and  weigh  at 
that  age  about  three  or  four  pounds  each.  The  value 
of  land  thus  applied,  cannot  average  less  than  about 
twenty  shillings  per  acre.  Lord  Bray brooke,  General 
Gower,  C.  F.  Palmer,  Esq.  the  representatives  of  the 
late  Richard  Palmer,  of  Hurst  and  of  Holme  Park,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  St.  John,  have  property  of  this  de- 
scription. 

Anxious  to  be  correct  in  a produce  so  unusual  in 
other  counties,  though  I made  the  usual  enquiries  on 
the  spot,  I applied  to  S.  Nicliolls,  Esq.  of  Hinton, 
House,  in  the  parish  of  Hurst,  for  collateral  informa- 
tion. The  talents  of  this  gentleman  are  only  exceeded 
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hv  his  promptitude  to  oblige,  and  the  general  philan- 
thropy of  his  character.  From  him,  among  other  va- 
luable matter,  I received  the  following  observations  on 
the  subject.'1 

“ The  ponds  arc  regularly  laid  empty,  and  the  fish 
w ith  which  they  are  stocked,  which  are  uniformly  carp 
and  tench,  are  taken  out  every  third  or  fourth  year. 
The  pond  is  afterwards  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  season,  and  is  again  stocked 
early  in  the  ensuing  year  with  yearling  fry  of  the  same 
species.  The  ponds  in  this  parish  are  all  subject  to 
an  abundance  of  coarse,  bony,  insipid  fish,  denomi- 
nated Prussian  or  Ccrman  carp.  As  the  species  is 
carefully  destroyed,  it  is  wonderful  they  should  in- 
crease with  the  rapidity  and  universality  which  they 
appear  to  do : the  spawn  must  be  plentiful  and  sin- 
gularly prolific.  With  respect  to  the  profit,  it  is  so 
variable,  according  to  the  varieties  of  situation,  and 
exposure  to  the  running  of  yards,  and  aptitude  to  re- 
ceive nutriment  from  animal  or  excrcmentitious  mat- 
ter, that  no  general  estimate  can  possibly  answer  your 
question  satisfactorily.  Every  acre  of  pond,  pro- 
perly stocked  and  well  situated,  must,  in  my  appre- 
hension, produce  an  annual  increase  of  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  [rounds  weight.  If  artificially  fed,  the 
increase  will  be  greater ; or  less,  if  the  pond  is  not  so 
situated  as  to  receive  manure  from  tho  circumjacent 
lands.  By  retail,  the  fish  here  are  generally  sold  at 
a shilling  per  pound;  but  under  particular  circum- 
stances, they  may  sometimes  be  had  as  low  as  ten- 
pence.” 

Mr.  Toomer  of  Newbury,  is  famous  for  producing 
trout  of  a very  large  size  in  his  stews.  Not  many 
years  ago  he  had  three  fish  of  that  species  which 
» weighed 
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•weighed  fifteen  pounds  each  ; two  of  them  had  been 
fattened  by  himself,  the  other  was  of  that  weight  when 
taken  out  of  the  Kennet.  At  another  time  he  had  a 
trout  grew  till  it  attained  the  weight  of  seventeen 
pounds,  when  it  was  given  to  the  late  Lord  Craven,  who 
sent  it  as  a present  to  his  Majesty. 

When  at  Newbury  in  1S05,  I dined  in  a party  who 
the  day  before  had  feasted  on  a trout  weighing  15  j lbs. 
and  which  had  been  fed  in  a stew  for  about  eighteen 
months.  It  measured  31  inches  in  length,  201-  'n  cir- 
cumfercnce,  and  the  length  of  its  jowl  was  inches. 
A trout  of  I { lbs.  has  in  the  space  of  a year  grown  in 
a stew  to  the  weight  of  8{.  Instances  indeed  have  been 
known  of  a trout  growing  a pound  per  week. 

On  the  Berkshire  downs,  and  along  the  whole  of  the 
chalky  stratum,  in  elevated  situations,  water  is  gene- 
rally scarce.  In  the  dips,  however,  there  are  com- 
monly springs  or  artificial  pools.  In  the  whole  parish 
of  Aldworth  are  only  four  wells.  My  friend  Mr.  Sel- 
wood,  of  Pebworth  farm,  in  that  parish,  has  a well  of 
vast  depth,  from  which  water  is  drawn  by  means  of  a 
jack  ass.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Berkshire  farmer 
is  subject  to  as  few  inconveniences  from  a scarcity  of 
water  as  is  common  in  most  of  the  neighbouring 
counties. 
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CHAP.  It 

STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 


SECTION  I. — ESTATES  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 

If  tbc  general  division  of  property  is  a source  of  in* 
dividual  energy  and  national  happiness  ; if  that  county 
is  ever  found  to  make  the  greatest  improvements  in 
agriculture,  where  estates  are  neither  too  small  to  be 
occupied  with  advantage,  nor  so  large  as  to  occasion  a 
numerous  rack-rent  tenantry,  in  these  respects  Berk" 
shire  has  claims  to  pre-eminence,  which  few  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces  will  dispute. 

On  a moderate  calculation,  the  landed  property,  in* 
eluding  houses,  mills,  and  other  productive  revenue, 
arising  from,  or  attached  to  the  soil,  cannot  amount  to 
less  than  500,000/.  per  annum.  Of  this  sum,  the  largest 
possessor  in  the  county  may  probably  have  about 
8000/.  a year ; a few  more  may  have  estates  to  the 
value  of  5,  6,  or  7000/.  j but  great  land  owners 
are  rare,  either  among  peers  or  commoners  i of  the 
former  Earl  Craven  has  the  largest  possessions ; of  the 
latter  E.  L.  Loveden,  Esq.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
county,  indeed,  property  is  least  divided,  though 
every  where  we  find  a respectable  number  of  yeomanry ; 
in  the  upper  part,  we  see  several  handsome  seats  with 
land  not  exceeding  100  acres. 

BERKSHIRE.]  * * In 
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In  the  parish  of  Winkficld,  consisting  of  nearly 
10,000  acres,  the  largest  estate  is  under  400  acres*; 
nor  is  this  moderate  distribution  unusual  in  many  other 
parishes  of  Berkshire.  Hence,  a high  spiritpd  and  in- 
dependent yeomanry,  actively  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  each  forming  a circle  of  connection 
around  him,  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the 
county.  The  gradations  of  society  have  here  no  broken 
links : from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  there  is  a gra- 
dually ascending  or  descending  scale.  In  such  a state 
we  may  look  for  patriotism  without  intcres',  and  a dis- 
play of  generous  feelings  without  the  dread  of  offence. 
It  is  here  that  the  inflnencc  of  love  can  do  much  ; the 
influence  of  power  or.  property,  little.  It  was  observed 
on  a particular  occasion  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  I quote  the  dictum  on  the  authority  of  a highly 
respectable  gentleman  to  whom  if  was  made,  “ that  no 
minister  of  this  country  could  command  ten  votes  in 
Berkshire.”  This  sufticicnllj'  marks  the  independence 
of  the  county,  and  is  the  highest  culogium  that  can  be 
paid  to  i(. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  number  of 
freeholders  is  very  considerable,  and  (here  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is  regularly  increasing.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  peace  of  the  county,  no  opportunity  has 
occurred  for  many  years  of  ascertaining  their  real 
amount.  Estates,  however,  arc  known  to  Ire  frequently 
purchased  on  speculation,  and  to  be  sold  out  again  in 
lots  ; and  entails  have  been  so  generally  broken,  that  few 
families  inherit  the  same  estates  and  occupy  the  same 
seats  which  their  lineal  male  ancestors  did  two  centuries 


• Stanlake,  Batson,  jun.  Esq.  informant. 
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ago.  The  Cravens,  Englefields,  Eystorts,  Reades, 
Southbys,  Seymours,  and  Clarkes,  are  among  the  most 
ancient  of  this  description,  who  are  still  connected  with' 
the  county.  Among  the  representatives,  however,  of  sonre 
Very  old  families,  or  in  the  femaleline,  may  be  ranked 
the  Berties,  the  Nevilles,  the  Pleydells,  the  Puseys,  the 
Throckmortons,  Lovedcns,  Nelsons,  and  Blagravcs. 

It  is  difficult  to  say,, with* any  degree  of  accuracy, 
what  may  be  the  present  value  of  freehold  estates.  An 
old,  or  an  improved  rent,  exoneration  from  tithes  or 
from  land  tax,  the  advantages  of  situation,  nnd  the 
magnitude  of  the  purchase,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  the 
account,  and  considerably  influence  the  price.  Ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  the  minimum  maybe  about 
twenty-six  years  purchase,  and  the  maximum  thirty- 
fivej  at  a fair  nett  rent.  The  average,  however,  will 
not  exceed  twenty-eight  years. 

As  few  of  the  estates  arc  so  large  as  to  have  the  super- 
intendence of  them  devolved  solely  on  agents,  and  as 
many  gentlcmeu  of  considerable  landed  property  may 
be  ranked  among  the  most  zealous  promoters  and  the 
ablest  judges  of  agricultural  improvement,  a good  sys- 
tem of  management  is  generally  prevalent.  No  estates 
are  better  managed  and  no  tenantry  are  more  happy, 
than  where  the  proprietor  at  once  possesses  the  know- 
ledge and  the  inclination  to  inspect  his  own  affairs. 
When  estates  are  left  wholly  to  the  controul  of 
agents,  the  connection  between  the  owner  and  the  oc- 
cupier is  dissolved  or  interrupted : it  is  the  object  of 
the  representative  to  diminish  all  expences  but  his  own, 
and  of  the  tenant  to  remain  passive  and  inactive,  pro- 
vided he  can  gain  a living,  and  avoid  giving  offence. 
It  was  observed  to  me  by  a tenant  of  a detached  estate, 
belonging  to  the  late  Richard  Palmer,  Esq.  of  Hurst,  a 
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man  whose  premature  death  is  a loss  to  his  family,  his 
friends,  his  dependants,  and  the  public,  that  the  prin- 
cipal request  he  ever  made  to  his  landlord  was,  “ that 
he  might  always  be  allowed  to  pay  his  rent  to  him  in 
person.”  He  knew  the  value  of  this  intercourse,  and 
l am  convinced  bespoke  the  general  feeling  of  respect- 
able tenants. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  proudest  rank  a country 
gentleman  can  hold,  to  live  on  his  estates,  and  to  dif- 
fuse happiness  around  him,  by  example,  by  encou- 
ragement, and  by  advice  ; to  be  (he  friend,  the  father 
of  his  dependants,  and  to  grow  old  among  those  whom 
he  has  known  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  recollection. 
In  cities  and  at  public  places,  the  land  owner  is  fre- 
quently eclipsed  by  the  successful  votaries  of  trade  and 
commerce ; but  on  his  native  domains,  he  resumes  his 
consequence,  and  feels  the  importance  of  his  situation. 


SECTION  II. — TENURES. 

Bt  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  land  is  freehold,  a 
kind  of  tenure  which  possesses  the  most  numerous  ad- 
vantages with  the  fewest  inconveniences. 

I have  found,  however,  in  different  parts  of  the 
county  considerable  portions  of  copyhold  lands,  held 
by  different  tenures,  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
respective  manors.  In  some  places,  the  lords  are  dis- 
posed, on  equitable  terms,  to  enfranchise  their  tenants. 
Lord  Kensington  has  done  so  at  Cholscy*,  and  the 


# “ The  tenure  is  copyhold  for  live*  under  Lord  Kensington,  who 
has  given  the  copyholders  an  opportunity  of  enfranchising  their  estates, 
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practice  is  to  be  commended ; as  holding  courts  is 
seldom  beneficial  to  the  lord,  and  is  often  attended  with 
expences  and  disadvantages  to  the  tenant. 

Among  the  peculiar  customs,  which  are  now  grown 
obsolete,  either  because  the  tenants  are  become  more 
virtuous  or  the  lords  more  indulgent,  may  be  men- 
tioned that  singular  one  which  prevailed  at  Enborne, 
a manor  belonging  to  Earl  Craven,  where  the  widow 
of  a copyholder,  guilty  of  incontinency  or  marrying 
again,  lost  her  freebcnch  or  life  interest,  unless  she  sub- 
mitted to  the  ceremony  of  riding  into  the  court  on  a 
black  ram,  and  of  repeating  some  confessional  lines. 

The  forms  attendant  on  this  ludicrous  display  are  re- 
corded in  the  Spectator,  and  in  several  law  books. 

After  the  most  diligent  enquiry,  the  steward  of  the 
court  can  find  no  entry  in  the  existing  books  of  the 
ceremony  having  been  literally  performed ; but  the 
jury  still  present  this  as  one  of  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  manor,  and  it  is  said  that  a pecuniary  fine  of 6s.  8d. 
would  now  be  received  in  lieu  of  the  penance. 

Tlie  same  ludicrous  custom  was  likewise  established 
in  the  manor  of  Chaddleworth,  now  the  property  of 
Richard  Walter  Nelson,  Esq. 

In  the  manor  of  Great  Faringdon,  the  customary  » 
tenant’s  daughter  on  being  convicted  of  incontinency 
was  to  forfeit  the  sum  of  forty  pence  to  the  lord,  or  to 
appear  in  court,  carrying  a black  slieep  on  her  back, 
and  making  confession  of  her  offence  in  these  words  : 

Ecce  porlo  pudorem  posterioris  »«*.”  I do  not  un- 


subject  to  a fair  value ; for  which  purpose  I am  going  to  meet  a gen- 
tleman from  town,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  land,  and  settle  the 
terms.”— Letter  frem  IV.  Siubiwll,  Sjj.  Alton  Timid. 
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derstand  that  either  the  money  or  its  commutation  is 
now  demanded. 

In  the  manor  of  Hqngerfonl,  which  belongs  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  of  which  a constable,  annually  chosen, 
is  lord,  the  tenants  are  still  called  together  by  the  blowr 
ingof  a brass  horn  kept  in  the  town  hall,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  after  Easter,  at  the  Hocktidc  court. 

* Manors  themselves,  in  this  county,  were  sometimes 
held  by  singular  conditions.  The  manor  of  Bock- 
liamptom  in  the  parish  of  L-unbourn,  was  formerly  held 
by  grand  serjeauty,  by  the  service  of  keeping,  at  the 
king’s  charge,  a pack  of  harriers.  Another  estate  in  the 
same  parish  was  held  by  the  serjeanty  of  carrying  the 
king's  horn  when  he  came  to  hunt  within  the  hundred, 
and  as  Blount  in  his  Tenures  says : C 'ustodiendi  domino 
rege  sex  mcretrices  ad  cuslum  domini  regia. 

Leases  on  lives,  and  leases  renewable  every'  seven 
years  under  deans  and  chapters,  and  other  corporate 
bodies,  arc  not  unfrequent  in  this  county.  The  misfor- 
tune attending  them  is,  that  from  (he  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  fine  and  its  magnitude,  the  hollers  are 
liable  to  much  distress.  A large  sum  on  the  renewal 
of  a life,  or  a fine  of  from  one  and  a half  to  two  and 
a half  years  rent,  septcnnially,  requires  a degree  of 
pconomy  and  foresight  which  are  not  always  found, 
especially  in  youth.  Diminish  the  fine,  and  increase 
the  reserved  rent,  and  the  interests  of  both  parties  would 
fie  consulted. 

. Some  few  estates  are  held  by  leases  of  1000  years  : 
others  are  leased  on  single  or  on  three  lives,  by  indi- 
vidual land  owners  ; but  this  practice  is  not  common, 
and  renewals,  where  it  exists,  are  generally  refused. 

I have  observed  that  estates  in  general  under  cor- 
porate 
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porate  bodies,  or  on  lives,  have  (he  buildings  in  bad  re- 
pair. The  frequent  recurrence  of  heavy  fines  renders 
it  difficult  to  save  money  for  improvements.*  In  ge- 
neral, however,  such  estates  are  not  too  dear,  and  exac- 
tion in  public  bodies  is  rare  ; but  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  mode  of  tenure  and  letting,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  now  pursued,  whjch  might  be 
easily  obviated  by  the  plan  I have  recommended. 

The  nature  of  the  grants  from  the  crown,  in  and 
about  Windsor  Forest,  do  not  fall  under  private  cog- 
nizance. 


* The  corporation  of  Reading  have  a judicious  plan  of  ordering  a 
survey  to  be  taken  of  their  buildings  before  they  renew'a  lease,  which  is 
refused,  till  they  are  put  into  proper  repair.  I believe  the  same  prac- 
tice is  observed  at  Abingdon. 


*•  ui  ei  . 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BUILDINGS. 


SECTION  I. — HOUSES  OF  PROPRIETORS, 

1 The  various  advantages  resulting  from  numerous  re- 
sidents of  rank  and  fortune,  and  above  all  of  a respect- 
able yeomanry  universally  disseminated  over  its  sur- 
face, can  no  where  be  more  conspicuous  than  in  Berk* 
shire.  The  pleasantness  of  situation,  the  salubrity  of 
the  air,  or  the  ready  access  to  London,  and  in  some 
places  all  these  combined,  have  contributed  to  strew 
this  county,  pretty  thickly,  with  elegant  seals  and 
villas,  most  of  which  arc  inhabited  by  their  owners. 

Windsor  Castle,  the  favourite  residence  of  our  most 
gracious  King,  and  worthy  of  the  distinction  it  en- 
joys, looks  down  with  a proud  pre-eminence  on  sur- 
tounding  objects,  and  in  itself  is  the  most  majestic  pile 
In  the  kingdom.  This  part  of  the  county  is  further 
nonoured  by  the  partiality  shewn  it  by  the  Queen  at 
Frogmore  House,  where  the  most  capital  improvements 
have  been  made,  and  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  whose 
elegant  little  villa  at  once  evinces  her  royal  highness’s 
taste,  and  her  attachment  to  the  vicinity.  The  lodges 
in  Windsor  Great  Park  and  Forest  likewise  dignify 
and  adorn  the  county.  Cumberland  Lodge,  is  in  the 
occupation  of  his  Majesty ; Cranbourn  Lodge  of  the 

honourable 
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honourable  G.  Villiers ; New  Lodge,  of  the  Princess 
Sophia  of  Gloucester;  Swinley  Lodge,  of  the  Master 
of  the  Buck  Hounds ; and  Hennikcn’s  Lodge,  of  Mrs. 
Cox. 

In  this  part  of  the  county,  however,  are  many  plea- 
sant residences,  which  perhaps  arc  still  without  a name, 
and  therefore  omissions  will  be  excusable.  The  prin- 
cipal seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  I have  en- 
deavoured to  exhibit  in  the  following  list,  though  it  is 
probable  that  even  with  this  limitation,  unintentional 
oversights  will  occur.  At  the  moment  the  pen  is  re- 
cording, changes  may  have  taken  place. 

As  descriptions  can  neither  be  useful  nor  expected,  I 
shall  only  observe,  that  Aldermaston  House,  Beaumont 
Lodge,  Benham  Place,  Basildon  House,  Iluscot  Park, 
Buckland  House,  Coleshill,  Englefield  House,  Holme 
Park,  Padworth  House,  Pusey  House,  Sandlcford,  and 
Swallowlield,  are  among  the  most  distinguished,  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view. 

Aldermaston  House,  seat  of  William  Congreve,  Esq. 
Appleton, 

Arborfield, 

Ardington, 

Ascot  (Winkfield), 

Ashdown  Park, 

Barton  Court, 

Basildon  Park, 

Beaumont  Lodge, 

Bear  Place  (Wargrave),  — — Sir  M.  Zimenes. 

Hill,  H.  Fonnereau,  Esq. 

Becket  House,  Lord  Viscount  Barrington. 

Beech Hill(Swallowfield) H.  L.  Hunter,  Esq. 

Beenham,  < — — Rev.  Dr.  Bostock. 

Belmont  (Wantage),  — Worthington,  Esq. 

, Benham 


Robert  Southby,  Esq. 

-** — John  Reeves,  Esq. 

• »*  - W.  Wiseman  Clarke,  Eaq. 

* — — Daniel  Agace,  Esq. 

Earl  Craven. 

Charles  Dundas,  Esq.  M.  P. 

— — Sir  Francis  Sykes,  a minor. 

■ 1 Lord  Viscount  Ashbrook. 
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Benhatn  Place,  scat  of 

Benbams  (Le'.comhe  Regis), 

Bere  Court  (Pangboi_ru) 

Betterton,  

Billingbere,  — r- 

Bill  Hill,  

Binfield  Manor  House,  

Bnfrdd  Villa,  

Binfield  Lodge*,  

B sham  Abbey,  • 

Bradfield  House,  

Bradiield  Hall,  

Braywick  House,  

■ — Lodge,  

Buckland  House,  

Bucklebury,  

Burfield  Rectory,  

Buscot  Park,  

palcot  (Tykhuru),  

Canon  Hill  (Eray), 

Carswell  (Buckland),  

Chaddleworth,  

Bast  Challow,  

Chamber  House  (Crookham), 

Charlton,  

Coleshill,  

Coley  House  (Reading), 

Compton  Beauchamp, 

Compton  (near  Ilsley),  

Culham  Court,  

Donnington  Castle  House 

_ Grove,  


The  Margravine  of  Anspachv 
T.  Goodlake,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Breedon. 

Rev.  J.  Collins. 

Lord  Eraybrookp. 

Gene  al  L.  Gower. 

Claude  Russel,  Esq. 

O.  E.  Elliot,  *Esq. 

Theodore  Price,  Esq. 

G.  Vansittart,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Rev.  H.  Steevens. 

Stephen  Wilson,  Esq. 

Hon.  T.  Windsor. 

Thomas  Slack,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Throckmorton,  Bart, 
W.H.  H.  Hanley,  Esq.  a min. 
Rev.  Mr.  Robinson. 

E.  L.  Loveden,  Esq.  M.  P. 
John  Blagrave,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Law. 

T.  W.  C.  Perfect,  Esq. 

R.  W.  Nelson,  Esq. 

Exuperius  Turner,  Esq.  . 
Richard  Tull,  Esq. 

William  Price  Esq. 

Earl  of  Radnor.  * 

John  Mac  Connell,  Esq, 

J.  A.  Wright,  Esrj. 

Rev.  H.  Pottinger. 

Hoti,. Frederick  West. 

Harvey,  Esq. 

John  Bebb,  Esq. 


* In  the  eastern  part  of  the  comity,  it  is  impossible  to  particularize 
every  handsome  villa  which:  presents  itself.  There  are  several  more  at 
Binfield,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parishes,  where  the  situation  is  in* 

Donnington 
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Donnington  Priory,  seat  of  F.  Cotvslade,  Esq. 

Down  Place  (Bray),  John  Huddleston,  Esq. 

Earley  Court  (Sunning), Rt.  Hon.  Sir  W.  Scott,  M.  P. 

Englefield  House,  R.  Beoyon,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Farley  Hill  (Swallowfield),  R.  Stephenson,  Esq. 

Faringdon  House,  Bennett,  Esq. 

Fern  Hill  (Winkfield),  ' — — Sir  Theo.  Metcalfe,  Baronet- 
Folly  John  Park  (Winkfield),  W.  Blane,  Esq. 

Formosa  (Cookham),  Sir  G.  Young. 

Gay’s  (Bray),  — — Lord  Lindores. 

Greenhaip  (Thatcliam), James  Croft,  Esq. 

Haines  Hill  (Hurst),  Charles  Garth  Colleton,  Esq. 

Hall  Place  (Hurley), Sir  William  East,  Bart. 

Ham  House  (Wantage), Mrs.  Walcot. 

Hampstead  Marshall  Park*,  arl  Craven. 

Easf  Hampstead  Park,  Marquis  of  Down  shire. 

East  Hanney,  * Charles  Dewe,  Esq. 

Hatford  House,  Mrs.  W alker. 

Hendens  (Bray),  — — Rev.  Dr.  Trenchard.  „ > 

East  Hendred,  Basil  Eyston,  Esq. 

Hey  wood  (White  Waltham),  John  Sawyer,  Esq. 

Hinton  Waldrish,  Rev.  Robert  Symonds. 

Hinton  House  (Hurst},  Samuel  Nicholls,  Esq. 

Holme  Park  (Sunning),  Mrs.  Palmer. 

Holly  Grove  (Old  Windsor), Mackay,  Esq. 

Holt  House  (Oakingham),  ; W.  Humphries,  Esq. 

Hungerford  Park,  John  Willes,  Esq. 

Hurst  House,  . — — Mrs.  Wowen. 

Grove,  Boyle  Dean,  Esq. 

Inholmes  (Lamboum), J.  R.  Seymour,  Esq. 

Ives  Place  (Bray),  Thomas  Wyatt,  Esq. 

Kingston  Bagpuze,  Adam  Blandy,  Esq. 

Kingston  Lisle,  A.  E.  M.  Atkins,  Esq. 

* A small  villa  recently  erected.  The  splendid  mansion  here  be- 
longing to  the  family  was  burnt  down,  and  has  never  been  rebuilt. 
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Kirby  House  (Inkpen),  seat  of  J.  Butler,  Esq. 

Lady  Place  (Hurley), Troughton,  Esq. 

Lambourn  Place, Hippisley,  Esq. 

Langley  Park,  Sir  W.  J.  James,  Bart. 

East  Lockinge,  J.  P.  Bastard,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Lovet  House  (Wink field) Charles  Chard,  Esq. 

Luckley  House  (Oakingham),  C.  Fyshe  Palmer,  Esq. 

Maiden  Earley  (Sunning) Edward  Golding,  Esq. 

- f Sir  Isaac  Pocock,  Bart. 

^Iiudeiihead , vili2s  oi  ■ ■ 4 

t Sir  William  Herne. 

Manor  House  (Old  Windsor),  H.  P.  Isherwood,  Esq. 

Marcham,  George  Elwes,  Esq. 

Midgham  (Thatcham),  William  Poyntr,  Esq. 

Milton,  J.  Barrett,  Esq. 

Monkey  Island  and  the  Wil- 
lows (Brayj, 


Oakfield  House  (Stratfield 
Mortimer), 

Oakley  House  (Marcham), 
Padworth  House,  - — 

Park  Place,  — 

Penel  Place  (Old  Windsor), 

Pinkney’s  (Cook ham),  

Prior'sCourt  (Chieveley) 

Prospect  HiH  (Tylehurst) 


| C.  To wiiley  Ward,  Esq. 

| Mrs,  Brocas. 

Joseph  Tompkins,  Esq. 
Colonel  Griffiths. 

■ Earl  ofMalmsbury. 

James  Bonnell,  Esq. 

■ J.  Hussey,  Esq. 

Lewis  Buckle,  Esq. 

J.  E.  Leibenrood,  Esq.' 


Purley  House, 

Purley  Hall,  , — — 

Pusey  House,  

Radley,  

Ruscombe  House,  

St.  Leonard’s  Hill  (Clewer), 

Scarlets  (Wargrave),  

Sandleford  House,  *— *■ 

Selwood  Park  (Sunninghill), 
Shaw,  


Hon.  Mrs.  Storer. 

— — Rev.  Dr.  Wilder. 

Hon.  Philip  Pusey. 

Sir  George  Bowyer,  M.  P. 

Lady  Eyre. 

Hon.  General  Harcourt. 

J.  P.  Leigh,  Esq. 

M.  Montagu,  Esq.  M.  P. 
James  Sibbald,  Esq. 

Sir  Joseph  Andrews,  Bart. 

Shin  field 
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Shinfield,  seat  of 

Shottesbrooke  — 

Southcote  (Reading)  J 

Southhill  Park  (East  Hamps.) 

Sparsholt,  

Speen,  — 7— 

Standen  House,  

Stanlake  (Hurst),  

Streatley,  

Stubbing  (Bisham),  

Sulhamsted  Bannister,  

Sunninghill  Park,  ■—  ■ 

Sutton  Courtney  Abbey  House 

Swallowfield  Place,  

Temple  House  (Bishatn) 

Tidmarsh,  

Titneys  (Sunninghill),  

Tubney  Lodge,  ’ 

Wadley,  

Wallingford  House,  

Wallingtons  (Kintbury)  

Waltham  Place,  

Warfield  Place,  

— — Grove,  

Wasing,  

Welford,  

West  Court  (Finchampsted), 

Whistley  Park  (Hur9t),  

White  Knights,  — — 

White’s  Place  (Cookbam), 

Old  Windsor  Lodge,  

Winkfield  Park,  

— Place,  

Witliam,  

Heat  Wood  hay,  


Alex.  Cobham,  Esq. 

A.  Vansittart,  Esq. 

John  Blagrave,  Esq. 

R.  and  J.  Stephens,  Esqrs. 

Rt.  Hon.  G.  Canning. 

T.  P.  Gabbit,  Esq. 

Rev.  G.  Wilde. 

Thomas  Michell,  Esq. 

Sir  N.  Duckenfield,  Bart. 

R.  Baker,  Esq.  . 

Lord  Dorchester. 

W.  Thoyts,  Esq. 

G.  Crutchley,  Esq. 

Francis  Justice,  Esq. 

T.  H.  Earle,  Esq. 

O.  Williams,  Esq.  M.  P. 

R.  Hopkins,  Esq. 

Sir  H.  Popham,  Bart.  M.  P. 

J.  Ingram  Lockart,  Esq.  M.  P. 
W.  Y.  Mills,  Esq. 

H.  Blackstonc,  Esq. 

J.  Mackaness,  Esq. 

G.  Grant,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Walsh,  Bart. 

Lord  Mountnorris. 

William  Mount,  Esq. 

J.  A.  Honblon,  Esq. 

Rev.  Ellis  St.  John. 

Griffiths,  Esq. 

The  Marquis  of  iilatidtoid . 

G.  H.  Leycester,  Esq. 

W.  Webber,  Esq. 

Thomas  Bingley,  Esq. 

Stanlake  Batson,  Esq. 

Earl  of  Abingdon. 

R.  Q.  Sloper,  Esq. 

Woodley 
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Woodley  (Sunning),'  seat  of  James  Wheble,  Esq. 
Woodside  House  (Old Wind.)  Rev.  Dr.  Ogilvie, 

Woolhampton,  Lord  Viscount  Falmouth,- 

Woolley  Park  (Chaddleworth)  Rev.  P.  Wroughton. 

Woombridge  (L.  Waltham),  F.  WhitwicK,  Esq. 

Wj'field  (Bojfford), Rev.  J.  Wells. 

Yattendon,  — — J.  A.  Gallini,  Esq. 


SECT.  IT. — FARM  HOUSES  AND  OFFICES.' 

Is  passing  through  a part  of  Berkshire  where  yeo- 
manry abound,  and  whfcre  their  residences  have  an  ait 
of  gentility,  and  frequently  of  elegance,  a youth  wbtf 
accompanied  me,  and  who  belonged  to  a county  not 
remarkable  for  good  farm  houses,  several  times  asked 
me,  as  he  came  in  sight  of  a Berkshire  farmer’s  habita- 
tion, “ What  gentleman’s  seat  is  this  ?” 

I do  not,  however,  mean  from  this  to  infer  that  these 
bouses  are  too  good  ; but  I w ish  to  mark  the  impression 
their  appearance  made,  when  contrasted  with  a neigh- 
bouring county.  A yeoman  possessing  from  2001.  to 
(iOOL  a year  in  landed  property,  and  who  occupies  his 
domain  himself,  may  well  rank  with  a gentleman  of 
three  times  the  nominal  income,  who  lives  solely  on  his 
rent,  and  is  entitled  to  every  corresponding  accommo- 
dation. 

Many,  indeed,  of  the  farm  houses  and  offices  are  not 
Jess  adapted  for  comfort,  than  for  the  convenience  of 
carrying  on  the  various  agricultural  occupations  with 
facility  and  advantage. 

The  farming  establishment  at  Bn  scot  Park,  which  is 
eligibly  situated  on  rather  a lctcl  spot,  at  a suitable 
distance  from  the  mansion  house,  is  replete  with  every 
accommodation  ; and  might  serve  as  a model  for  a farm 

of 
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of  such  magnitude,  even  in  the  hands  of  a tenant.  It 
is  arrangement,  contrivance,  simplicity,  and  adapta- 
tion, that  constitute  the  merit  of  agricultural  buildings. 
The  affectation  of  elegance  never  appears  so  ridiculous 
as  when  it  is  visible  in  a pig-sty,  or  an  o .-stall.  I can 
tolerate  it  when  it  is  seen  in  stables  for  saddle  and  coach 
horses,  erected  near  a gentleman’s  seat ; but  in  farms, 
utility  alone  should  be  consulted,  and  it  should  always 
be  combined  with  economy.  I do  not,  however,  re- 
commend that  a gentleman’s  or  a nobleman’s  farm  ap- 
pendages should  be  equally  as  simple  and  unosten-  . 
tatious  as  a rack-renter’s  ; but  I am  of  opinion,  that 
even  in  such  persons,  it  is  shewing  a false  taste,  and 
setting  a bad  example,  to  incur  idle  expcnce.  Mr. 
Lovedgn’s  farm  yard  is  wholly  free  from  the  faults 
w hich  I feci  it  my  duty  to  expose ; and  on  this  account, 
a drawing  of  it  may  be  useful  and  acceptable  to  lire 
public.  No  words  can  convey  such  a distinct  idea  of 
buildings,  or  other  objecls,  whether  animate  or  inani- 
mate, as  an  accurate  delineation,  and  therefore  on  this 
and  future  occasions,  I shall  wave  any  attempt  at  par- 
ticular description,  when  I can  command  the  assistance 
of  the  draughtsman.  I must  just  beg  leave,  however, 
to  observe,  that  excellently  as  Mr.  Loveden’s  farm 
appendages  are  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended,  had  they  been  built  at  once, 
and  from  an  uniform  plan,  it  is  probable  that  the  parts 
would  have  been  less  broken  and  intermixed. 

Sir  John  Throckmorton,  and  other  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, in  various  parls  of  the  county,  who  are  attached 
to  the  science  of  agriculture,  have  likewise,  in  general, 
farm  yards  on  a good  principle,  and  in  a style  corre- 
sponding with  their  destination. 

Among  the  yeomanry  also,  the  farm  appendages  are 

frequently 
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frequently  well  situated  and  well  adapted.  The  com-* 
pletest  model  of  a farm  yard  I have  ever  seen,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  easily  practicable  is  that  be- 
longing to  my  friend  Mr.  Henry  Selwood,  of  Pebworth, 
in  the  parish  of  Aid  worth.  It  forms  an  oblong  square 
of  sixty  yards  by  forty.  At  the  upper,  or  western  end, 
stands  the  dwelling  bouse ; on  the  north  are  barns  and 
stables  ; and  on  the  south  are  sheds  and  stalls  for  cattle) 
the  cast  end,  which  might  likewise  be  applied,  if  ne< 
cessary,  to  the  same  purpose,  being  a high  brick  wall, 
with  an  entrance  to  the  whole.*  From  the  buildings, 
the  area  is  pitched  all  round , for  the  space  of  six  or 
seven  feet,  with  a channel  or  drain,  to  convey  the  rain 
from  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  out  of  the  yard,  and 
thus  to  prevent  it  from  mixing  with  the  dung.  The 
interior  area  has  a fall  of  about  three  feet  each  way  to- 
wards the  centre,  and  in  the  lowest  spot  is  a pool  fenced 
round  with  a pump  in  the  middle,  to  receive  the  essence 
of  the  dung,  which  rich  fluid  is  thrown  over  the  litter 
in  the  yard,  to  assist  the  fermentative  process,  or  is  car- 
ried,by  means  of  a water-cart,  and  spread  over  the  fields. 
Thus  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  dung  is  preserved, 
and  applied  to  the  most  beneficial  purposes ; a part 
which  is  too  generally  suffered  to  escape,  and  to  pol- 
lute the  springs  and  brooks. 

Indeed  it  is  the  prevailing  defect  of  the  farm  yards, 
particularly  in  those  of  ancient  erection,  to  disregard 
situation  and  exposure,  to  allow  the  essence  of  the 
dung  to  be  lost,  and  to  neglect  sheltering  the  cattle  from 
the  cold  winds,  which  must  inevitably  prevent  their 


* It  no  doubt  would  hare  been  better  for  the  sheds  and  stalls  to  have 
had  a southern  aspect,  and  for  the  house  to  have  occupied  the  eastera 
aide. 

thriving 
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thriving  so  well  as  they  would  otherwise  do.  But  the 
farmers,  as  well  as  their  landlords  and  agents,  are  now 
perfectly  aware  of  these  considerations,  and  they  apply 
the  proper  remedies,  as  often  as  circumstances  permit. 

The  farm  buildings  belonging  to  the  rack-renters  and 
lifehold  tenantry,  and  more  especially  sucli  as  have  no 
leases,  are  generally  inferior  to  those  of  the  yeomanry, 
and  the  tenure  may  in  some  measure  be  discovered  by 
the  style  of  the  accommodations.  Some  land-owners, 
-however,  are  at  a very  liberal  expence  in  furnishing 
their  tenants  with  every  requisite  building,  and  in  as- 
sisting to  keep  them  in  good  repair.  Instances  of  this 
kind  are  too  numerous  to  require  indication.*  That 
they  are  not  universal,  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder  to 
any  considerate  person.  Buildings  are  always  attended 
with  a very  heavy  expence  ; and  where  the  landlord  is 
to  support  them,  there  is  often  too  little  attention  paid 
by  the  tenant  to  trifling  repairs,  which  would  frequently 
save  the  charge  of  greater.  It  would  tend  much  to  the 
improvement  of  farm  buildings,  if  both  landlord  and 
tenant  had  a joint  interest  in  raising  and  upholding 
them. 

The  usual  custom  of  the  county,  at  present,  is  for  the 
landlord  to  engage  to  put  the  buildings  in  good  repair, 
on  a tenant’s  entering,  and  afterwards  to  find  rough 
materials,  except  straw.  The  tenant  covenants  to  pay 
workmen,  and  to  felch  materials  within  a moderate 
distance,  gratis.  Many  disputes  must  unavoidably 
arise  from  this  arrangement,  to  prevent  which,  the 
buildings  frequently  fall  into  dilapidation  ; the  land- 


* A modern  built  farm  in  the  parish  of  Pusey,  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  the  honourable  Philip  Pusey,  deserves  to  be  particularized.  It  is 
bn  an  excellent  plan,  but  perhaps  too  expenbive. 

BERKSHIRE.]  F lord, 
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lord,  or  his  agent,  neglects  to  perform  his  part  of  the 
contract,  and  the  tenant,  rather  than  offend,  is  satisfied 
with  the  worst  accommodations.  At  length,  some  of 
the.  farms  become  uninhabitable,  or  must  be  new  built; 
and  the  pernicious  alternative  is  resorted  to,  of  throw- 
ing the  land  to  others,  better  circumstanced  in  this  re- 
spect, but  perhaps  sufficiently  large  already.  It  is  to 
the  expence  attendant  on  buildings  more  than  any 
other  cause,  that  the  consolidation  of  several  small 
farms  into  one  is  obviously  to  be  ascribed.  If  the 
house  and  offices  were  once  put  into  good  repair,  I see 
no  reason  why  the  tenant  should  not  be  bound  to  keep 
them  so,  during  his  occupation,  on  being  found  rough 
timber  ; and  that  on  his  quilting  the  premises,  a valua- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  dilapidations  by  a surveyor 
appointed  on  each  side,  whose  award,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  umpire,  if  necessary,  should  be  final.  This 
is  exactly  the  situation  of  the  clergy,  who  frequently 
leave  their  families  in  circumstances  far  from  affiuence, 
and  therefore  they  are  usually  vigilant  to  keep  their 
parsonages  in  such  repair  as  may  entail  the  least  burden 
on  their  posterity.  A farmer  would,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  consideration  ; and  if  he  pays  no 
rent  for  his  residence,  it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  keep 
it  in  repair,  or  pay  for  his  neglect.  I merely  throw  out 
this  as  a hjnt,  and  am  unwilling  to  tread  further,  on 
what  may  be  considered  as  tender  ground.  1 cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  observing,  that  under  the  name 
of  conveniences,  many  farms  have  more  buildings  than 
are  necissary.  The  multiplication  of  buildings  is  not  , 
always  the  multiplication  of  individual  comforts,  or  of 
public  advantages,  and  the  more  purposes  to  which  the 
same  building  can  be  applied  the  better,  both  for  land- 
lord and  tenant.  It  is  probable,  that  the  gradual  in- 
troduction 
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trod  act  ion  of  threshing  machines  will  render  barns  of 
the  present  size*  and  number  less  necessary.  This 
Will  be  an  important  advantage,  independent  of  many 
others  connected  with  this  improvement. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  and  along  the  line 
of  the  Kennet,  the  farm  buildings  arc  commonly  of 
brick,  tiled,  and  possess  some  degree  of  elegance.  In 
the  north-western  parts  they  are  chiefly  of  stone,  co- 
vered with  Oxfordshire  slates;  and  on  the  whole  are 
inferior  in  appearance  and  accommodations.  Too 
many  of  the  outhouses  and  barns  are  still  thatched,  a 
mode  of  covering  not  less  dangerous  t than  expensive, 
if  the  frequency  of  repairs  be  taken  into  the  account. 
The  practice,  however,  is  gradually  discontinuing,  and 
in  another  age  will  probably  become  obsolete. 


* The  largest  barn  in  this  county,  and  which  must  have  been  built  at 
an  enormous  expence,  is  that  belonging  to  the  manor  farm  at  Cholsey, 
Lord  Kensington’s.  It  is  101  yards  long,  18  yards  wide,  and  is  supported 
by  86  pillars  of  stone,  each  a yard  square.  On  one  of  these  pillars  is  the 
following  inscription,  which  records  a fact  perhaps  unique  in  the  an- 
nals of  agriculture. 

“ In  this  barn  James  Lanseley  threshed  for  Mr.  Joseph  Hopkins  5 qrs. 
7£b.  of  wheat  in  13  hours,  on  March  15,  1717.”  This  extraordinary 
thresher  was  in  his  93d  year  in  1S05,  and  was  as  remarkable  for  his 
longevity,  considering  the  business  he  followed,  as  for  his  performance 
in  it.  It  seems  he  had  two  men  to  assist  him  in  placing  the  ears  of  corn 
under  his  flail,  and  removing  the  straw ; yet  the  feat  is  still  astonishing, 
though  well  authenticated. 

At  Great  Coxwell,  near  Faringdon,  is  another  large  barn,  though  far 
inferior  to  the  above.  It  is  1 48  feet  long  and  40  wide,  and  is  a very  fine 
piece  of  masonry,  of  vast  strength,  built  by  the  abbots  of  Beaulieu,  to 
whom  it  formed  a grange.  Bradfield  barn  is  191  feet  long. 

f If  buildings  are  thatched,  a spark  will  f requently  raise  a conflagra- 
tion, which  receives  fuel  from  every  covering  of  the  same  kind.  In  the 
village  of  North  Moreton,  a considerable  number  of  houses,  and  other 
buildings,  were  lately  destroyed  from  this  cause. 

f 2 Stone 
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Stone  s tad  dies  of  the  usual  form  are  common  in  farm 
yards  throughout  the  county,  and  the  ricks,  both  of  hay 
and  corn,  arc  made  with  a peculiar  degree  of  neat- 
ness. Ricks  are  far  better  than  barns  for  protecting 
the  corn  from  vermin,  which  do  incalculable  mischief. 
For  this  reason  every  expedient  should  be  resorted  to 
that  can  save  the  granary,  as  well  as  the  unthreshed 
corn,  from  their  depredations.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, the  granary  should  always  be  connected  with 
the  barn.  A loft  over  the  threshing  floor,  when  tb« 
height  is  suflicient,  with  a trap-door,  and  a simple  ap- 
paratus to  draw  up  and  let  down  the  sacks,  would 
often  be  advisable,  on  the  score  of  security-,  as  well  as 
cheapness.  The  dairies,  the  stables,  and  the  ox-peus, 
are  generally  on  a good  principle. 

Dr.  Beeke,  of  Ufton,  shewed  me  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance of  tying  up  cattle  for  fatting,  by  which  they 
occupy  the  least  possible  room,  and  are  kept  perfectly 
steady  and  quiet.  He  copied  it  from  the  farmers  in 
Hpistein,  when  travelling  in  that  country  ; and  it  de- 
serves to  be  generally  known  and  introduced. 

The  plan  consists  in  having  a manger  the  length  of 
the  building,  at  such  a distance  from  the  wall  as  to 
allow  provender  to  be  lodged,  and  a person  to  walk 
behind  to  supply  it.  From  the  inner  side  of  the 
manger  rise  uprights,  at  suitable  distances,  with  a 
transverse  spar,  about  the  height  of  the  animal’s  head, 
bored  with  holes,  namely,  two  Ire  tween  each  upright. 
A collar  fixed  round  the  animal’s  neck  or  horns,  of  a 
proper  length  to  allow  it  to  stand  at  ease,  and  to  lie 
down,  but  not  to  turn  round,  is  passed  through  one  of 
the  holes  in  the  transverse,  and  continued  to  the  other, 
where  it  is  secured  with  a knot  and  small  knob  of 
wood.  There  arc  divisions  in  the  crib,  or  manger, 

which 
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which  represents  two  sides  of  a triangle,  but  none  be- 
tween the  animals,  which,  however,  cannot  possibly 
annoy  each  other,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
tied  up.  Nothing  can  be  less  expensive,  or  appa- 
rently more  effectual. 

A very  simple  and  useful  shed  for  cattle  has  lately 
been  invented  by  Mr.  Berriman,  of  Speen,  of  which  I 
have  obtained  drawings.  A and  B are  its  elevations. 
They  are  both  on  the  same  plan  ; but  fig.  A was  added 
to  shew  how  easily  a simple  cattle  shed  may  be  ren- 
dered an  ornamental  building.  Fig  C is  the  ground 
plan  of  these  sheds.  D is  a place  for  fodder  of  any 
kind,  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  distributed  into  the  racks 
and  mangers  at  E E.  As  cattle  when  feeding  do  not 
often  agree  very  well  together,  in  this  shed,  those  feed- 
ing in  I,  cannot  see  such  as  are  in  K,  or  other  pajts; 
and  if  one  animal  should  drive  another  into  a corner 
(which  frequently  happens,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
weak  cattle)  as  at  L,  it  is  obvious,  that  as  this  shed  is 
constructed,  the  beast  so  driven  can  with  facility  escape, 
none  of  the  corners  being  at  right  angles.  Likewise 
from  whatever  quarter  the  wind  blows,  there  will  be 
always  part  of  the  shed  sheltered  from  its  influence. 
If  it  blows  as  at  G,  then  three  sides  w ill  be  sheltered  ; 
if  as  at  II,  two  sides  will  still  be  free  from  it. 

His  Majesty’s  moveable  barn  on  the  Norfolk  farm 
in  Windsor  Park,  has  not  been  found  to  .answer  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  Mr.  Pearce,  and  therefore  has 
been  taken  down.  A skeleton  barn  is  much  approved 
by  Mr.  Lovedcn,  from  its  being  at  once  unexpeusive 
and  useful. 
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Land  is  only  the  raw  material,  and  money  is  nothing 
more  than  the  barter  of  labour.  It  is  the  tenant  of  the 
cottage  that  cultivates  the  soil  and  produces  the  grain  ; 
it  is  from  the  sweat  of  the  peasant’s  brow  that  all  the 
various  vocations  of  agriculture  derive  their  spring ; 
and  to  agriculture  it  is  again  owing  that  there  is  not 
Only  bread  for  the  labourer,  but  a surplus  for  the  ma- 
nufacturer, and  the  means  of  purchasing  comforts  for 
the  farmer,  who  directs  the  machine  of  rural  eco- 
nomy, as  well  as  luxuries,  for  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil,  whose  happier  lot  sets  him  above  the  necessity  of 
personal  labour.  Nursed  in  the  lap  of  penury  and 
hardihood,  it  is  from  the  cottage  that  issues  the  nervous 
arm,  the  intrepid  heart — the  soldier  who  marches  to 
fight  the  battles  of  his  country,  and  the  sailor  who  ex- 
tends her  commerce  and  protects  her  shores. 

In  the  edifice  of  human  society,  the  common  people 
are  the  grand  base  on  which  the  superstructure  of  rank 
and  property  is  reared  ; and  if  such  is  the  importance 
of  these  humble  but  numerous  members  of  the  com- 
munity, by  every  rple  of  equity  and  every  law  of  right, 
they  are  entitled  to  such  enjoyments  as  are  consistent 
with  their  situation,  and  the  services  they  arc  called  on 
to  perform. 

To  better  the  condition  of  the  poor  has  been  a lead- 
ing aim  for  some  years  with  many  benevolent  and  pa- 
triotic minds  ; and  if  their  endeavours  have  only  par- 
tially succeeded,  it  ought  to  stimulate  them  to  perse- 
vere. The  object  is  worthy  of  their  best  attention, 
their  most  zealous  exertions ; and  amidst  the  discordant 
plans  that  have  been  proposed,  some  will  probably  be 
found  applicable  to  the  end  in  view. 

But 
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But  whatever  variety  of  opinion  may  exist  in  other 
respect',  among  those  who  have  devoted  their  time  and 
talents  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  poor,  it  is 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  (lie  more  the  comforts  of 
their  homes  are  increased,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
become  industrious,  sober,  and  good.  Povcr'y  and 
riches  are  only  comparative  terms,  and  have  less  influ* 
dice  in  enjoyment  than  many  are  willing  to  allow  : the 
former  is  often  attended  with  content,  the  last  is  not 
exempt  from  cares.  In  the  humble  cottage,  genuine 
happiness  is  as  often  an  i mate  as  in  the  mansion  of  the 
great;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superior  orders  to  see  that 
it  is  rendered  such  as  may  conduce  to  the  welfare  of 
its  inhabitant,  and  stimulate  him  to  excel  in  praise- 
worthy conduct.  A neat  and  decent  cottage  will  have 
a natural  effect  on  the  cleanliness  and  decent  deport- 
ment of  its  tenants;  while  the  miserable  hovel,  where 
man  feels  liim-elf  degraded,  will  have  a baneful  influ- 
ence on  his  manners,  and  repress  every  laudable  en- 
deavour.* 

Those  who  have  studied  human  nature  are  aware  of 
the  connection  between  externals  and  the  tincture  the 
mind  receives  ; and  I have  ever  been  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  there  is  an  innate  love  of  independence  in 
the  heart  of  man,  and  a wish  to  subsist  by  his  own 
exertions,  rather  than  by  the  bounty  of  others.  The 
fust  step  then  towards  cherishing  this  disposition,  is  to 


* To  strengthen  ray  argument,  I might  quote  the  effects  of  an  insti- 
tution in  a neighbouring  county,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Harcourt,  which  has  for  its  object  to  encourage  the  pea- 
santry to  industry  and  cleanliness,  by  exciting  a spirit  of  emulation,  and 
bestowing  correspondent  rewards.  The  cottages  at  Nuneham  are  just 
what  they  ought  to  be,  comfortable,  but  unostrnutioua;  and  kept  neat, 
because  they  are  capable  of  being  so. 

give 
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give  tlio  poor  man  some  ideas  of  comfort,  by  providing 
him  with  a suitable  habitation,  at  a rent  so  moderate, 
and  with  accommodations  so  judicious,  that  lie  may  be 
animated  with  the  desire,  and  feel  the  possibility  of 
keeping  himself  above  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
parochial  relief. 

Of  the  Berkshire  village  cottages  * in  general,  though 
there  are  many  honourable  exceptions,  when  compared 
with  the  opulence  and  public  spirit  of  the  county,  I 
cannot  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  The 
broken  window  which  “ admits  the  wind,  and  yet  ex- 
cludes the  day,”  the  ragged  thatch,  or  the  broken  tiles, 
the  floor  of  earth,  the  walls  brown  with  smoke,  and 
frequently  only  one  bed-chamber  for  a numerous 
family,  raise  painful  emotions  which  I cannot  repress 
or  conceal.  Where  such  arc  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  I 
have  generally  observed  that  the  parish  rates  run  high- 
est, and  that  Ihc  decent  pride  which  might  have  been 
an  auxiliary  to  virtue  and  to  industry,  is  wholly  lost. 

But  if  it  should  be  urged  that  parishes  or  individuals 
cannot  be  at  the  expcncc  of  erecting  and  upholding 
cottages  superior  to  those  which  meet  the  eye  in  every 
direction,  I will  close  with  the  argument;  and  maintain, 
from  the  preceding  considerations,  as  well  as  what  fol- 
lows, that  it  would  be  economy  to  pay  more  regard  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  alw'ays  the 
quantum  of  cxpence,  but  the  judgment  with  which  it  is 
applied,  that  produces  beneficial  effects.  To  white- 
wash cottages,  both  internally  and  externally,  once 
every  year,  or  every  second  year,  is  a cheap  improve- 
ment, and  will  always  be  salutary  to  health,  and  often 


* In  the  town* .they  are  commonly  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  we 
Snd  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the.kingdonj. 
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stop  the  progress  of  infection.  ,To  make  windows 
which  will  open,  and  to  avoid  crowding  too  many  per- 
sons into  the  same  apartment,  will  promote  the  same 
humane  ends,  and  consequently  save  cxpence.  The 
legislature,  in  a wise  policy,  has  exempted  from  win- 
dow duty  such  houses  belonging  to  poor  persons  as 
have  less  than  six  lights ; but  this  benefit  is  lost  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  windows  themselves, 
even  where  they  have  room  and  occasion  for  their 
use. 

It  is  with  un mingled  satisfaction,  however,  that  I re- 
cord the  generous  exertions  of  his  Majesty  in  Windsor 
Great  Park,  as  well  as  those  of  several  gentlemen  of 
fortune  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  who  have  erected 
neat  and  comfortable  residences  for  their  labourers,  and 
whose  example  I hope  will  not  be  lost  on  other  pro- 
prietors. To  build  lodges  and  cottages  round  domains, 
is  not  less  ornamental  than  it  is  humane.  It  is  provid- 
ing an  asylum  for  servants  who  have  merited  protection 
by  diligent  labour,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  securing 
their  own  property  from  depredations,  by  multiplying 
the  means  of  superintendence.  The  magnificent  seat 
may  evince  the  opulence  of  the  possessor ; but  it  is  the 
state  of  the  cottages  and  farms  on  his  estate  that  be- 
speaks the  character  of  the  man  ! 

It  is  unquestionably  a misfortune  to  the  poor,  that 
the  land-owner  does  not  always  keep  the  cottages  in  his 
own  hands,  instead  of  letting  them  with  a farm  to  his 
tenant.  The  steward,  or  agent,  may  probably  be  averse 
to  the  (rouble  of  collecting  the  sometimes  casual  rent 
of  40  or  50  shillings  a year  ; but  his  employer  would 
find  it  for  his  interest  to  have  a liberal  controul  over  the 
peasantry  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  whom  it  would  thus 
be  in  his  power  to  shew  countenance,  and  extend  en- 
couragement, 
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couragement,  proportioned  to  their  merits.  Mr.  Lore- 
den  is  fully  aware  of  this,  and  on  his  extensive  estates, 
the  cottagers  are  all  his  own  tenants;  but  then  he  is 
likewise  his  own  steward. 

The  industrious  labourer  might  frequently  have  a , 
small  portion  of  waste  land  assigned  him  by  the  lord  of 
the  soil,  on  which  to  build  a cottage,  and  gradually 
bring  into  cultivation  portions  of  land  now  wholly  use- 
less. Such  property  he  should  hold  by  the  payment 
of  a mere  quit-rent  of  twenty-one  years,  the  next  twen- 
ty-one should  have  a low  fixed  rent,  and  after  that  a 
moderate  sum  should  be  paid  annually  in  perpetuity. 

Or  the  spot  might  be  made  copyhold  of  inheritance, 
which  would  probably  be  the  most  eligible  mode  for 
both  parties. 

But  if  the  landlord  does  not  wish  to  encumber  him- 
self with  the  charge,  or  to  attend  to  the  allotment  of 
such  humble  domains,  the  parish  officers  should  not 
forget  that  .they  are  empowered  to  erect  cottages  on  the 
waste  ; and  it  would  often  be  good  policy  to  carry'  this 
into  effect.  In  all  cases,  however,  where  such  edifices 
are  wanting,  it  is  advisable  to  build  them  in  groupes  of 
two,  three,  or  more,  according  to  circumstances,  not 
only  to  reduce  the  expence,  but  to  promote  the  com- 
fort, and  improve  the  moral  habits  of  their  inmates. 

Pilfering,  poaching,  and  other  vicious  or  idle  habits, 
are  less  likely  to  be  indulged  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
neighbours,  than  when  the  cottages  stand  singly',  and 
at  some  distance ; while  the  advantages  of  society  will 
be  found  on  various  occasions,  and  will  naturally  ex-  • 
cite  a spirit  of  virtuous  emulation. 

On  the  subject  of  the  quantity  of  land  that  should 
be  attached  to  cottages,  I have  heard  and  read  many 
contradictory  opinions.  Sir  George  Bowyer,  of  Rad- 
ley, 
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ley,  a young  gentleman  of  the  highest  promise,  told 
me  that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  rebuild  or  repair 
all  the  cottages  on  his  estates,  and  to  allot  to  each  suf- 
ficient land  to  keep  a cow.  While  I admired  his 
philanthropy,  I took  the  liberty  to  question  hew  far 
this  sacrifice  of  ground  would  be  beneficial  to  the  pea- 
sant. In  some  situations,  where  there  are  extensive 
wastes,  a cow,  and  occasionally  a few  sheep,  may  be 
kept  by  the  poor ; but  I have  seldom  seen  that  this 
materially  increased  their  comforts,  while  it  had  a na- 
tural tendency  to  render  them  idle,  and  to  give  them 
ideas  of  a visionary  independence,  incompatible  with 
the  duties  of  their  station. 

From  a rood  to  an  acre  of  land  for  a garden, 
orchard,  and  potatoe  ground,  seems  to  me  as  much  as 
a labourer  can  cultivate  with  advantage  to  himself  ant} 
to  the  public.  He  should  have  enough  to  employ  his 
leisure  hours,  which  would  keep  him  with  his  family, 
and  prevent  his  resorting  to  the  public  house ; but  he 
ought  not  to  occupy  such  a quantity  as  would  be  an 
excuse  for  his  neglecting  regular  labour,  unless  he 
could  have  a sufficiency  to  keep  him  in  constant  em- 
ployment. 

Pigs  and  poultry  I wish  to  see  every  peasant  pos- 
sessing ; * but  I am  convinced  that  cows,  horses,  or 
sheep,  rarely  benefit  him.  Yet  I am  not  unacquainted 
witli  the  value  of  milk  in  every  family ; and  X regret 
that  suckling  of  calves  in  some  places,  and  dairying 
and  feeding  hogs  in  others,  are  used  as  excuses  for  not 
parting  with  even  a pint  of  that  wholesome  fluid  to  the 


* In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  many  cottagers  pay  their  rent 
and  leave  a surplus  for  themselves,  from  pigs,  geese,  and  domestic  fowls, 
in  some  placet,  their  gardens  and  orchards  yield  the  same  advantages. 
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neighbouring  cottagers.  To  effectuate  every  good 
purpose,  let  the  farmer  be  compelled,  by  legislative 
provision,  or  by  covenants  with  his  landlord,  to  keep 
a cow  or  two  for  milking,  and  to  allow  his  labourers 
the  option  of  purchasing  a certain  quantify  of  milk  on 
fair  terms,  according  to  the  number  in  each  family. 

' What  I would  recommend  others  to  be  obliged  to 
do,  Mr.  William  Stone,  of  Englefield,  voluntarily  per- 
forms; a!nd  Mr.  James  Webb,  of  Oakingham,  a man 
who  is  a public  blessing  to  the  town  in  which  he  re- 
sides, keeps  a sufficient  number  of  Holdernesse  cows, 
which  are  excellent  milkers,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
accommodating  the  poor.  I hope  these  are  not  the 
only  instances  that  may  be  found  in  Berkshire  of  this 
praise-worthy  practice.  Though  it  may  not  be  in  my 
power  to  record  them,  the  reward  will  be  the  same  f 
Of  late  years,  gentlemen  in  this  county  have  general- 
ly, and  therefore  it  would  be  invidious  to  discriminate, 
allowed  the  poor  to  plant  potatoes  on  wastes,  and  by 
the  sides  of  roads,  where  the  garden  ground  was  not 
sufficient.  This  is  certainly  serving  them  most  essen- 
tially, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  promoting  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  and  teaching  habits  of  industry, 
without  which,  if  all  the  property  in  the  kingdom  were 
divided  among  them,  they  would  neither  be  happy  nor 
respectable; 

. I conclude  this  section  in  the  words  of  the  Poet  of 
the  Poor. 

“ O give  Die  heirs  of  poverty  their  cots. 

Attach  them  fondly  to  their  native  spots; 

Amidst  their  thorny  paths  entwine  a flow’r — 

Their’s  soft  submission,  thine  attemper’d  pow’r. 

As  the  swain  views  his  speck  of  property, 

In  the  rude  hut  a paradise  shall  see, 

from 
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From  peace-crown’d  dwellings  of  a humble  size, 

Shall,  pleas’d,  behold  more  lofty  mansions  rise; 

Shall  gaze,  unenvying,  on  the  rich  domain, 

Y et  of  his  own  a fonder  sense  retain ; 

For,  ah ! it  stands  on  consecrated  ground, 

A charmed  circle,  though  a narrow  round! 

Where  if  he  finds  in  kind  benevolence, 

Against  the  heating  storm,  a generous  fence. 

In  glad  return  for  all  the  bounty  shewn, 

Ilis  pow’r,  his  praise,  his  hand,  his  heart,  thy  own 

Pratt’s  Cottage  Pictures. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

MODE  OF  OCCUPATION’. 


SECT.  I. — SIZE  OF  FARMS.  CHARACTER  OF  TUB 
FARMERS. 

ON  no  subject  connected  with  rural  economy,  is  there 
more  diversity  of  opinion  than  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
farms.  From  the  monopoly  of  land,  many  political 
■writers  have  deduced  as  a consequence  the  prevailing 
pauperism  and  the  acknowledged  increase  of  the  poor- 
rates  ; while  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  contended, 
that  on  very  small  farms  only  enough  can  be  raised  to 
support  a family,  and  hence  little  or  no  surplus  is  left 
to  be  brought  to  market,  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
class  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  trade  or  manufactures. 

As  is  common  among  disputants,  both  parties  push 
their  arguments  to  an  extreme.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  general  consolidation  of  small  farms  into  large 
ones  would  still  further  increase  the  number  of  the  poor, 
by  throwing  persons  of  small  capital,  who  have  been 
brought  up  to  agriculture,  out  of  employ,  and  reducing 
them  to  the  rank  of  hired  labourers  ; but  where  there  is 
such  a gradation  in  the  size  of  farms  as  will  allow  men 
who  respectively  can  command  from  600/.  to  5,000/. 
to  suit  themselves  with  bargains,  I cannot  believe  that 

the 
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the  system  is  wrong,  or  that  an  agrarian  law  ought  to 
be  passed  to  regulate  the  extent  of  farins< 

Yet  I will  own,  and  I formed  the  idea  during  the 
years  of  scarcity,  in  1796  and  1800,  and  communicated 
it  through  the  medium  of  the  public  prints,  that  they, 
who  in  any  degree  contribute  to  the  increase  of  the 
poor,  should  be  rated  to  their  support,  not  according  to 
the  actual  rental,  but  by  an  ascending  scale.  The  le- 
gislature has  recognized  this  principle  in  imposing 
taxes,  and  why  should  it  not  be  extended  to  poor-rates  ? 

For  instance,  a farm  of  50/.  a year  should  be  assessed 
at  6 d.  in  the  pound,  rent ; 100/.  at  7 \d. ; 150/.  at  9rf.; 
§00/.  at  10  |d. ; 250/.  at  Is. ; SCO/,  at  Is.  1 \d.  ; 350/. 
at  Is.  3d. ; 400/.  at  Is.  6d. ; and  so  on  in  proportion. 
By  this  means  the  small  farmer  would  have  some  chance 
of  preserving  his  independence,  or  even  of  rising  above 
the  difficulties  to  which  his  want  of  capital  exposes 
him,  and  of  supporting  his  family  in  some  degree  of 
credit  and  respectability ; while  the  great  farmerj  who 
would  still  be  at  a much  less  relative  expence,  would 
be  rated  in  no  higher  proportion  than  he  was  well  able 
to  bear.  Every  encouragement  should  undoubtedly  be 
given  to  honest  industry  ; and  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  a man  who  possesses  only  500/.,  which  might  be 
sufficient  to  stock  and  carry  on  the  business  of  a farm  of 
ICO/,  a year,  should  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing into  a new  line  of  business,  or  sinking  into  a com- 
mon labourer. 

It  wilt  be  allowed,  indeed,  by  every  candid  observer, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  agriculture,  a man  who  is  to 
depend  solely  on  farming  can  have  little  prospect  of 
supporting  a family,  and  of  contributing  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  to  the  public  supply,  who  occupies  less 

land 
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land  than  will  employ  a (cam  of  three  or  four  horses; 
but  at  the  same  time  I cannot  help  thinking,  that  five 
farmers  of  that  description  would  raise  morfe  marketable 
produce  than  one  who  monopolized  the  same  quantity 
of  land,  and  who  could  derive  a handsome  income, 
merely  >from  superintendence  and  judgment.  A la- 
bouring farmer,  or  a man  who  is  obliged  personally  to 
work,  is  not  less  useful  in  the  scale  of  human  society 
than  he  whose  capital  enables  him  to  occupy  half  a pa- 
rish, and  to  live  in  a degree  of  style  and  affluence  suit- 
able to  his  means.  I have  heard  it  maintained,  indeed, 
that  the  former  must  work  harder  than  a day  labourer, 
and  it  probably  is  the  case ; but  then  his  toils  are  sweet- 
ened by  the  reflection,  that  he  is  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
own  industry,  and  that  he  has  no  occasion  to  apply  for 
parochial  relief,  either  for  himself  or  his  family.  This 
important  consideration  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
such  discussions.  > Voluntary  labour  is  no  hardship  ; 
and  living  on  humble  fare  is  no  privation,  to  him  who 
feels  that  he  is  providing  against  the  contingencies  of 
fortune,  and  laying  up  something  against  the  approach 
of  age. 

It  is  incontestibly  the  man  of  property  alone  who  can 
afford  to  make  essential  improvements,  and  to  such  we 
owe  the  present  flourishing  state  of  agriculture ; but 
still  I contend,  that  a mixture  of  all  sizes  of  farms  is  best 
for  the  public,  as  bringing  men  of  different  capitals  and 
talents  into  action,  and  giving  that  scope  for  independ- 
ence, which  is  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  any  country. 

That  this  is  in  a great  measure  the  case  in  Berkshire, 
will  appear  from  the  following  memoranda,  taken  in 
different  districts  of  the  county;  and  if  the  number  of 
small  farms  has  been  diminished,  and  of  large  ones  still 
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further  increased,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  cxpence  of  buildings,  and  the  selfish  policy  of 
agents. 

As  it  is  my  wish,  however,  to  be  perfectly  impartial, 
and  to  allow  more  competent  judges  to  speak  their  sen- 
timents, I shall  lay  before  my  readers  some  arguments 
for  and  against  large  farms,  written  by  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  and  whose  opinions  now  lie  before  me. 

“ A farm,”  says  one,  “ smaller  than  what  is  suffi- 
cient to  employ  from  one  to  three  thousand  pounds  in 
ibe  cultivation  thereof,  is  too  small  for  the  employment 
of  any  other  than  a labouring  farmer.  One  thousand 
acres  divided  into  seven  or  eight  farms  in  most  counties, 
would  only  be  employment  for  labouring  farmers  ; and 
I believe  it  will  be  admitted,  that  the  fewer  hands  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  lands,  provided  there  is  no  ne- 
glect, the  more  the  community  is  benefited  ; because 
less  of  the  produce  will  be  consumed  on  the  farm,  and 
consequently  more  carried  to  market. 

“ To  arrange  an  estate  so  as  to  remove  every  incon- 
venience in  the  cultivation  thereof,  is  to  render  it  the 
most  beneficial  to  the  public  and  to  the  owner.  Let 
any  man  say,  whether  most  produce  will  be  carried  to 
market  from  1,000  acres  in  two  farms,  under  the  ma- 
nagement and  maintenance  of  two  families,  or  from 
1,000  acres,  in  eight  farms,  where  it  has  to  maintain  the 
same  number  of  families,  who  work  hard  and  live 
poor,  to  pay  even  a small  rent,  having  seldom  any 
thing  to  carry  to  market,  their  own  sustenance  con- 
suming nearly  all  the  produce  of  their  small  farm ; and 
let  him  consider  with  what  facility  the  work  of  a farm 
* goes  on,  by  the  union  of  numbers  in  men  and  teams.” 

Another  observes,  that  “ farms  from  200/.  to  500/.  a 
year,  are  the  very  best  that  can  be  for  the  public. 

Berkshire. J g There 
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There  can  be  no  reason  why  farms  should  be  less  than 
30  ) acres,  except  that  a smaller  proportion  of  butter, 
eggs,  pigs,  and  poultry,  is  sent  to  market.  But  I be- 
lieve that  the  addition  of  corn  and  cattle  that  are  to  lie 
found  in  lieu  of  them,  will  very  amply  compensate  for 
those  losses.  And  as  to  population,  I am  fully  per- 
suaded that  where  farms  of  a large  size,  from  300  to 
1,000  acres,  are  properly  cultivated  (by  which  I mean 
a more  operose  cultivation,  assisted  by  a sufficient  capi- 
tal), many  more  servants  and  labourers  will  be  found  to 
be  employed  than  on  the  same  number  of  acres  when 
divided  into  small  farms.” 

A third,  with  equal  plausibility  urges,  “ that  the 
cultivation  would  in  all  respects  have  been  much  more 
increased,  had  not  that  idea  infused  itself  into  the  breasts 
of  our  landholders,  of  letting  out  their  lands  in  large 
portions,  and  by  that  means  destroying  the  increase  of 
population  among  the  poor  labouring  peasantry,  the 
most  useful  part  of  the  community,  who  are  entitled,  by 
every  law  of  nature,  justice,  and  propriety,  to  a share 
of  the  inclosurcs  of  the  waste  lands,  now  kept  in  an  use- 
less state,  and  generally,  when  inclosed,  added  to  the 
farm  of  some  rich  overgrown  cultivator,  instead,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  of  being  allotted  to  such,  honest,  in- 
dustrious, labouring  men  as  were  found  worthy,  and 
thus  increase  the  population,  without  which  no  agri- 
cultural improvement  can  be  effected.  The  popula- 
tion of  this  county  is  much  less  than  I should  expect, 
from  the  richness  of  the  generality  of  the  soil  it  ought 
to  be,  and  would  have  been,  had  proper  divisions  of 
land  been  made.  At  present  there  is  little  more  than 
one  inhabitant  to  four  acres  of  land,  when  from  a regu- 
lar division  of  the  whole  of  the  lands  info  small  farms, 
in  the  course  of  a scries  of  years,  they  might  be  doublet! ; 
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and  so  fdr  from  tending  to  increase  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, this  increase  would  reduce  them,  as  I believe  all 
countries,  well  peopled,  can  live  cheaper  than  where  the 
inhabitants  are  few.  For  instance^  in  Brussels,  and  all 
the  towns  in  the  Low  Countries,  which  I believe  were 
better  peopled  than  any  other  part  of  Europe,  before 
the  ravages  of  war  caused  an  alteration  in  the  price  of 
provisions,  a man  might  dine  off  Seven  or  eight  different 
dishes  for  the  value  of  a shilling,  which  in  this  country 
would  cost  five  shillings.  And  if  this  country  were 
peopled  equal  to  what  the  produce  might  be  made, 
that  produce,  instead  of  enhancing  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  reducing 
them.” 


Size  of  Farms,  and  value  of  Land  in  the  vale. 

Coleshill,  and  the  neighbouring  dairying  parishes, 
about  300/.  per  annum,  on  an  average.  Value  of  land 
about  1/.  10s.  per  acre.  ’ 

Uffington. — From  60/.  to  600/.  per  annum.  Average 
rent  of  land  1/.  10s.  per  acre. 

Faringdon. — From  200  to  500  acres.  Arable  and 
pasture  ]/.  10s.,  meadows  from  2/.  2s.  to  2/.  10s.  per 
acre. 

Buckland. — From  75  to  300  acres.  Average  of  land 
11.  5s.  per  acre. 

Kingston  Bagpuze. — Farms  moderate.  Common 
field  15s.,  inclosures  I/.  Is.  per  acre. 

Stanford. — Farms  generally  pretty  large ; but  some 
as  low  as  50/.  per  annum. 

Sparsholt. — From  150/.  to  400/.  a year.  Uphill  from 
7s.  to  12s.  per  acre;  middle  1/.  Is.  ; vale  11.  10s. 

Childrey. — Similarly  circumstanced.  Value  of  land 
nearly  the  same. 

■ • g 2 Letcombe 
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Leicombn  Basset,  and  Regis. — All  inclosed.  Not 
one  farm  in  three  former!}-.  Arable  land  about  1/., 
ck>wus  10s.  per  acre. 

Wantage. — From  50/.  to  40 01.  a year.  Many  about 
150/.  or  200/. 

Ijanncy. — Farms  moderate.  Arable  1/.  5*.  to  1/.  10s., 
meadow  2/.  per  acre. 

MarcUara— From  60/.  to  300/.  a year.  Arable  18s., 
grass  21.  to  31.  per  acre. 

Wytham. — From  100/.  to  3 00/.  Average  per  acre 
1/.  10s. 

Radley. — From  200to  500  acres.  From  1/.  8s.  to 
1/.  10s.  per  acre. 

Abingdon. — From  50  to  400  acres.  Arable  land  from 
11.  10s.  to  21.,  meadows  from  21.  10s.  to  31.  10s.  per 
acre.* 

. Steventon. — From  300  to  400  acres.  A malt  rent 
paid. 

Milton. — From  400/.  to  500/.  a year.  Average  about 
11.  5s.  per  acre, 

Harwell. — Lately  inclosed.  Little  alteration  in  the 

size  of  farms.  Land  from  1/.  9s.  to  1/.  19s.  per  acre, 
-.exclusive  of  tithes. 

Hagbourn. — From  60/.  to  500/.  a year.  Average  of 
land  1/.  5s.  per  acre. 

East  Hendred. — From  100/.  to  500/.  a year.  About 
1/.  per  acre. 

Wallingford. — Farms  generally  moderate.  Arable 
from  1/.  Is.  to  1/.  5s.,  grass  2/.  2s.  and  upwards  per  acre. 

Cholsey. — Generally  pretty  large.  Land  1/.  Is.  per 
acre. 

• In  the  vicinity  of  towns,  small  inclosures  of  grass  land  usually  let 
very  high,  for  the  sake  of  accommodation.  It  is  only  land  rented  for 
profit  to  which  1 have  affixed  a value. 

Streatley. 
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Streatley. — From  60/.  to  350/.  Average  of  aihble 
land  15;. 

IN  THE  CHALK  DISTRICT. 

Ashbury,  which,  though  the  village  stands  in  the 
vale,  has  a large  proportion  of  down  land ; farms  run 
from  2 51.  to  600/.  a year.  Value  of  land  from  10s.  to 
11.  10$.  per  acre. 

Lambourn. — Farms  generally  large.  Land  from  14$. 
to  1/.  5s.  per  acre. 

Shefford,  Great. — About  200  acres  each.  More  fartfas 
now  than  formerly.  Some  new  farms  built.  Arable 
18s.,  meadow  21.  per  acre. 

Shefford,  Little. — Only  two  farms  in  the  parish, 
which  contains  more  than  1,000  acres. 

Great  Fawlcy. — The  largest  farm  about  500/.  a year. 

Boxford,  on  the  confines  of  the  vale  of  the  Kennet. — 
Farms  moderate.  Arable  land  about  11. , meadows  21. 
2s.  per  acre. 

West  Usley. — The  largest  farm  contains  1,000  acres; 
Generally  large. 

East  llsley.— From  200  to  300  acres.  Average 
rent  of  land  about  15s. 

Aldworth. — Farms  from  300  to  500  acres.  Worth 
from  10s.  to  15s.  per  acre. 

Hampstead  Norris.— 'Farms  from  100  to  500  acres 
each. 

Blewbury. — Farms  from  100/.  to  550/.  per  annum. 
Land  from  1/.  to  It.  8s.  About  1,500  acres  of  doWn 
land  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  by  a recent  in- 
closure. 

Bradfield.— From  40  to  900  acres.  Average  of  land 
11.  3s.  , per  acre. 

Tidmarsh 
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•:.Tidmarsh.-^Frora  50to  500  acres.  Land  worth  11. 
6s.  per  acre.  • v *' 

Pangbourn. — Farms  from  100  to  400  acres.  Land 
from  I/,  to  31.  per  acre. 

Purley. — The  whole  parish,  nearly  1,000  acres  in  one 
farm.  Land  1/.  8s.  per  acre.  1 ••  ••••' 

Basildon. — Farms  from  50  to  350  acres.  Land  from 
18s.  to  1/.  15s.  per  acre..-  • .'■  ■■ 

Wargrave. — From  50  to  400  acres.  Land  from  1/. 
to  2/.  per  acre. 

Hurley. — Farms  from  100/.  to  400/.  Average  of 
land  J/.  3s.  per  acre. 

Bisham. — From  1 50/.  to  70 01.  a year.  Land,  in- 
cluding tithes,  1/.  15s.  per  acre. 

Cookham.— From  200  to  600  acres.  Value  of  land 
about  1/.  10s.  per  acre. 

IN  THE  VALE  OF  THE  KEN  RET,  &C. 

Hungerford. — Farms  of  all  sizes.  Average  of  arable 
land  18s.  per  acre.  • . 

Kintbury. — Farms  moderate.  Average  of  arable 
and  pasture  land  1/.  5s.,  meadows  21. 

Inkpen  and  Woodhay. — Nearly  similarly  circum- 
stanced. 

Enbourn. — Farms  of  various  sizes.  Only  one  very 
large.  Average  of  land  14s.  per  acre. 

Speen. — Farms  moderate.  Arable  land  1/.,  pasture 
3/.  to  4/.,  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  Newbury. 

Newbury. — Farms  small.  Rent  various,  according 
to  soil  and  situation,  from  10s.  to  41.  4s. 

Reading. — From  50  to  S00  acres.  Arable  11.  10s., 
meadows  from  21.  2s.  to  31.  3s. 

Sulhan.pstead. — Farms  from  50  to  400  acres.  Ave- 
rage 1/.  7s.  per  acre. 

Thatcham. 
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Thatcliam.— From  50/.  to  GOO/,  a year.  Land  from 
5s.  to  31.  is.  per  acre. 

Swallowfield. — Average  of  farms  100/.  a year.  Of 
land  )/.  per  acre. 

Shinfield.— Farms  moderate.  Land  on  an  average . 
1/.  Is.  per  acre. 

Sunning. — From  150  to  300  acres.  From  1/.  Is.  to 
1/.  5s.  arable,  meadows  1/.  15s. 

Tilehurst.— Farms  of  various  sizes.  From  12s.  to 
]/.  15s.  per  acre. 

Tidmarsh. — From  50  to  400  acres.  Land  1/.  6s. 
per  acre  on  an  average. 

i Englefield. — Only  three  farms  in  the  parish.  Ave- 
rage of  land  1/.  8s.  per  acre. 

Aldcrmaston. — Farms  from  50/.  to 200/.  Rent  from 
1/.  Is.  to  1/.  1 0s.  per  acre. 

Beenhara. — Farms  pretty  large.  Value  of  land  as  in 
Aldermaston. 

Ufton. — Average  of  farms  250  acres ; of  land  1/.  Is. 
per  acre. 

Stanford  Bingley. — From  100  to  400  acres.  Average 
of  land  1/.  Is.  per  acre. 

IN  THE  FOREST  DISTRICT,  &C. 

Oakingham. — Farms  of  all  sizes,  but  none  very  large. 
Average  of  land  1/.  Is.  per  acre. 

Hurst.— From  100/.  to  300/.  per  annum.  Average 
of  land  1 /.  per  acre. 

Ruscombe. — Farms  moderately  large.  Average  of 
land  1/.  per  acre. 

Waltham,  Lawrence. — Largest  farm  250  acres;  some 
very  small.  1/.  10s.  per  acre. 

Waltham,  White. — Farms  from  150  to  320  acres.. 
Average  of  land  1/.  10s. 

■*  Bray. 
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Bray. — Farms  of  all  sizes.  Arable  land  1/.  lO.w, 
grass  from  2/.  to  3/. 

Windsor,  Old. — Farms  generally  small.  Arable  1/. 
10s.,  meadows  2/.  Vs.  per  acre. 

Sunninghill. — Farms  moderate.  Average  of  land 

15s. 

Warfield. — Average  about  100/.  a year;  of  land  1/. 
per  acre. 

Easthampstead. — Farms  about  100/.  a year.  Land 
from  15s.  to  I/,  per  acre. 

Binfidd. — From  150  to  300  acres.  Arabic  land  1/. 
Is.  per  acre. 

Winkficld.-— Farms  generally  small.  Arable  15s., 
grass  from  1/.  10s.  to  2/. 

Properly  speaking,  Hurley,  Bisham,  Remcnbam, 
Wargrave,  and  Cookham  belong  to  this  diyision,  in  a 
Jocal  point  of  yiew ; but  for  the  sake  of  unifprmity  I 
have  followed  the  divisions  of  the  soil  in  Chap.  I. 

On  the  whole,  I think  I am  warranted  in  taking  the 
average  rent  of  farms  throughout  the  county  at  150/.* 
a year,  and  of  land  of  every  description  at  about  1/.  Is. ; 
and  I farther  beg  leave  to  remark  that  the  quantity  of 
acres  ought  not  to  be  the  criterion  of  the  largeness  or 
smallness  of  farms.  A sheep  farm  on  the  hills  must  of 
necessity  be  extensive,  for  very' obvious  reasons,  to  render 
it  an  object  to  a man  with  a sufficient  capital ; yet  the 
rent  is  probably  not  higher  than  in  the  vale,  where  half 
the  number  of  acres  constitute  what  is  called  a large 
farm. 

No  general  rules  can  be  applied  to  all  situations ; 

remarks  on  Mr.  Pearce’s  Report,  1794,  the  average  rent  of 
farms  was  supposed  to  be  under  100/.  a year  j but  the  rise  of  rent,  and 
other  circumstances,  have  certainly  rendered  that  calculation  inappli* 
cable  to  the  present  time, 
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and  after  all  that  can  be  said  by  political  economists, 
local  knowledge  and  sound  judgment  must  be  left  to 
exert  themselves,  and  they  will  seldom  decide  wrong  in 
the  aggregate. 

Without  any  partial  praise,  the  character  of  the 
Berkshire  farmer  unquestionably  deserves  to  stand 
high.  The  yeomanry  have  already  been  mentioned 
with  due  applause ; and  the  influence  of  their  example 
descends  to  the  rack-renters,  many  of  whom  are  not  in- 
ferior in  point  of  education  and  manners,  and  in  the 
spirit  with  which  they  carry  on  agricultural  improve- 
ments, when  circumstances  allow  them  to  exert  their 
native  energies. 

In  short,  a hospitable  style  of  living,  liberality  of  sen- 
timent, and  independence  of  principle,  are  characteristic 
of  the  Berkshire  farmer,  to  which  he  unites  persevering 
industry  and  integrity  in  his  dealings,  which  render 
him  worthy  of  the  comforts  he  enjoys. 


, SECT.  II. — RENT. 

0 

The  rent  of  lands  is  almost  wholly  paid  in  money, 
except  when  estates,  of  which  there  are  several  in  this 
county,  are  held  under  colleges  and  chapters,  when 
the  usual  reservations  of  corn-rents,  and  sometimes  of 
malt,  are  made.  The  policy  of  this  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  experience  of  ages,  and  therefore  it  furnishes  no 
subject  for  remark  in  this  place. 

Land  owners  seldom  stipulate  for  any  services,  hc- 
yond  wbat  are  connected  with  the  repairs  of  buildings 
on  the  respective  farms ; and,  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation, they  allow  from  three  to  six  months  rent  in 

hand. 
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band.  Few,  very  few,  have  the  character  of  being 
exorbitant  in  their  demands ; and  many  instances  occur 
where  the  same  race  of  tenants,  and  the  same  race  of 
proprietors  have  for  generations  maintained  an  un- 
broken connection,  which  is  equally  creditable  to  both. 


SECT.  III. TITHES. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  the  title  by  which  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  agriculture  is  appropriated  to 
the  church,  is  far  more  ancient  and  better  ascertained 
than  that  to  the  other  nine  parts,  it  will  appear  sur- 
prising that  the  dues  of  the  clergy  should  generally  be 
paid  with  reluctance,  and  that  lay  proprietors,  on  the 
contrary,  should  find  little  difficulty,  either  in  obtain- 
ing a fair  rent  for  their  lands,  or  a reasonable  composi- 
tion for  their  tithes.  Yet  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that 
incumbents,  however  moderate  in  their  demands,  can 
seldom  advance  the  composition  for  their  tithes  in  any 
proportion  to  their  value,  without  exposing  themselves 
to  obloquy  and  opposition ; or  if  they  take  their  tithes 
up,  arc  frequently  subject  to  expences  and  inconve- 
niences, besides  producing  an  unfavourable  effect  on 
agricultural  improvement,  to  encourage  which  ought 
to  be  no  less  the  object  of  private  than  of  public  policy. 

The  farmer,  when  he  takes  a bargain  subject  to  tithes, 
will  undoubtedly  estimate  the  proportion  he  is  to  pay 
to  the  incumbent,  not  according  to  what  may  have 
been  demanded  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  what  it 
is  actually  worth  at  the  present  moment  ;*  and  if,  by 

* I have  seen  many  good  effects  resulting  from  the  proprietors  of 
land  becoming  personally  responsible  to  the  clergyman,  and  letting  their 
* estates, 
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the  lenity  or  forbearance  of  the  rector  or  vicar  of  his 
parish,  he  pays  less,  he  ought  to  consider  it  as  a sacri- 
fice that  often  can  be  ill' afforded,  and  as  laying  him 
tinder  an  obligation  which  he  should  endeavour  to  re- 
turn by  every  means  in  his  power.  Were  this  the  case, 
that  harmony  .which  the  good  of  religion,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  parties  require,  would  be  preserved  invio- 
late ; and  none  but  the  extortionate  incumbent,  qf 
which  I have  not  rnet  with  a single  instance  in  this 
county,  would  be  the  object  of  deserved  enmity  and  re- 
proach. 

In  fact,  the  rights  of  the  clergy  are  exacted  with  ex- 
treme moderation,  small  as  many  of  their  livings  are, 
not  only  in  Berkshire,  but  I believe  in  most  parts  of 
England — the  highest  composition  for  vicarial  tithes  in 
this  district  being  only  Si',  per  acre  in  dairying  farms, 
and  the  highest  rectorial  no  more  than  7s.  in  the  most 
productive  and  well  cultivated  parishes  ; while  several 
vicars,  to  my  knowledge,  have  only  the  very  low  com- 
position of  9d.  in  the  pound  rent,  and  rectors  4s. : so 
that,  taking  the  average  of  vicarial  compositions,  they 
do  not  exceed  Is.  3d.  in  the  pound,  nor  great  tithes 
5s.*  This  must  obviously  be  extremely  reasonable  ; 
and  I can  add,  from  a very  minute  investigation  of  the 
fact,  that  not  one  rector  in  ten  takes  his  tithes  in  kind ; 


estates,  especially  when  there  are  no  leases,  tithe  free.  The  advantage 
is  mutual;  and  it  prevents  misunderstandings,  as  well  as  an  opposition 
of  interests,  which  frequently  arise,  when  the  tenant  and  the  incumbent 
^re  left  to  themselves. 

* It  is  not  however  always  considered,  that  where  there  is  a vicar,  the 
impropriator  should  regulate  his  composition  for  great  tithes  according 
to  their  respective  rights.  Where  the  impropriate  great  tithes  are  5i. 
in  the  pound,  or  by  the  acre,  the  vicar,  on  an  average,  is  entitled  to  1«, 
(J.,  or  a fifth  and  a tenth,  as  the  case  may  be, 
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and  I beard  only  of  one  or  two  vicars  who  did  so,  and 
who  were  probably  driven  to  this  measure,  by  the  stub- 
born opposition  of  their  parishioners.*  Yet  notwith- 
standing (his  indulgence,  I will  not  disguise  that  com- 
plaints exist  of  the  hardship  of  tithes  from  the  fanner, 
and  of  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which  the  incumbent 
is  sometimes  placed,  by  trying  to  raise  his  humble  be- 
nefice to  two-thirds,  or  even  one-half  of  its  real  worth. 
Hence  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  a 
system,  which  excites  prejudices  in  the  most  liberal  and 
enlightened  minds,  and  which  equally  militates  against 
the  interests  of  religion  and  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

So  much, -however,  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
tithes,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  a new  light  can 
be  thrown  on  it.  But  as  I have  had  some  experience 
in  such  affairs,  and  the  business  in  which  I am  engaged 
naturally  calls  on  me  to  deliver  my  unbiassed  senti- 
ments, I shall  first  notice  the  different  kinds  of  eccle- 
siastical property,  either  as  it  originally  stood,  or  as  it 
has  been  altered  by  competent  authorities,  and  then 
propose  some  beneficial  improvements  undereach. 

Tithes,  or  a tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  of  cattle,  have  been  so  long  established, 
that  without  asserting  their  divine  right,  it  may  be 
maintained,  that  every  estate  in  the  kingdom  was  once 
subject  to  them,  and  that  every  exoneration  has  arisen, 
either  from  encroachment,  from  royal  grant  on  thedis- 


* I will  candidly  own,  that  except  in  extreme  cases*  it  is  seldom  bene- 
ficial to  the  clergy  to  take  up  their  tithes.  The  expence  of  servants  and 
horses,  and  the  charge  of  poor  rates,  to  which  they  are  thus  rendered 
liable,  must  inevitably  absorb  all  the  profits  which  can  accrue,  over 
and  above  the  terms  of  a fair  composition,  while  the  chance  of  being 
unpopular  or  unhappy,  must  be  increased  in  a tenfold  degree. 
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solution  of  tbe  abbeys,  oi  from  impolitic  concession,  by- 
accepting  a specific  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  them, 
which,  as  it  does  not  vary  with  the  times,  has  left  the 
clergy  in  many  parishes  of  this  kingdom,  without  any 
adequate  provision.  All  inoduses  and  compositions 
real  ate  of  this  nature ; but  as  many  of  these  are  fixed 
and  irrevocable,  it  must  be  left  to  the  generosityof  pa- 
trons, or  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  to  rectify  the 
evils  which  they  have  produced,  and  to  fulfil  the 
scripture  maxim,  that  “ the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.” 

With  regard  to  tithes  in  secular  lands,  though  the 
church  may  suffer  in  the  amount  of  its  income,  it  de- 
rives a considerable  degree  of  security  for  what  it  still 
possesses,  from  thievery  circumstance;  and  I shall  touch 
no  further  on  this  point  than  to  propose,  that  they 
should  be  commuted  for  land,  according  to  their  value. 
To  this  I can  see  no  reasonable  objection,  and  no  insu- 
perable difficulty,  if  a legislative  plan  were  once  chalk- 
ed out  for  its  accomplishment. 

As  for  tithes  in  the  bands  of  the  clergy,  whether 
great  or  small,  I tbink  they  might  be  beneficially  com- 
muted, by  first  taking  their  fair  valuation  by  two  com- 
petent sworn  commissioners,  one  of  whom  should'  be 
named  by  the  incumbent,  and  thus  fixing  a sum  to  be 
paid  according  to  the  combined  prices  of  corn , meat, 
(mutton  and  beef)  and  malt,  to  be  taken  oh  the  average 
of  the  seven,  preceding  years,  and  to  vary  with  the  times 
every  subsequent  seven  years.  And  in  order  to  prevent 
anything  personal  between  the  incumbent  and  his  pa- 
rishioners, except  in  the  duties  of  his  vocation,  I would 
make  the  overseers  and  churchwardens  the  responsible 
agents  in  collecting  and  paying  the  sum  to  be  raised, 
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with  certain  provisoes  and  securities,  against  misapply 
cation  and  loss. 

A corn-rent  alone  is  found  to  be  an  inadequate  mode 
of  commutation*  ; but  taking  the  three  great  articles  of 
life  in  every  family,  bread,  meal,  and  malt , the  clergy- 
man would  be  seen  re  from  injury,  and  t he  farmer  pay- 
ing only  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  produce, 
would  have  no  reason  to  complain.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  I wish  the  laws  uniformly  to  act  for  the 
benefit  and  security  of  the  parochial  minister,  without 
subjecting  him  to  the  necessity  of  coming  forward  in 
a personal  and  partial  light.  By  these  means,  what  he 
might  lose  in  the  influence  of  fear,  would  be  amply 
compensated  for  on  the  principle  of  love;  without  which 
he  can  seldom  be  happy  himself,  or  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  office  with  effect  and  satisfaction. 

Where  lands  have  been  exonerated  from  tithes  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  and  an  allotment  made  in  land  in 
lieu  of  them,  even  where  an  adequate  value  has  been 
given,  which  in  no  instance  that  has  fallen  within  my 
notice  is  really  the  casc,+  it  is  throwing  too  much  land 


* On  this  subject  I recollect  having  a friendly  conversation,  some 
years  ago,  with  the  late  venerable  and  learned  Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  my  diocesan,  who  seemed  strongly  inclined  to  corn-rents, 
but  which  l took  the  liberty  to  state  were  not  an  equivalent  for  tithes. 

t A fifth  of  the  arable,  and  a ninth  of  the|pasture  is  by  no  mean* 
equal  to  the  value  of  tithes  ; and  so  well  are  the  clergy  convinced  of 
this,  that  though  the  above  is  the  general  allowance,  several  parishes 
that  have  been  inclosed  in  this  county,  under  certain  acts  of  parliament, 
are  not  exonerated  from  tithes.  Of  this  dcicriftim  are  the  fallowing : 


Buckland,  the  Rectory, 
East  Garston, 

Harwell, 

East  Hendred, 
Lambourn, 

Letcombe  Regis, 


Shalbourn, 

Sparsholt, 

Stanford, 

Stratfield  Mortimer, 
Ufton, 

Lawrence  Waltham. 
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into  mortmain j it  is  subjecting  the  incumbent  to  all  Hie 
cares  and  incumbrances  oflanded  property,  and  driving 
him  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  a farmer,  for  which 
beisofien  ill  qualified,  or  of  letting  his  lands,  according 
to  the  existing  laws,  on  such  conditions,  that  improve- 
ment must  be  checked,  and  industry  languish. 

In  order,  however,  to  obviate  some  of  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  a practice  that  has  already  become  too 
general,  I would  propose,  that  after  reserving  a suf- 
ficient glebe,  which  in  every  instance  should  be  done, 
with  a due  regard  to  the  value  of  the  living,  the  incum- 
bent should  be  allowed  to  lease  the  remainder,  at  the 
full  value,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  the  bishop, 
on  a running  lease,  determinable  every  three  or  seven 
years,  at  the  option  of  either  of  the  two  principal  con- 
tracting parties.  A new  incumbent  would  thus,  with- 
out waiting  too  long,  have  an  opportunity  of  improving 
his  properly,  if  he  thought  it  capable  of  being  so; 
and  the  tenant  having  a fair  prospect  of  occupying  the 
land  under  any  change,  would  feel  himself  equally  safe 
in  making  improvements,  as  if  he  rented  of  a layman. 
All  dilapidations  and  repairs  on  the  farm,  however, 


Land  in  lieu  of  Tithet • 
Ashbury, 

Buckland,  the  Vicarage, 
Dcnc  Worth, 

Faringdon, 
Farnborotigh, 
Hampstead  Norris, 
Hinton, 

Rcmenhani, 

Shilton, 

Shrivenham, 

Speen, 

6unniugwcll, 

Uffington.  • 


Corn  Rents. 

Little  Faringdon,  the  Vicarage, 
Pusey. 

Money  Payment. 

Inlcpen. 

N.  B.  The  greatest  part  of  these 
inclosures  have  taken  place  within 
the  last  ten  years,  particularly  those 
where  the  lands  are  not  exonerated 
from  tithes. 
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should  fall  on  the  tenant ; who  ought  not  only  to  be 
bound  in  proper  covenants,  but  be  obliged  to  give  due 
security  for  their  performance,  as  well  as  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent. 

Or,  to  land  belonging  to  the  clergy,  the  corn,  meat, 
and  malt  rents  might  be  applied  as  well  as  to  tithes,  with 
leases  for  twenty-one  years  certain,  which  would  pro- 
bably be  the  most  eligible  mode,  as  it  would  give  uni- 
formity to  the  plan  of  clerical  provision,  and  would 
always  afford  an  income,  according  to  the  times.* 

These  plans  I propose  to  the  Honourable  Board  and 
to  the  public  with  the  utmost  diffidence,  and  with  no 
invidious  or  partial  aims.  Whatever  is  dear  to  the 
clergy,  or  estimable  in  their  character,  must  depend  on 
the  influence  they  possess  in  their  respective  parishes, 
and  the  independence  of  their  means.  There  are  often 
claims  upon  them  from  poverty  and  misfortune,  to 
which  perhaps  they  arc  obliged  from  the  necessities  of 
their  own  families  to  turn  a deaf  ear  ; or  if  the  heart 
gives,  the  purse  denies  : they  are  subjected  to  numerous 
privations  and  disqualifications,  which  laymen  who  can 
launch  out  into  business,  never  know  ; their  education 
is  expensive,  and  their  returns  at  best  but  slow,  and 


* As  it  is  my  duty  to  give  publicity  to  the  sentiments  of  others  on 
this  important  topic,  1 subjoin  the  suggestions  of  some  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  Newbury  district,  in  observation  on  Mr.  Pearce's 
Report. 

“ Perhaps  an  equivalent  for  tithe,  at  so  much  in  the  pound,  on  the 
annual  rent,  may  be  the  least  objectionable  mode  of  abolishing  tithe  in 
kind ; and  if  the  tithe  owner  is  not  satisfied  with  the  rent,  let  him  have 
the  power  of  throwing  the  valuation  of  the  land  into  the  hands  of  cotn- 
misslbners.  The  proprietor  may  possibly  object  to  this  on  account  of 
the  bar  to  any  great  improvement : but  is  he  not  liable  to  this  on  the 
poor  rates  and  other  parochial  assessments  ?” 
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most  commonly  inadequate  to  tbeir  comfortable  support. 
Their  profession  renders  them  objects  of  respect ; but 
they  ought  not  to  be  objects  of  pity  also ! 

The  suggestions  I have  offered  for  ameliorating  tlicir 
condition,  should  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  attract 
notice  and  to  be  carried  into  effect,  would  be  much 
ipore  beneficial  to  the  public  than  to  themselves  ; for 
J recur  to  my  position,  that  in  order  to  do  all  the  good 
which  a clergyman  ought  to  wish,  no  personal  conflict? 
and  misunderstandings  should  be  allowed  to  exist  be- 
tween him  aud  his  parishioners  on  the  score  of  income. 
The  clergy  are  seldom  qualified  to  shine  as  men  of  the 
world ; and  the  less  they  have  to  do  in  its  mercenary 
pursuits,  the  more  their  characters  will  be  exalted,  and 
the  more  service  they  will  be  able  to  perform  in  the  line 
of  their  duty.  If  our  constitution,  to  which  we  all  na* 
turally  cling,  is  to  be  preserved,  it  must  he  through 
the  exertions  of  the  clergy  of  the  establishment,  who' 
frequently,  under  circumstances  the  most  discouraging, 
and  amidst  means  the  most  contracted,  have,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  steadily  persevered  in  inculcat- 
ing submission  to  the  laws,  and  allegiance  to  their  sove- 
reign ; and  if  on  any  occasion  their  influence  has  been 
inferior  to  their  zeal,  if  from  the  nature  qf  their  provir 
sion,  agricultural  improvement  has  been  checked,  or 
misunderstandings  have  arisen,  let  it  not  be  imputed  to 
them,  but  to  the  operation  of  causes  in  which  they  had. 

. little  or  no  share. 

I shall  only  further  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  sec- 
taries of  all  denominations  voluntarily  contribute,  at 
their  own  expence,  to  support  their  ministers,  whether 
qualified  or  not  for  the  office  they  undertake  ; and  that 
it  is  only  the  clergy  of  the  establishment  who  are  sub- 
jected to  the  inconveniences  and  mortifications  of  assert- 
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in"'  tlicir  legitimate  rights,  and  of  collecting  their  indis- 
putable dues.  I could  wish  that  the  necessity  of  this 
were  done  away,  on  account  of  superior  interests,  and 
not  from  worldly  views.  During  a painful,  an  active, 
and  eventful  life,  I have  frequently  seen  and  lamented 
the  cruel  dilemma  to  which  a clergyman  is  reduced, 
either  of  making  himself  unpopular  by  claiming  some 
share  ofhis  rights,  or  of  submitting  to  every  species  of 
imposition  and  evasion  from  the  ungenerous  and  the  * 
purse-proud.  He  is  often  the  only  man  in  a parish 
' who  is  precluded  from  any  honest  means  of  improving 
his  fortune  ; and  yet  he  is  too  frequently  the  oidy  man 
who  is  envied  for  the  little  he  has  obtained.  A living  of 
500  or  400/.  a year,  in  the  present  times,  is  sufficiently 
small  for  a gentleman  and  a scholar  ; and  yet  few,  very 
few,  comparatively  speaking,  have  half  that  income; 
while  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, by  honest  industry  alone,  will  realize  annually 
more  than  a clergyman  has  to  subsist  on. 

It  is  therefore  a duty  which  cannot  be  violated  on 
any  principle  of  justice,  honour,  and  humanity,  to 
, allow  an  incumbent  the  moderate  dues  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  which  are  commonly  far  below  the  rank  and 
character  he  has  to  support  in  life.  I do  not  wish  to  see 
livings  equalized  any  more  than  1 wish  to  see  an  agra- 
rian  law ; but  I maintain,  that  every  parish  priest 
ought  to  have  a comfortable  residence  and  a competent 
provision  ; and  even  something  beyond  this  is  requisite 
to  promote  emulation,  and  to  reward  meritorious  con- 
duct. Laws  to  enforce  residence  must  ever  be  nugatory, 
while  it  is  impossible,  without  inhumanity,  to  carry  them 
into  effect. 

According  to  a statement  published  by  a former  re- 
spectable diocesan,  now  Bishop  of  Durham,  it  will  be 
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three  hundred  years  before  the  operation  of  Queen 
Anne’s  bounty,  amounting  to  15,000/.  annually,  wilt 
raise  every  living  in  England  and  Wales  to  the  small 
sum  of  50/.  a year.  This  was  made  in  1789  ; ,and  if  they 
are  in  any  measure  increased  from  other  causes  since  that 
period,  so  is  the  expence  of  subsistence  in  a doable 
proportion.  The  prospect  is  certainly  sufficiently  dis- 
couraging to  candidates  for  orders  ; and  if  there  were 
not  a portion  of  higher  prizes  in  the  ecclesiastical  lottery, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that,  though  the  labour  is  great,  the 
workmen  would  be  few. 


PECULIAR  CUSTOMS. 

I did  not  find  many  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of 
tithing;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  compositions 
being  so  general,  it  is  probable  that  if  any  existed,  they 
are  now  obsolete.  Vicars  are  usually  entitled  to  the 
tithe  of  woods.  At  Hurley,  a composition,  under  a 
decree  of  chancery,  which  has  been  hitherto  acqui- 
esced in,  though  certainly  not  binding,  is  paid  in  lieu  of 
nine  loads  of  billet  wood,  at  the  rate  of  12s.  per  load, 
though  the  fair  value  is  from  36s.  to  42s.  per  load. 
Even  the  nine  loads  of  billet  wood  seem  to  have  been  a 
'still  more  ancient  composition,  in  lieu  of  the  value  of 
the  tithes,  on  cutting  the  woods  formerly  belonging  to 
Lord  Lovelace. 

The  parishioners  who  pay  tithes  to  my  respected 
friend,  the  vicar  of  Cumner,  formerly  one  of  the  largest, 
parishes  in  {he  county,*,  have  a claim  of  being  enter- 


# North  Hinksey,  South  Hinksey,  and  Wootten  were  all  taken  out 
of  it  by  act  of  parliament,  about  a century  ago. 
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taincdat  ihe  vicarage,  on  the  afternoon  of  Christmas- 
day,  with  four  bushels  of  malt  brewed  into  ale  and 
’beer,  two  bushels  of  wheat  mnde  into  bread,  and  \ cwt. 
of  cheese.  A n allowance  in  money  is  now  made  in  lieu, 
of  this  singular  entertainment. 

At  Sonthmorefon,  where  (here  are  four  tilhings,  one 
of  them  belongs  to  the  rector  solely,  and  another  jointly 
With  a layman,  in  which  the  tithes  ore  taken  in  kind, 
and  their  produce  being  divided  into  five  parts,  the 
tector  has  two  of  them.  The  other  titkings  are  in  lay 
hands. 


SECTION  IVi — POOR  RATES. 

From  tlie  returns  made  to  parliament,  it  appears 
that  Berkshire  raised  by  the  poor’s  rate,  from  Easter 
1802  to  Easter  1803,  the  sum  of  90,860/.  ; that  the 
rates  in  1783?  4 and  5,  averaged  49,646/.  per  annum  j 
and  in  1776  the  poor’s  rate  within  the  county  was  only 
39,726/. ; from  whence  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  space 
of  less  than  thirty  years,  the  charge  of  maintaining  the 
poor  has  been  more  than  doubled.  And  since  the  last 
estimate  was  made  by  order  of  government,  though 
immediately  following  a period  of  peculiar  distress, 
there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rates  have  been 
materially  and  generally  decreased,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  though  it  is  not  probable  they  have  risen. 

In  1803,  the  rates  amounted  to  4s.  lid.  in  the  pound  ; 
but  it  should  be  observed,  that  they  arc  seldom  assessed 
on  the  real  rent.  In  some  parishes,  we  find  an  old 
valuation,  founded  on  unknown  data,  which  has  been 
acquiesced  in,  beyond  the  memory  of  man  ; in  others 
the  quality  price  of  the  land  on  an  inclosure  has  served 
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as  a guide  for  more  than  twenty  years,  regardless  of  the 
improved  value  of  the  property  ; so  that,  on  the  whole 
we  must  consider  the  estates  and  houses  assessed,  as 
valued  at  little  more  than  two-thirds,  certainly  less  than 
three-fourths  of  their  real  rent.  For  dropping  frac- 
tional parts,  and  taking  the  sum  raised  in  1803,  at 
97,000/.,  and  the  rate  per  pound  at  five  shillings,  the 
annual  rental  of  the  county  would  only  be  388,000/. ; 
whereas  I have  no  reason  to  think  that  my  estimate  of 
550,000/.  as  the  rent  of  lands,  houses,  and  mills,  is 
above  the  value.  * 

It  would  tend  much  to  allay  the  public  clamour  of 
ihe  increasing  ex pences  of  the  poor,  and  would  pro- 
mote the  ends  of  private  justice,  if  the  poor  rates  were 
Universally  assessed,  according  to  the  real  value,  to  be 
taken  without  prejudice  or  partiality  by  sworn  paro- 
chial commissioners,  every  seven  years.  We  know 
that  estates  are  frequently  doubled  in  rent,  while  the 
nominal  assessed  rate  remains  the  same.  From  a va- 
riety of  calculations,  and  taking  a number  of  averages 
from  accurate  data,  I find  that  the  poor’s  rate  on  the 
actual  rents  throughout  the  county,  does  not  exceed 
3s.  4d.  in  the  pound,  which  will  make  a rental  of  about 
560,000/.  per  annum:  taking  the  assessment  of  1803 
as  the  standard  of  compulation.  This  tallies  pretty 
nearly  with  the  estimate  already  made. 

Moveable  property,  as  far  as  I have  obtained  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  is  seldom  assessed.  In  Abing- 
don, however,  where  the  rates  in  St.  Helen’s  parish 
now  average  about  6s.  6d.  on  a three-fourths  value, 
and  in  St.  Nicholas’  about  7s.  fit/.,  on  a two-thirds 
value,  stock  is  charged  in  a moderate  proportion +; 

* Sec  Chap.  II.  Sect.  I. 

t From  the  information  of  George  Knapp,  Esq.  M.  P. 
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, and  in  towns  where  the  poor  is  numerous,  from  the  de. 
cline  of  manufactures  or  other  causes,  it  seems  not  only 
just,  but  expedient,  that  the  poor’s  rate  should  be  as- 
sessed on  moveable  as  well  as  immoveable  property. 

Instead  of  this,  I have  to  lament,  that  in  some  pa- 
rishes, the  proprietor  of  a cottage  and  a garden,  who 
lives  by  his  daily  labour,  and  ought  to  be  an  object  of 
respect  and  indulgence,  because  he  keeps  himself  from 
being  chargeable  to  the  parish,  is  assessed  in  his  full 
proportion  ; while  a person  who  is  making  hundreds  a 
year  by  trade  or  a profession,  pays  only  to  the  poor  for 
the  premises  he  occupies. 

Hut  to  return  from  this  digression  ; it  appears  that  of 
the  96,800/.  collected  for  the  use  of  the  poor  in  Berk- 
shire, in  1803,  the  sum  of  67,58 91.  was  expended  out 
/ of  houses  of  industry  or  workhouses,  14,404/.  in. houses 

of  industry  or  workhouses,  and  3,610/.  in  law  expenccs! 
making  in  all  85,603/.  The  remaining  1 1 ,257/.  was 
i probably  expended  in  county  rales,  and  other  paro- 
chial assessments,  and  allowances,  usually  provided 
f.ir  from  the  poor  rates.  The  number  of  persons  re- 
lieved out  of  houses  of  industry  or  workhouses,  not  in- 
cluding their  children  amounted  to  5,620/. ; of- persons 
relieved  in  houses  of  industry  or  workhouses,  including 
children,  1,169/. ; and  of  persons  relieved  occasionally, 
8,266/. 

In  several  parts  of  the  county,  and  particularly  in 
towns,  there  are  houses  of  industry  or  workhouses, 
which  seem  to  me  synonymous,  though  the  former  are 
properly  under  the  superintendence  of  guardians,  aud 
the  latter  nee  conducted  by  the  parish-officers,  or  some 
persons  employed  by  them.  As  far  as  concerns  the 
aged,  who  have  no  connections,  capable  or  willing  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  children  who  are  orphans,  I 
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think,  under  proper  management,  that  they  are  excellent 
institutions,  and  furnish  a necessary  asylum  in  po- 
pulous parishes.  I would  likewise  have  distinct  wards, 
or  unconnected  buildings,  for  the  idle  and  the  profligate 
of  both  sexes,  where  they  should  be  kept  to  some  de- 
grading and  laborious  employment,  till  they  gave  evi- 
dence of  an  amendment  of  manners  ; but  when  families 
are  hurried  to  these  receptacles  of  misery,  for  no  fault 
of  their  own,  but  because  they  want  relief  at  home  ; or 
when  the  ties  of  nature  are  lacerated  by  separating 
parents  from  their  children,  I must  reprobate  the  sys- 
tem, whatever  diminution  of  e.vpence  it  may  produce,  • 
or  by  whatever  authority  it  may  be  enforced. 

It  is,  however,  against  the  principle  and  not  its  ap- 
plication, in  this  county  at  least,  that  l enter  my  pro- 
test. The  enlightened  and  liberal-minded  magistracy 
of  Berks,  as  well  as  the  generality  of  parish-officers, 
would  never  sanction  any  practice  repugnant  to  every 
moral  and  every  natural  feeling.  As  for  the  infamous 
inode  of  letting  the  poor  by  the  head  or  by  the  gross, 
to  some  shameless  wretch,  equally  destitute  of  humanity 
and  of  principle,  who  will  make  a profit  by  his  contract, 
and  provided  he  does  not  actually  starve  the  miserable 
beings  who  are  forced  to  come  within  his  garrison,  is> 
culled  a good  manager,  I know  no  terms  of  reproba- 
tion that  can  stamp  it  with  its  just  character.  I will 
never  advocate  the  cause  of  idleness,  of  extravagance, 
or  of  profligacy  ; but  when  I see  in  our  public  papers, 
advertisements  with  the  striking  title  of  the  “ Poor  to 
let,”  I blush  that  I belong  to  a country  where  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  is  sodar  confounded,  where  even  the 
decencies  of  life  and  the  social  sympathies  arc  forgotten 
or  despised. 

The 
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The  bouse  of  Industry  at  Fatingdon,  a recant  estab* 
Kshmeht  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  22  Geo.  III.* 
<(  For  the  better  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,” 
Is  well  conducted  by  a governor  and  governess,  paid  a 
specific  salary,  and  under  the  active  superintendent 
of  guardians  and  a visitor.  While  the  guardians  are 
Vigilant  and  attentive,  the  best  consequences  may  re- 
sult, both  to  the  pnrish  and  the  poor,  from  such  art 
institution  ; but  the  misfortune  is,  that  on  individual* 
father  than  combined  exertion,  the  management  will 
ever  depend.  Mr.  Mattingley,  of  this  place,  to  whose 
zeal  the  house  of  industry  owes  so  much,  and  who  takes 
a pleasure  in  prornoting  the  comforts  of  the  poor  who 
are  committed  to  It,  will,  it  is  too  tntich  to  be  feared, 
leave  bo  person  of  equal  assiduity  to  supply  his  place. 
Into  this  house,  the  poor  are  generally  sent,  except 
during  occasional  illness,  when  they  atre  Relieved  at 
home.  Children  in  large  families  are  likewise  received 
here ; and  both  boys  and  girls  are  employed  in  spin* 
nitlg  Worsted,  till  they  are  of  an  age  to  be  employed  id 
Agriculture,  or  to  be  put  out  to  service.  Cloth  for  thd 
use  of  the  house  is  also  prepared  here,  except  the  Weav* 
Ing  part,  which  was  attempted,  but  failed.  About 
bhe  hundred  persons  were  in  the  house  when  I visited 
it,  In  company  with  Mr.  Mattingley,  to  whose  attention^ 
and  information  I am  mdeh  obliged.  I saw  as  much 
appearance  of  comfort,  and  happiness  as  1 ever  expect 
to  Witness  in  such  a situation;  but  for  the  reasons  already 
Assigned,  I have  radical  objections  to  such  indiscri- 
minate admissions. 

The  building  and  furnishing  of  this  house  cost  about 
<B00(V. ; though  Mr.  Hallet,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  gave 
the  ground  on  which  it  stands  and  the  gardens,  for  a 
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very  trifling  acknowledgment.  The  situation  is  airy 
and  pleasant,  the  regulations  are  excellent,  and  the 
Utmost,  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and  health. 

The  poor  from  neighbouring  parishes  are  received 
here,  at  a certain  sum  per  week,  varying  with  the  times  i 
about  3s.  6d.  may  be  considered  as  the  average. 

The  poor’s  rate  in  Farihgdon  is  now  only  about  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  rent*  though  formerly  it  wa$ 
much  more. 

At  Wantage,  there  is  a workhouse  on  a large  scale, 
indeed  much  too  large,  as  it  will  contain  three  hundred 
persons,  though  there  were  only  seventy  in  it  when  I 
visited  the  place.  It  stands  about  a mile  and  a half 
from  the  town,  and  has  a garden  of  about  nine  acres, 
given  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  On  the  information  of 
Mr.  R.  Taylor,  n man  who  appears  to  interest  himself 
with  much  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  I find  that 
many  are  relieved  out  of  the  house,  and  that  no  harsh- 
ness is  ever  used  in  sending  them  hither.  The  poor’s 
rate  has  been  diminished  more  than  two-thirds  by  the 
establishment.  It  does  not  exceed  three  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  the  real  rent.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the 
poor  are  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  the  place. 

At  Newbury,  where  the  poor  are  numerous,  not  only 
from  the  loss  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  but  from  the 
prospect  of  becoming  entitled  to  a situation  in  one  of 
the  numerous  charitable  establishments  in  that  town, 
which  tempts  many  to  become  parishioners,*  there  is  a 
workhouse,  in  which  a little  collar  cloth  is  manufac- 


* Jt  might  be  supposed  that  the  various  endowments  for  the  sup- 
port of  age,  and  indigence,  in  this  parish,  would  relieve  the  parish ; but 
on  very  competent  authority,  I am  told  that  they  produce  the  contrary 
effect. 
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lured.  Onlj'  the  aged  and  the  orphans  are  scat  to  it ; 
the  poor  in  general  being  relieved  at  home.  The  rates 
here  amount  on  an  average  to  about  nine  shillings  on 
the  real  rent  of  lands,  and  three-fourths  of  houses. 
5 0 !/.  has  been  paid  for  the  annual  support  of  the  poor 
iu  this  parish. 

At  Ilungcrford,  there  is  a workhouse  which  is  ma- 
naged by  a committee,  and  is  said  to  produce  good 
cflccts. 

At  Lambqufn,  the  poor’s  rate  on  an  average  is  about 
seven  shillings'. 

Wallingford  has  no  workhouse  in  cither  parish.  The 
poor’s  rate  in  the  three  parishes  with  churches  is  said 
to  be  10s.  or  11s.  in  the  pound  : in  All  Uallqws  about 
3s.  6 d. 

Oakingham  pays  about  eight  shillings  ju  the  pound 
rent  to  the  jKior’s  rate. 

The  average  poor’s  rate  for  the  three  parishes  of 
Reading  is  about  eight  shillings  in  the  pound.  A stand- 
ing overseer  is  here  found  beneficial ; and  indeed  in  all 
populous  parishes,  it  is  economical  to  allow  a salary 
for  this?  purpose.  The  regular  parish  officers,  how- 
ever, should  not  consider  this  as  exempting  them  from 
responsibility.  It  is  their  duly  to  co-operate,  and  to 
inspect. 

The  poor’s  rate  in  Abingdon  has  already  byen  men- 
tioned. It  has  a large  workhouse  for  old  people  and 
children,  most  ineligibly  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  which  ought  to  be  removed,  and  built  in  a 
more  open  and  airy  situation.  Between  eighty  and  a 
hundred  persons  generally  tenant  this  ill-contrived  rc- 
ceptncleof  poverty  and  destitution,  who  are  employed 
in  the  sacking  .manufacture.  Of  late  years,  it  has  been 
well  conducted ; but  formerly  was  farmed , and  cogse- 
' „ quently 
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<q\iently  the  poor  were  neglected.  A more  liberal  sys» 
tem  indeed  begins  every  where  to  prevail,  and  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  may  it  extend  more  and  more  ! 

, At  Ilsley  where  there  is  no  workhouse,  the  poor’s  rata 
amounts  to  9s.  or  10s.  in  the  pound. 

Maidenhead,  which  stands  in  the  two  parishes  of 
Bray  and  Cookham,  pays  about  5s.  in  the  pound  rent 
to  the  poor. 

Windsor  has  a workhouse,  at  present  farmed ; the 
rates  from  4s.  6d.  to  5s. 

The  extensive  parish  of  Bray  has  a workhouse,  uader 
a master  and  mistress,  at  a stipend.  On  an  average 
about  seventy  persons,  chiefly  the  aged  and  children, 
are  received  here,  who  are  employed  in  the  sacking 
manufactory,  which  is  wholly  conducted  within  tiia 
house.  Beating  hemp  is  held  out  in  terrorem  to  tho 
idle  and  the  profligate.  This  establishment  is  found 
Jbencticial  to  morals  and  to  economy  ; but  most  proba- 
bly it  ow,es  its  chief  success  to  the  attention  of  that  excel- 
lent magistrate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townshcnd,  the  incum- 
bent of  the  parish.  The  poor  out  of  this  workhouse 
arc  employed  at  their  own  homes,  when  at  a loss  for 
work.  The  rates  are  about  5s.  in  the  pound. 

Country  parishes,  where  they  have  either  no  work- 
house,  which  is  always  proper  on  a small  scale  at  hast, 
or  where  it  is  only  used  in  extreme  cases,  vary  consi- 
derably in  their  contributions  to  the  p or,  according 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  employed.  Agriculture  has  a natural  ten- 
dency to  diminish  the  number  of  the  poor;  manufactures 
to  increase  them.  Even  the  parishes  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns  where  manufactures  are  established,  in  the  se- 
cond or  third  generation,  whatever  they  may  do  in  the 
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first,  feel  the  demands  on  them  multiplied  from  IbU 
cause. 

The  poor’s  rate,  on  fhe  nominal,  but  not  on  the  real 
rent,  in  most  parishes  which  are  not.  very  populous, 
and  where  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  land, 
pretty  mnch  divided  in  Occupation,  averages  about 
4s.  bd.  in  the  pound.  At  Milton,  it  is  only  about  2c. 
At  Hurley,  and  several  other  populous  parishes,  from 
6s.  to  Is.  or  even  A few  are  still  higher.  In  general  I 
observed,  that  they  were  lowest  where  the  weekly  wages 
were  highest.  This  confirms  my  principle,  that  the 
love  of  independence  is  natural  to  man  5 and  that  the 
possibility  o f subsisting  without  parochial  relief  should 
be  put  within  his  reach,  before  he  is  severely  censured 
for  asking  it. 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rawbone,  vicar  of  Buckland,  and 
rector  of  Halford,  I am  indebted  for  the  following  anec* 
dote,  relative  to  the  latter  parish.  “ About  forty  years 
ago  the  poor’s  rate  was  unknown.  Eighteen  pence  pet 
week  was  forced  upon  the  parish  clerk,  to  prevent  the 
farmers  from  becoming  chargeable  to  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Buckland.  Now  upwards  of  100/.  per  annum 
is  paid  from  the  three  farms  which  constitute  the 
parish.” 

With  all  our  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the 
extent  of  our  resources,  it  is  probable  that  no  parish 
in  the  central  parts  of  the  kingdom  will  ever  be  so  cir- 
cumstanced again  ! 

On  the  whole,  however,  though  there  may  be  some 
mismanagement,  and  frequently,  a want  of  judgment 
in  affording  relief,  in  snch  a manner  as  might  render  it 
at  once  consistent  with  genuine  charity,  and  productive 
of  ultimate  saving,  the  poor  are  in  general  liberally 
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provided  for,  as  far  as  the  distribution  of  money  goes. 
In  another  chapter,  this  subject  will  be  resumed  : it  is 
too  important  in  a work  of  this  nature  to  be  slightly 
touched. 


8ECTtON  V.— LEASES. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  granting  leases  are  so 
strong  and  so  equally  balanced,  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption in  me  to  pretend  to  decide. 

In  favour  of  leases  it  maybe  contended,  that  land  is 
a raw  material  which  requires  labour  and  capital  to 
render  productive,  and  that  no  one  was  ever  expected 
to  establish  a manufacture,  where  he  had  not  a reason- 
able probability  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  industry  by 
having  a lease  in  the  premises.  In  conformity  to  the 
same  principle,  it  may  be  urged,  that  a prudent  tenant 
will  not  undertake  any  improvements  of  magnitude  or 
expence,  where  he  is  not  certain  to  occupy  his  farm  for 
a sufficient  period  to  reimburse  him. 

A well  informed  man,  on  my  questioning  him  if  any 
leases  were  granted  in  his  parish,  answered  there  were 
none.  Under  such  circumstances,  I naturally  asked 
if  they  made  any  improvements  on  their  lands,  by 
draining,  manuring,  &c.  His  reply  was,  “ they  never 
thought  of  improvements  beyond  the  customary  mode 
of  tillage;”  and  energetically  added,  “ the  man  who 
would  lay  out  his  money  on  improving  another  per- 
son’s property,  without  a lease,  deserved  to  have  a 
commission  of  lunacy  taken  out  against  him  by  his  fa* 
mily,  in  order  to  restrain  his  actions.”  Nor  was  he 
singular  in  his  sentiments,  as  I found  on  conversation 
with  others. 

It 
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It  may  likewise  be  observed,  that  a tenant  from  yeftt 
to  year,  never  feels  that  interest  in  and  attachment  to 
the  premises  he  occupies,  which  is  natural  to  a person 
that  knows  he  has  a lerm  in  them,  and  who,  perhaps,  in- 
dulges the  hope  that  his  sons,  or  even  his  grandsons,  have 
a chancfe  of  profiling  by  what  he  has  done.  To  the 
leaseholder  it  is  a pleasing  object  to  see  buildings  in 
good  repair,  to  rear  fruit  and  other  trees,  and  to  keep 
every  thing  in  his  possession  in  such  a state,  that  he  may 
not  only  derive  a present,  but  a future  gratification  and 
advantage  from  his  toils  and  his  ex  ponces.  To  his 
landlord,  as  long  as  he  can  pay  his  rent,  he  looks  up, 
not  as  a person  of  whom  he  is  afraid,  but  as  a superior 
whom  he  loves  and  respects  ; and  the  mutual  tic  of  in- 
terest and  good-will,  thus  uniting  a good  landlord  with 
a good  tenant,  gives  scope  for  every  affectionate  feel- 
ing, without  lessening  that  independence  of  mind  which 
is  the  constant  source  of  independent  and  honourable 
actions.* 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued,  that  granting  a lease 
for  a term  of  any  considerable  duration,  is  alienating 
one’s  property  for  the  best  part  of  a life,  depriving  the 
proprietor  of  any  confroul  in  the  improvement  and 
management  of  his  estates,  and  exposing  him  to  the 
risque  of  insult,  of  loss,  of  opposition,  and  ingratitude 
from  a worthless  tenant,  who  feels  his  consequence, 
and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  his  landlord  un- 


* An  intelligent  correspondent  observes ; " that  evtti  to  the'  pro- 
prietor there  is  a two-fold  advantage  in  granting  leases,  which  we  ought 
not  to  overlook  : he  generally  obtains  a considerably  higher  reut,  and  he 
is  exonerated  from  the  expence  of  improvements,  while  the  tenant 
is  better  satisfied,  and  manages  his  farm  with  a degree  of  spirit,  which  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  under  other  circumstances.” 
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comfortable,  if  not  unhappy.  It  is  contended  like- 
wise, that  estates,  when  leased,  always  sell  for  a less 
sum  than  if  tenanted  at  will,  that  no  covenants  can  pos- 
sibly be  introduced  into  a lease  which  can  be  enforced 
without  having  recourse  to  a court  of  law,  and  that  it  is 
often  more  prudent  to  submit  to  a violation  of  engage- 
ments and  unbusbandlike  practices,  than  to  be  put  to 
the  hazard  and  expence  of  litigation.  It  is  also  argued, 
and  with  justice,  that  a land-owner  granting  a lease  in 
advanced  life  is  tying  up  the  hands  of  his  successor, 
and  not  only  depriving  himself  of  the  contingent  benefit 
of  any  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  but  entailing  the  same 
disadvantage  on  his  posterity. 

Such  arc  the  principal  arguments  which  I have  heard 
advanced  on  this  controverted  subject.  They  are  doubt- 
less very  strong  on  both  sides;  and  no  general  rule  can 
be  laid  down  which  will  apply  to  all  cases.  Sound 
judgment  and  good  sense  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  else,  must  guide  and  determine. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  to  produce  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  system  of  modern  agriculture  offers, 
improvements  must  be  made  at  the  ex  pence  of  someone, 
either  of  the  landlord  or  the  tenant.  If  the  former  de- 
clines the  charge,  the  latter  without  a lease  cannot  in 
reason  be  expected  to  incur  the  risque.  A middle  course 
therefore  seems  to  be  advisable;  and  determinable 
leases  at  seven,  fourteen,  and  twenty-one  years,  which 
are  becoming  very  common,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  this 
county  more  especially,  seem  to  combine  all  the  ad- 
vantages, and  to  obviate  all  the  inconveniences  which 
can  arise  from  the  practice  of  leasing.  A good  ten- 
ant runs  no  risque  of  being  turned  out  by  his  landlord 
at  the  expiration  of  the  first  scv«i  years  ; and  a good 
landlord  has  little  to  fear  from  having  his  bargain 
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thrown  on  Ills  hands,  before  the  lease  has  run  ita 
length.  But  as  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  occur  from 
caprice  or  accidental  disagreement,  the  tenant  ought 
to  be  allowed  half  his  disbursements  on  any  beneficial 
improvements,  mutually  agreed  on,*  if  the  lease  is  de- 
clarcd  void  by  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  Beven  years; 
but  if  it  continues  to  fourteen,  the  wholcexpencc  should 
be  borne  by  the  tenant,  who  in  that  space  of  time  must 
have  been  able  to  reimburse  himself.  A stipulation  of 
this  kind  is  made  by  C.  Russel,  Esq.  of  Binfield,  and 
some  other  gentlemen  ; and  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  as 
a just  and  equitable  measure. 

In  the  dairying  parts  of  the  coijnty,  more  particu- 
larly, I found  few  or  no  leases  were  granted,  and  cer- 
tainly under  such  circumstances  of  occupation,  they  ar$ 
much  less  necessary  than  on  arable  farms ; and  I have 
seen  as  ranch  comfort  and  apparent  security  among 
Mr.  Loveden’s  tenants,  who  grants  no  leases,  and  whose 
estates  are  chiefly  of  the  description  just  mentioned,  as 
in  any  part  of  Berkshire.  The  character  of  the  man, 
the  nature  of  (he  bargain,  and  various  other  considera- 
tions arc  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  before  it  can  be 
decided  on  any  just  principles,  as  to  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  in  regard  to  granting  or  withholding  leases. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  except  some 
old  leases  of  twenty-one  years,  nearly  expired,  I found 
few  recent  instances  of  so  long  a term,  certain.  Four- 
teen years  appears  to  be  the  longest  term  granted  with- 
in the  last  seven  years,  and  I heard  of  several  leases  for 


* For  this  purpose,  a proper  person  or  persons  should  examine  the 
fctate  of  the  farm  on  the  tenant's  entering,  and  deliver  in  a written  re- 
port, which  might  be  referred  to,  and  compared  with,  its  existing  circum- 
stances, on  any  intended  change. 
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only  five,  seven,  or  ten  years  certain.  The  prevailing 
practice  undoubtedly  is  determinable  leases,  at  the 
option  of  either  party,  for  seven,  fourteen,  and  twenty- 
one  years. 

In  regard  to  covenants,  I heard  of  nothing  very  pe- 
culiar in  this  county  ; and  indeed  they  are  often  vague 
at  best,  or  must  be  enforced  at  an  expence  frequently 
incompatible  with  the  object  to  be  attained.  Liberal 
conditions  are  always  most  eligible  for  both  parties,  as 
being  most  likely  to  be  observed.  It  is  impossible  with- 
out injustice  to  tie  down  a tenant  to  a specific  mode  of 
management  in  every  particular,  till  near  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term ; and  then  if  he  has  not  renewed  his 
lease,  policy  requires  that  he  should  not  have  it  in  his 
power  to  injure  the  land.  Seasons  will  controul  the 
best  endeavours  and  the  most  upright  intentions ; and 
ns  a tenant  must  obtain  a crop  to  be  able  to  pay  bis 
rent,  it  is  fair  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  vary  his  ro- 
tation of  crops  accordingly,  provided  he  does  not  injure 
the  soil,  which  he  is  little  likely  to  do  while  he  has  a 
term  of  some  length  to  run. 

Perhaps  a corn-rent  might  in  many  cases  be  adopted 
by  land-owners,  the  same  as  colleges  and  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  which  would  be  the  means  of  obviating  the  ge- 
neral prejudice  against  leases  of  any  length.  I must  con- 
fess there  is  a strong  bias  on  my  mind,  from  all  I have 
seen  and  heard,  in  favour  of  leases  of  some  kind  or  other; 
determinable  are  certainly  liable  to  the  fewest  objec- 
tions, and  are  calculated  best  to  recQncilc  the  mutual 
interests  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  which  cannot  long 
be  different,  without  prejudice  to  both. 

From  the  most  accurate  calculations  I have  been  able 
to  make,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  county  is  occu- 
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pied  by  (he  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  only  to  the 
other  two  (birds,  that  the  arguments  for  or  against 
leases  can  apply. 


SECtlON  VI. — EXPENCE  AND  FIIOF1T. 

'Though  this  county  is  distinguished  for  the  number 
of  its  intelligent  and  independent  cultivators,  and 
though  I was  particularly  anxious  to  obtain  some  ac- 
curate estimates  of  expeivces  and  profits,  I found  it  im- 
possible to  succeed.  Several  keep  a correct  account  of 
expenditure;  but  on  a farm,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
strike  a balance  annually,  and  without  this,  how  vague 
must  every  calculation  be  ! 

Besides,  so  much  depends  on  judgment,  industry, 
and  capital,  that  one  person  will  make  double  the  pro- 
fit, with  those  advantages,  which  another  will,  without 
them.  It  is  pot  always  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the 
quantum  of  rent,  that  makes  afarraer  successful  or  other- 
wise : under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  there 
are  failures,  and  under  the  worst,  there  are  instances  of 
doing  well. 

By  the  most  sensible  men  who  occupied  their  own 
property,  it  was  admitted,  that  an  average  clear  profit 
of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed  was  a fair  re- 
turn ; and  if  so  much  is  saved,  after  the  necessary  deduc- 
tions are  made  for  the  expence  of  living  and  outgoings, 
the  tenant  will  have  no  reason  to  complain,  nor  ought 
the  proprietor  of  the  land  to  envy  those  reasonable 
advantages.  Few  employments  are  subject  to  more 
casualties  than  farming,  and  few  require  more  uniform 
attention.  The  rise  of  rents  has  doubtless  increased 
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poor  rates,  enhanced  the  price  of  provisions,  and  has 
consequently  had  a considerable  effect  on  trade  and 
manufactures. 

I am  not  therefore  convinced,  that  the  proprietor  has 
gained  any  thing  by  the  late  rapid  advance,  while  the 
public  has  probably  lost  much.  It  is  like  imposing  a 
tax  on  some  article  of  general  use,  which  is  always 
doubled  to  the  consumer.  Not  that  I think  the  rents  in 
this  county  are  comparatively  high  : I know  the  con- 
trary to  be  the  fact ; and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
individual  proprietors  will  forego  the  advantages  which 
others  enjoy,  and  for  which  they  can  have  no  other 
adequate  compensation.  It  is  the  principle  only  to 
which  I refer,  and  I leave  the  ulterior  discussion  of  this  / 
point  to  others.  1 >■ 
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CHAP  V. 


IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

THOUGH  there  is  a strong  attachment  to  established 
habits,  and  to  the  old  implements  of  husbandry,  more 
especially  among  the  farmers  of  the  Vale,  yet  in  every 
part  of  the  county  more  enlarged  ideas  begin  to  pre- 
vail, and  prejudices  to  die  away ; so  that  it  becomes 
probable,  in  the  space  of  a few  more  years,  the  im- 
proved instruments  of  agriculture,  as  far  as  they  are 
adapted  to  soil  and  situation,  will  supersede  the  use  of 
some,  which,  in  many  cases,  appear  to  have  little  more 
than  custom  to  recommend  them.  From  the  number 
of  new  implements,  whose  inventors  are  soliciting  the 
public  attention,  often  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge, 
the  judicious  and  enlightened  farmer  will  select  such  as 
he  finds  calculated  to  answer  his  purpose,  and  his  less 
informed  neighbours  will  copy  his  example. 


1.  CARRIAGES. 

The  Berkshire  waggon  is  generally  admired  for  hs 
peculiar  lightness  and  elegance,  and  though  it  varies  a 
little  in  its  construction  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
it  combines,  according  to  Mr.  Pearce,  the  three  great 
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requisites,  easy  draught,  strength,  and  a facility  of 
being  loaded  and  unloaded,  from  its  being  low  built. 

Nevertheless,  the  same  gentleman  proposes  an  im- 
provement, which  I believe  is  partially  adopted,  of 
leaving  the  space  sufficiently  deep  in  the  bed  of  the 
waggon  for  the  forewheels  to  lock  round  in  the  shortest 
curve,  by  which  means  less  time  would  be  lost  in  turn- 
ing at  the  ends  of  swaths  in  harvest,  without  in  the 
least  affecting  the  symmetry  or  strength  of  the  carriage. 

On  this,  however,  some  farmers  of  the  Forest  district 
remark,  “ that  the  waggon  would  be  much  weakened 
by  the  proposed  alteration  and  they  add,  “ that  an 
improvement  has  lately  been  made  on  the  waggons  of 
this  county,  which  is  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  suggested  alteration,  and  that  is  the  locking-chain, 
as  it  is  called,  namely,  a chain  from  the  pillar 
of  the  waggon,  to  about  six  inches  before  the 
middle  bed  stay,  which  is  made  of  such  a length,  as 
effectually  to  prevent  the  waggon  catching  on  the 
lock.”  Where  the  beds  of  the  waggons  are  straight, 
as  is  common  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  the 
improvement  proposed  by  Mr.  Pearce  would  probably 
be  useful ; in  the  Vale  and  middle  parts,  the  beds  are 
otherwise  constructed,  and  scarcely  admit  of  alteration 
for  the  better. 

I noticed,  however,  an  useful  improvement  in  the 
draught  of  waggons  and  carts  on  the  farm  of  S. 
Nicholls,  Esq.  of  Hinton  House,  who  copied  it  from 
the  cars  in  London.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  the 
draught  of  the  trace  horses  pulling  down  the  thiller, 
which  is  always  the  case,  when  they  draw  from  a drail 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  shaft,  if  the  thill  horse  is  taller 
than  the  trace  horses,  or  if  the  latter  are  going  down  a 
declivity,  before  the  former  has  passed  its  summit. 

The 
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The  preventive  is  by  inserting  a chain  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  shafts,  which  is  attached  to  the  fore  part  of, 
the  shaft  (where  the  drail  is  generally  placed)  by  a 
piece  of  chain,  which  allows  it  to  move  freely  to  a cer- 
tain distance  from  the  shaft,  that  the  draught  may  be 
always  horizontal,  as  in  the  following  sketch. 


The  drail  being  in  the  usual  method  placed  at  a,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  the  trace  horses  cannot  draw  ho- 
rizontally, if  the  point  of  their  shoulders  be  upon  a 
level  with  the  trace  b ; but  in  that  case,  the  thiller, 
over  whose  back  the  ridge  tree  c goes,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  shafts,  must  endure  a considerable  pressure, 
which  the  proposed  improvement  would  remove. 

Mr.  Loveden,  whose  name  is  so  often  mentioned 
with  Reserved  respect  in  this  Report,  puts  narrow  fore- 
wheels to  his  waggons,  and  broad  behind,  in  order  to 
prevent  injury  to  tender  grass  land.  The  hind  wheels 
roll  over  the  track  made  by  the  fore,  and  cancel  the 
mischief  they  have  done.  The  plan  is  excellent,  and 
of  easy  application. 

The  carts  are  generally  on  a good  principle,  though 
perhaps  too  heavy.  The  introduction  of  light  single- 
horse carts,  for  various  agricultural  purposes,  has  been 
recommended  by  able  judges,  as  preferable  to  the  ge- 
neral use  of  waggons,  on  the  score  of  utility  as  well  as 
economy. 


2.  PLOUGHS. 
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2.  PLOUCHS.  1 

Mr.  Pearce’s  strictures  on  tbe  Berkshire  two-wheel 
plough,  which  is  described  “ as  a heavy,  clumsy,  in- 
strument, with  a massy  beam,  share,  and  mould  board, 
much  better  adapted  for  trenching  than  the  uses  re- 
quired,” and  his  recommendation  of  the  Norfolk  w heel 
plough,  and  the  Suffolk  iron  6wing  plough,  drew, 

from  some  intelligent  cultivators  at  the  time,  the  follow- 
* 

iog  remarks ; and  I have  observed  that  the  belief  in 
their  truth  is  not  yet  generally  shaken. 

“ With  respect  to  the  plough,”  says  a farmer  of  the 
Newbury  district,  it  is  very  true  there  may  be  an  acre 
of  land  ploughed  in  a day  by  two  horses  and  one  man, 
in  many  parts  ef  the  county,  particularly  on  the  light 
sandy  soils,  but  on  the  strong  red  clay  land,  more 
strength  is  certainly  necessary.  I have  frequently  put 
five  horses  to  a plough,  and  they  have  drawli  hard  to 
turn  up  three  quarters  of  an  acre  in  a day,  so  that  if 
the  plough  was  not  strong,  it  would  be  torn  to  pieces. 
I cannot  condemn  the  Suffolk  iron  swing  plough,*  be- 
cause I have  never  seen  it,  but  I hope  some  gentleman 
will  introduce  it  into  this  county,  and  if  it  answers,  it 
will  be  a great  advantage  on  strong  soils,  even  if  it 
should  require  three  horses  to  work  it.” 

“ As  to  the  swing  plough,”  observes  another  gentle- 
man of  the  Maidcqhcad  district,  there  are  certain 
times  when  it  will  go  best,  that  is,  when  the  clay  land 
is  very  wet;  but  at  other  times  the  swing  plough  will 
not  do,  for  want  of  sufficient  weight  to  keep  it  down  ; 
and  this  is  found  by  experience  to  be  a matter  of  fact. 


* I did  npt  find  tjiis  plough  in  use  at  the  time  of  my  survey. 
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The  great  improvement  wanting  is,  that  farmers  should 
have  two  sorls  of  ploughs,*  the  large  ploughs  for  strong 
land,  and  (he  small  ploughs  for  light  land,  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  a smaller  number  of  horses  should  plough 
that  sort  of  land  the  depth  it  is  required.  In  light 
land,  three  horses  will  often  do,  and  sometimes  two, 
where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  shallow ; but  (he  swing 
plough  will  not  answer  where  there  are  many  stones  in 
the  land.t  As  for  going  without  a driver,  which  Mr. 
Pearce  recommends,  it  seems  to  be  a bad  plan,  as  the 
plowman  cannot  turn  in  and  out  at  lands-end  so  well 
without  one,  neither  will  the  horses  go  so  steady  in  their 
work  ; besides,  if  there  were  no  boys  to  drive  ploughs, 
there  would  soon  be  very  few  plowmen;  for  the  boys 
are  taught  to  plough  by  occasionally  being  permitted  to 
hold ; and  it  is  bringing  them  up  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  a great  help  to  a 
labouring  man  to  have  his  sons  employed  as  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  work.” 

“ Experience,”  say  some  gentlemen  of  Reading 
district,  “ has  by  no  means  convinced  the  Berkshire 
farmer  that  four  horses  to  a plough  are  unnecessary. 
Two  hor&es,  indeed,  on  a loose  soil,  and  in  the  barley 
seed  time  are  often  found  sufficient ; but  on  strong  or 
stony  land,  four  horses  even  to  a light  plough  will  be 
found  to  labour  more  than  two  horses  on  a light  soil. 
The  wooden  swing  plough  has  been  frequently  tried  on 
strong  land,  but  without  success.  Where  there  are 
very  few  stones,  and  the  land  will  cut,  the  preference  is 


• To  this  opinion  the  reporter  heartily  subscribes ; but  so  strongly 
arc  many  wedded  to  ancient  custom,  that  the  same  kind  of  plough  and 
the  same  strength  are  used  indiscriminately  on  all  kinds  of  soil. 

t Certainly  not ; but  the  chain  plough  might  in  that  case  be  employ- 
ed to  advantage. 
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given  to  the  swing  plough  ; but  the  saving  of  the  ex- 
pense of  a boy  to  drive  plough,  aq  it  is  termed,  is  not 
admitted  to  be  a real  advantage.”* 

The  committee  of  the  Forest  district  remark,  our 
ploughs  are  conceived  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  our  strong  soil ; for  it  is  the  received  opinion,  that 
deep  ploughing  is  necessary,  which  cannot  be  effected 
but  with  a strong  implement;  and  the  Suffolk  iron 
plough  has  not  been  found  to  answer  where  it  has  been 
tried.  We  can  plough  an  acre,  or  an  acre  and  a quarter, 
veil  with  four  horses ; and  we  do  not  find  that  the 
Norfolk  plough,  where  it  has  been  tried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, even  on  a light  soil,  with  three  horses,  can 
do  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  in  as  good  a man- 
ner.” 

1 felt  it  my  duty  to  retain  these  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  two  wheel  plough,  though  convinced  of  their 
fallacy  in  several  respects.  On  the  authority  of  well 
informed  men  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  I am 
able  to  state,  that  this  implement  is  now  as  much  used 
to  humour  the  prejudices  of  the  plowman,  as  because 
his  master  thinks  it  necessary  to  till  his  land  properly. 
With  a two  w heel  plough,  the  holder  may  stare  round 
him,  crack  his  jokes  with  the  plowboy,  or  even  occa- 
sionally ride  on  the  stilts,  that  the  horses  may  have 
still  a stronger  draught ; while  with  a swing  or  a chain 
plough,  his  attention  must  be  constantly  directed  to  his 
business.  + 

Mr.  Loveden’s  ploughs  arc  usually  made  in  Leices- 
tershire, some  with  two  shares,  others  with  one,  some 

* See  the  preceding  paragraph  for  the  reasons. 

•f  With  the  heavy  Berkshire  two  wheel  plough,  four  horses,  two 
abreast,  are  commonly  used  when  the  land  is  pretty  dry;  or  four  at 
length,  when  wet,  sometimes  five! 
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•with  a wheel,  others  without,  and  are  used  according 
to  soil,  &c.  The  two  share  plough  is  getting  into  use 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  in  other  places  on  the  side 
of  the  White  Horse  Hills,  or  where  the  soil  is  not  very 
tenacious.  At  Letcombe  Basset,  a plough  of  this  kind, 
with  two  wheels  set  wide,  and  made  by  Radway,  of 
Cirencester,  is  much  approved  of.  It  is  drawn,  how-* 
ever,  by  four  horses. 

In  several  parts  of  the  county,  particularly  about 
Hurley,  the  one  wheel  plough,  usually  called  the  Hur- 
ley, or  Hinton  plough,  (see  the  drawing)  begins  to  be 
used  ; and  as  it  is  considerably  lighter,  and  found  to  do 
Ihe  work  equally  well,  the  draught  of  one  horse  out  of 
four  may  be  saved  in  many  situations.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Nicholls,  of  Hinton  House,  in  the 
parish  of  Hurst,  to  whom  I am  obliged  for  the  sketch. 
Mr.  Thomas  Micklem,  of  Hurley,  and  Mr.  II.  Sel- 
wood,  of  A Id  worth,  as  well  as  several  other  intelligent 
agriculturists,  speak  highly  in  its  praise ; and  it  is 
likely,  by  degrees,  to  supersede  the  old  fashioned 
plough,  at  least  to  a certain  extent.*  For  it  would  be 
absurd  to  sHppose,  that  one  kind  of  plough,  whatever 
advantages  it  might  possess,  is  adapted  to  all  the  va# 
rions  soils  to  be  found  in  this  county. 

Mr.  Ilarbotile,  of  Remenham  Farm,  uses  the  Roth-* 
cram,  or  swing  plough,  with  two  horses,  and  no  driver. 


* “ This  plough,  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses,  performs  its  office 
remarkably  well,  turning  the  furrew  well  over,  and  ploughing  clean 
from  one  acre  to  one  acre  and  a half  per  diem,  with  great  ease  to  the 
horses.” — Mr.  Nicholls.  As  a proof,  however,  that  even  the  two  wheel 
plough  on  a soil  not  too  stiff,  may  be  used  with  some  degree  of  econo- 
my, I saw  a man  ploughing  with  one  of  them,  having  only  two  horse# 
abreast,  and  no  driver.  His  work  seemed  -o  be  well  done,  and  he  mad? 
no  objections  to  the  mode;  but  he  was  the  farmer  himself ! ! 
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The  soil  19  sandy  loam  and  flints,  with  a substratum  of 
chalk.  He  is  a native  of  Northumberland,  and  fol- 
lows the  system  of  that  county;  and  I trust  it  will  be 
found  successful  in  this  : but  as  an  innovator,  lie  would 
have  had  diflicultics  to  contend  with,  had  he  not  brought 
his  servants  from  the  Nortli  with  him.  1 saw  hii 
teams  at  plough,  and  the  work  appeared  well  done; 
but  because  it  was  executed  with  half  the  usual 
strength,  some  of  his  neighbours  called  it  half  plough- 
ing. 1 hope,  however,  he  will  not  have  half  crops, 
and  then  the  advantage  will  be  on  his  side. 

Cast-iron  ploughshares,  from  their  cheapness  and 
durability,  are  becoming  common.  On  these,  Mr.  \V  . 
Morland,  of  West  Ilslcy,  has  made  a simple  but  very  be- 
neficial improvement.  (Sec  the  Plate.)  It  is  well  known, 
that  when  the  point,  or  sock,  of  worked  iron  plough- 
shares wear  out,  they  may  be  renewed  ; but  in  cast-iron, 
the  case  is  otherwise.  Uy  Mr.  Morland’s  invention,  how- 
ever, which  was  much  approved  of  at  the  last  Berkshire 
Agricultural  Meeting,  the  blunted  point  may  be  dipped 
in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  every  desirable  effect, 
after  the  share  would  have  become  useless  without  it. 


3.  PRESSING  PLOUGH. 

Mr.  Bonriman,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  Speen,  ia 
this  county,  some  lime  since  invented  what  he  calls  a 
pressing  plough,  w hich  is  much  valued  by  those  who 
have  given  it  atrial.  Among  others,  Mr.  R.  Tull,  of 
Chamber  House,  speaks  highly  of  its  use  ou  clover 
leys,  more  especially.*  It  is  a patent  invention,  and 

* In  a letter  lately  received  from  Mr.  Tull,  he  says,  “ I have  used  the 
pressing  plough  much  since  1 saw  you,  aiul  approve  of  it  liighly.’' 
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costs  about  twelve  guineas.  “ This  machine,”  says  the 
patentee,  “ is  intended  to  be  drawn  overland  recently 
ploughed,  in  order  to  press  in  the  grips  or  channels 
made  by  the  common  ploughs,  that  no  hollow  places 
may  remain  for  the  seed  to  be  buried  too  deep,  and 
that  every  kind  of  grass,  stubble,  or  any  thing  else, 
may  be  pressed  into  the  ground.  After  the  field  has 
been  pressed,  almost  any  kind  of  seed  may  be  sown  by 
broad  cast  ; and  it  will,  by  rolling  into  the  channels  of 
the  pressing  wheels,  be  evenly  and  equally  buried  at  a 
proper  depth,  after  being  harrowed,  and  consequently 
be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  birds,  and  will  come  up  more 
regularly.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  sowing  so  much  seed  to  an  acre,  as  in  the 
common  broad  cast  husbandry;  thus  combining  the 
advantages  of  the  drill  and  the  broad  cast  systems. 
This  machine  is  also  of  such  a construction,  that  in  the 
most  uneven  ground,  every  wheel  acts  as  fully  and 
amply  as  if  it  were  drawn  over  a level  surface.  One 
of  the  pressing  wheels,  with  or  without  the  tine  before 
it,  may  be  put  before  a common  hand  drill,  and  drawn 
by  one  horse,  by  which  means  any  ground,  however 
foul,  may  lie  drilled.  Or  a drill  may  be  added  to  the 
pressing  machine,  above  described,  w ith  three  wheels, so 
as  1o  throw  the  corn  into  the  channels.  !•  ig.  1.  is  a bird  s 
eye  view  of  the  pressing  plough.  Fig.  it  represents  it 
acting  as  a drill,  as  well  as  a pressing  machine. 


4.  MOLE  PLOUGH. 

Mr.  Love  den,  of  Buscot  Park,  who  is  distinguished 
for  the  variety  and  utility  of  his  agricultural  imple- 
ments, has  a plough  of  this  kind,  by  Lumbert,  and  im- 
proved by  himself,  which  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 

sometimes 
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CULTIVATORS,  &C. 

sometimes  by  women,  as  occasion  requires.  It  is  an 
instrument  well  adapted  for  forming  temporary  drains, 
particularly  on  grass  Lands  with  a descent,  and  where 
it  is  wished  to  preserve  the  neat  appearance  of  the  sur- 
face. It  may  be  applied,  however,  to  various  other 
purposes,  and  in  different  situations,  where  it  passes 
through  clay  or  strang  loam  ; but  if  (lie  substratum  is 
sandy  or  gravelly,  it  is  obviously  useless.  See  the 
Plate. 


;>■  v -;.|1  -id 
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5.  NINE  SI1A11E  PLOUGH. 

Instruments  of  this  kind,  containing  five,  seven,  or 
nine  shares,  are  beginning  to  gain  ground  in  the  Chalk 
district  more  especially,  where  the  soil  is  fight,  or 
easily  friable.  Mr.  Tull,  of  West  Ilsley,  and  some 
others,  use  them  with  the  most  beneficial  effects.  After 
the  land  is  properly  manured,  ploughed,  and  rolled, 
lie  passes  the  nine  share  ploHgh  over  it,  and  sowing 
broad  cast,  harrows  in  the  grain,  which  comes  up  with 
as  much  regularity  as  if  it  were  drilled  : and  in  many 
situations  and  soils  this  implement  would  be,  no  doubt, 
found  preferable  to  the  best  drill  machines. 


I “ 

C.  CULTIVATORS,  SCARIFIERS,  SKIMS,  SCUFFLERS. 

Implements  of  this  description  on  different  princi- 
ples, and  to  answer  different  purposes,  have  for  some 
time  been  employed  by  experimental  farmers,  and  are 
daily  getting  into  the  hands  of  others. 

The  Hinton  Scuff cr,  as  improved  by  Mr.  Nicholls, 
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is  an  useful  instrument.*  Tlie  tines,  as  at  a,  arc  set  to 
rake  or  project  forward  at  an  angle  of  43  degrees.  The 
hind  wheels  are  put  up  to  any  height  required,  in  pro- 
portion to  which  they  admit  of  the  tines  burying  them- 
selves to  the  depth  they  stand  below  the  wheels.  The 
cock  by  which  it  is  drawn  is  of  iron,  and  is  represented 
by  figure  bi  See  the  Plate.  v. 

Mr.  f.oveden  has  an  excellent  shim,  or  skim,  made 
many  years  ago,  under  his  own  direction,  which  ope- 
rates like  a breast  plough.  It  is  drawn  by  a team  of 
horses,  and  shaves  off  remarkably  well  and  expeditious- 
ly a bean  stubble. 


7.  DRILLS. 

Sir  John  Throckmorton,  Bart.  O.  Williams,  Esq. 
M.  P.,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  use  drill  machines 
for  grain  as  well  as  pulse  ; but  the  practice  is  not  com- 
mon in  this  county.  In  the  parish  of  West  Shefford, 
a five  share  drill  is  used  with  all  kinds  of  grain  when 
the  land  is  clean.  In  the  parish  of  Arborfield,  Farmer 
Crease  uses  a drilling  machine  of  his  own  invention, 
which  is  found  to  answer.  It  makes  ten  drills  at  once, 
covering  five  bouts,  or  eight  feet  six  inches.  The  small 


•“The  scuffler  thoroughly  cleans  and  stirs  the  fallows  to  any  depth, 
goes  with  four  horses,  and  scuffles  six  acres  a day.  It  is  of  material  use 
to  get  in  the  seed  of  barley,  oats,  or  wheat,  on  a stale  furrow.” — Mr. 
Nicholls.  In  the  parish  of  Clcwcr,  I observed  a scarifier  by  Whitley 
of  Reading,  working  on  a bean  stubble,  covered  with  polygonum.  It 
toon  became  clogged,  which,  on  Mr.  Nicholls's  principle,  it  would  not 
have  been. 

The  scarifier  used  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Binfield,  to  which  he  applies  two 
plough  wheels,  costs  about  seven  guineas,  and  works  well.  Five  tines 
stand  before,  and  six  behind,  filling  alternate  spaces. 
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turnip  drill  which  I saw  at  Mr.  Harbottle’s,  Rumen* 
ham,  is  a simple,  (inexpensive,  and  useful  implement. 


8.  ROLLERS,  &C. 

The  common  rollers  of  Berkshire  differ  in  nothing 
from  those  of  the  neighbouring  counties.  Mr.  II.  Sel* 
wood’s  wheel  roller,  however,  of  which  a drawing  is 
given,  is  a powerful  and  efficacious  machine  on  light 
soils.  It  is  drawn  by  four  or  more  horses,  and  is  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  rolling  of  wheat  after  sowing, 
particularly  on  clover  levs.  It  saves  much  labour  in 
harrowing.  Its  use  is  gradually  spreading  over  the 
parishes  near  Aldworth,  where  the  soil  naturally  requires 
pressure. 

Mr.  Selwood  has  likewise  a very  useful  machine  in 
the  form  of  a water-cart,  which  is  used  for  spreading 
ou  the  land  the  liquid  part  of  the  farm-yard  dung, 
which  is  too  frequently  lost.  See  the  description  of 
his  farm  yard. 


9.  HARROWS. 

In  the  construction  of  the  harrows,  or  in  the  manner 
of  using  them,  I did  not  observe  any  tiling  peculiar. 
They  are  generally  made  square,  and  drawn  diago- 
nally. About  Reading,  however,  Lislcr’s  patent  har- 
rows, which  cost  five  guineas  a pair,  are  getting  into 
use,  and  are  generally  approved. 


10.  CHAFF- 
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10.  CHAFF-CUTTING  MACHINES. 

The  largest  and  most  powerful  chaff-cutter,  and 
which  can  only  be  adapted  to  a farm  of  superior 
magnitude,  is  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Loveden,  which 
cost  sixty  guineas,  is  worked  by  one  horse,  and  will 
cut  sixty  bushels  of  chaff  in  an  hour.  It  is  a very  com* 
plete  machine;  and  experience  proves  that  it  does  its 
Work  excellently.  By  its  assistance,  this  gentleman  has 
all  his  hay  cut  into  chaff  for  his  farm  horses  and  cattle, 
whether  fatting  or  store.  It  is  calculated  that  it  saves 
nearly  one-third  in  the  quantity  of  hay  used,  and  that 
the  cattle  thrive  better,  from  having  more  time  to  rest. 
It  works  a mill  for  splitting  beans  at  the  same  time,  if 
required,  with  little  additional  labour  to  the  horse. 

Sir  John  Throckmorton  has  Burrel’s  chaff-cutting 
machine  with  two  knives,  which  costs  twelve  guineas. 
Chaff-cutting  machines,  of  various  constructions  and  of 
different  powers,  are  generally  used  in  the  county,  as  it 
is  found  advantageous  to  mix  chaff  with  the  oats  given 
to  working  horses.  Scarcely  a farm  but  has  some  ma- 
chine of  this  kind.  Lister’s  patent  chaff-cutter,  price 
thirteen  guineas,  is  introduced  about  Reading,  and 
found  to  answer. 


WINNOWING  MACHINES. 

\ 

The  common  flap  winnower,  which  from  its  rudeness 
seems  to  have  been  invented  within  a century  of  the 
Deluge,  is  not  yet  discarded  ; but  Cornforth’s,  which 
costs  from  eight  to  twelve  guineas,  and  requires  two 
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nien  and  one  boy  to  work  it,  seems  to  be  mncb  ap- 
proved by  those  who  have  tried  it.  Other  machines 
of  the  same  kind,  by  different  makers,  particularly  by 
Baker,  arc  yearly  getting  into  tise  ; and  in  a short  pe- 
riod of  time  it  is  probable  that  the  econo  ny  of  the 
barn  will  undergo  a total  change. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  other  improved  implements  of 
agriculture  may  be  used  by  individuals  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  ; but  I trust  it  will  be  found  that  I 
have  particularised  the  chief  of  them,  and  shall  there* 
fore  conclude  this  chapter  with  a detailed  account  of 
threshing  machines  now  in  use,  within  the  limits  of  my 
survey. 


12.  THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a considerable 
Humber  of  threshing  machines,  on  different  principles, 
and  of  different  powers,  have  been  erected  in  Berkshire, 
the  principal  of  which  I shall  notice,  with  some  parti- 
cular observations  bn  that  belonging  to  Mr.  Harbottle, 
of  Remenham  Farm,  a man  who  is  introducing  the 
Northumberland  and  Scotch  mode  of  agriculture  with 
spirit,  and  apj  arent  success,  and  who  in  consequence 
Will  probably  become  a benefactor  to  the  county  in 
which  he  has  taken  up  his  residence. 

Mr.  Harbottle’s  machine  was  made  by  Mr.  Michael 
Elliot,  of  Hexham,  Northumberland,  and  cost  about 
200/.  besides  the  additional  buildings,  which  amounted 
to  about  100/.  more.  It  was  put  up  in  eleven  weeks. 
The  place  in  which  it  is  erected  was  an  old  barn,  of 
which  one  side  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  with  a 
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wall,  as  in  the  annexed  drawing,*  two  feet  thick  at 
bottom,  and  twenty  inches  at  the  top. 

The  machine  consists  of  a liorsc-wlieel  containing 
136  teeth,  a pinion  wheel  27,  large  wheel,  88,  another 
21,  ditto  88,  a fourth  ditto,  clitto  21,  forming  the  drum. 
Underneath  the  drum  is  the  winnowing  machine,  or 
wheel  that  separates  the  chaff  from  the  corn,  by  blow- 
ing the  chaff  back  info  a bin  below  the  feeder,  and  al- 
lowing the  corn  to  full  into  a box  from  whence  it  runs. 
Every  revolution  of  the  horse- wheel  produces  eighty- 
eight  and  a half  of  the  drum ; and  as  the  horse-wheel, 
goes  about  three  rounds  of  twenty-four  yards  each  per 
minute,  or  two  miles  and  a half  in  an  hour,  the  drum 
of  consequence  must  revolve  on  its  circumference  of 
three  yards  and  a half,  265  times  in  a minute,  or  927 
yards. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  drum  of  threshing 
machines  in  general  revolves  from  60  to  100  times  for 
one  revolution  of  the  horse-wheel ; and  in  proportion 
as  the  drum  moves  slower,  the  horses  must  go  faster, 
so  that  the  utmost  nicety  is  necessary  to  adjust  this  ; 
for  if  t he  horses  are  obliged  to  trot,  they  are  injured  by 
long  continued  exertion  ; if  they  move  too  slow,  the 
work  is  not  so  effectually  done.  A common  walk  is 
the  pace  at  which  horses  should  be  kept,  and  the  drum 
should  be  formed  accordingly,  in  order  fully  to  do  its 
office,  and  to  enable  the  horses  to  perform  a good  day’s 
work,  without  extraordinary  fatigue. 


* For  the  drawing  and  the  calculations  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  AJlnutt, 
of  Henley  on  Thames,  as  th*  machine  was  not  finished  when  I visited 
Remenham  Farm. 
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Comparative  Calculations  of  Expence  and  Saving. 

1.  Mr.  Harbottle’s  machine  will  thresh  twenty- 
quarters  of  wheat  in  twelve  hours,  in  great  perfection) 
and  requires  the  following  hands  : 

A man  to  feed  the  machine  with  sheaves,  at  l.  s.  d. 

per  day  - - -026 

A woman  to  throw  up  the  sheaves  into  the 

sheafshelf,  at  ditto  - - 0 0 8 

A girl  or  boy  to  hand  and  unbind  the  sheaves 

to  the,  man  that  feeds  - - 0 0 8 

A man  to  riddle,  or  sift,  the  corn  from  cockles, 

or  small  chaff  * * - 0 2 6 

A woman  to  assist  him  - - 0 0 8 

Two  men  to  remove  the  straw,  and  to  make 

it  up  in  bundles,  at  2s.  6d.  - 0 5 0 

A boy  to  drive  the  horses,  and  to  attend  to 

their  paces  - - - 0 10 

■-  —— I...  ■ m i 

Making  in  all  eight  persons  * 0 13  6 

Four  horses,  at  7s.  Qd.  each  per  day,  a liberal 
allowance*  - - - 1 10  0 

Fxpencc  of  threshing  twenty  quarters  2 3 6 

Ditto  by  the  flail,  at  3s.  6d.  per  quarter,  sup- 
posing a man  can  thresh  a quarter  in  a day, 
which  is  too  much  - - 3 10  0 


Saving  by  the  machine  in  twenty  quarters  'l  6 6 
Or  by  the  quarter  - - 0 14 

— — 

* Mr.  Harbottle  has  since  stated  to  me,  in  a letter,  that  his  calcula- 
tion of  expences  was  too  high;  but  this  circumstance  operates  still  more 
powerfully  in  favour  of  threshing  machines, 
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2.  The  same  machine  will  thresh  in  the  like  space  of 
time  thirty  quarters  of  barley,  at  the  subsequent  ex- 
pence. 

/.  s.  d. 


Two  men  to  feed  and  loose  bands,  at  2s  6d. 
Two  women  to  pitch  up  and  supply,  at  8 d. 
Two  women  to  riddle,  at  8 d. 

Two  men  to  remove  straw,  at  2s.  6d.  and  one 
boy  ditto,  at  Is.  6d. 

One  boy  to  drive 

In  all  nine  persons  - 
Four  horses,  at  7s.  6d.  each 


0 5 0 
0 1 4 
0 1 4 

0 6 0 
0 1 6 


0 15  8 

1 10  0 


Usual  price  by  the  flail,  2s.  2d.  per  quarter  J>  2 5 8 
thirty  quarters  - - ■ i 3 5 O 

Saving  On  thirty  quarters  19s.  4 d.  or  8 d.  per  quarter. 

3.  Of  oats  it  will  thresh  forty  quarters,  as  under : 
Nine  persons,  as  for  barley  - s£\  2 i 8 

Usual  price  by  the  flail  2s.  per  quarter,  4 0 O' 

Saving  on  forty  quarters  II.  14s.  4 d.  or  per  quarter  10 \d. 

In  the  threshing  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  whether  by 
machines  or  by  hand,  much  depends  on  the  yield  ; and 
Mr.  Ilarbottle  is  of  opinion,  that  he  could  thresh  twen- 
ty-five quarters,  and  upwards,  of  wheat,  forty  of  barley, 
and  fifty  of  oats,  if  more  persons  were  employed,  and 
the  machine  put  to  its  greatest  powers. 

Mr.  Allnutt  observes  on  this,  “ I cannot  think  that 
the  machine  could  thresh  more  than  twenty-five  quar- 
ters of  wheat  in  twelve  hours.  In  the  usual  round  of 
work,  which  is  the  only  fair  criterion,  I actually  saw 
eight  persons  in  three  hours  thresh  about  five  quarters 
of  wheat ; but  I really  think,  if  an  additional  persoa 
had  been  employed  in  feeding,  (me  sheaf  more  in  every 
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five  might  have  been  threshed.  The  horses,  however, 
appeared  fatigued,  and  the  two  men  who  were  employ- 
ed in  binding  the  straw  had  only  time  to  apply  one 
band,  which  was  ready  made  bye  them.” 

Twelve  hours  is  tpo  much  for  one  set  of  men  and 
horses  to  be  employed ; and  though  this  maehine  is 
certainly  very  powerful,  and  does  its  work  much  better 
than  by  hand,  it  is  perhaps  too  heavy;  though  this 
circumstance,  undoubtedly,  renders  it  more  durable. 
The  wheels  are  principally  of  cast-iron  ; and  the  cogs, 
made  of  well  seasoned  white  thorn,  if  broken,  are  easily 
replaced,  and  are  on  the  whole  very  lasting.  The 
management  of  the  machine  is  easily  learned;  and  little 
danger  attends  its  use,  except  to  careless  hands. 

Mr.  Rogers,  of  Chievely,  has  a large  threshing  ma- 
chine, worked  by  six  horses  ; but  my  informant  did  not 
think  it  answered  completely. 

At  Hurley,  T.  Micklem,  Esq,  has  erected  Freeman’s 
machine,  a two  horse  power,  costs  about  70/.  employ s 
three  men  and  a boy,  and  in  eight  hours  will  thresh 
eight  quarters  of  wheat,  and  fifteen  of  oats  and  barley. 
Pink  Lee,  Esq.  of  W ooley  Green,  Cookham,  has  a 
similar  machine.  Tn  the  parish  of  Bray,  I heard  of  a 
large  threshing  machine,  but  did  not  see  it,  and  there- 
fore cannot  mention  its  powers. 

Mr.  Palmer,  of  East  Garston,  has  a large  threshing 
machine,  which  has  been  erected  several  years,  and 
was  probably  the  first  in  the  county.  It  cost  about 
400/.  goes  with  six  horses,  and  threshes  about  twenty 
quarters  of  wheat  p r dajr. 

E.  L.  Lovcden,  Esq.  of  Buscot  Park,  has  one  by 
Cox,  ofFairford,  which  goes  by  hand,  and  cost  about 
twen'y  guineas.  I is  easily  portable,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  tix  women,  cr  boys,  who^e  wages  will 
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amount  to  4s.  9d.  will  thresh  twelve  bushels  of  wheat 
in  ten  hours.  This  machine  in  its  present  form,  is 
evidently  more  curious  than  useful.  Without  horses 
it  is  impossible  to  produce  a saving. 

The  same  gentleman  has  a machine,  by  Lumbart, 
■tvhich  cost  about  fifty  guineas,  and  in  eight  hours  will 
thresh  five  quarters  of  wheat.  It  goes  with  two  horses. 
The  execution  of  this  machine  may  certainly  be  en- 
creased. 

In  the  parish  of  Ashbury,  there  is  a threshing  ma- 
chine  turned  by  four  horses,  which  will  produce  about 
twelve  quarters  in  the  day.  Its  work  is  said  by  some 
to  be  too  expensive;  but  the  same  observation  applies 
with  greater  force  to  seyeral  machines  I have  noticed. 

W-  Morland,  Esq-  of  West  Ilsley,  has  a one  horse 
power  threshing  machine,  which  cost  about  thirty 
guineas.  It  cuts  chatf  at  the  same  lime,  and  threshe? 
about  twenty  bushels  in  the  day. 

B.  Morland,  Esq.  of  Abingdon,  has  a two  horse 
power  machine,  by  Freeman,  which  threshes  five 
quarters  in  eight  or  nine  hours. 

Sir  John  Throckmorton,  Bart,  of  Buckland  House, 
has  erectedi  a threshing  machine,  by  Balls,  of  Norwich, 
which  cost  about  fifty  guineas,  and  is  found  to  answer 
better  than  several  of  the  preceding.  In  fact,  it  is  little, 
if  any,  inferior  to  Baker’s  machine,  in  point  of  execu- 
tion. 

The  Rev.  R.  Simonds,  of  Hinton,  has  a machine  ou 
the  same  construction,  of  which  he  speaks  favorably. 

R.  Tull,  of  Chamber  house,  Thatcham,  has  a hand 
ipachine,  by  Balls,  turned  by  four  women,  and  which 
employs  ten  persons  in  all,  though  only  one  man  is 
necessary.  The  only  saving  Mr.  Tull  finds  in  it$  use 
is  in  making  reed  for  thatching,  which  is  much  more 
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durable  ami  neat  than  when  the  straw  is  broken.  The 
straw  is  drawn  back  as  soon  as  the  ears  are  threshed, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  pass  through  the  machine. 

In  the  united  parishes  of  Sulhampstead,  Abbots,  and 
Bannister,  W.  Thoyts,  Esq.  and  Mr.  W . Stone,  have 
* erected  threshing  machines,  by  Baker,  of  Exeter,  which 
are  turned  by  four  horses,  and  employ  two  men,  and 
six  women  or  boys.  They  thresh  about  twenty  quarters 
of  wheat  in  eight  hours,  and  so  in  proportion  for  other 
grain.  The  work  is  performed  very  perfectly,  and 
even  the  labourers  seemed  pleased  with  them,  which  is 
no  small  evidence  of  their  value.  I he  cost,  including 
carriage  and  erection,  is  about  70 1.  I twice  saw  that 
belonging  to  Mr.  Stone  at  work,  and  thought  it  supe- 
rior in  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  execution,  to  any 
that  ever  fell  under  my  noliee. 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  attending  threshing  ma- 
chines, they  are  by  no  means  to  be  limited  to  the  actual 
comparative  saving,  but  various  other  considerations 
are  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  In  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  flail  is  an  instrument  only 
fit  for  the  savage  state  ; and  that ; barring  accidents,  a 
person  using  it  constantly,  is  sooner  exhausted  by  ten 
years,  than  in  following  any  other  branch  of  agricul- 
ture. Secondly,  that  confining  several  able-bodied 
men  to  the  barn,  is  withdrawing  their  labour  from  im- 
portant improvements  on  the  farm,  which  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  manual  labour.  Thirdly,  that  the 
threshing  machine  may  be  used  at  seasons  when  no 
other  work  can  be  performed,  and  will  employ  women 
aqd  boys,  as  well  as  men.  Fourthly,  that  by  its  use 
the  farmer  gets  the  advantage  of  markets,  by  being  able 
' to  sell  and  deliver  any  quantity  within  a short  time. 
And  lastly,  that  by  threshing  and  placing  in  a ecure- 
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granary,  the  loss  occasioned  by  vermin  is  prevented. 
Several  other  beneticial  consequences  result  from  the 
practice  of  hreshing  by  machinery,  particularly  in  sav- 
ing the  esje.ce  of  building  anil  upholding  several 
barns  on  a large  farm  ; but  1 need  not  enlarge  on  this 
topic.  I have  little  doubt  that,  in  time,  every  consi- 
derable farmer  will  be  funished  with  one,  as  is  usual  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  the  more  improved  parts 
of  Scotland  : and  it  certainly  would  be  much  more  for 
the  interest  of  the  land-owner  to  assist  his  tenant  in  the 
erection  of  such  machines,  than  to  expend  bis  money 
in  unnecessary  buildings,  which  their  general  introduc- 
tion would  tend  to  diminish.  I might  add,  that  a 
parish  threshing  machine  in  a centrical  situation 
■would  be  no  less  useful  than  a parish  mill,  and  that 
regulations  might  easily  be  adopted  for  rendering  it  a 
public  benefit,  or  advautageous  as  a private  speculation. 
In  Northumberland,  I understand,  it  is  nothing  uncom- 
mon to  have  a threshing  machine  of  this  description  ; 
and  for  small  farmers  in  all  counties  it  would  be  a de* 
sirable  acquisition.  The  same  waggon  that  brought 
the  corn  to  be  threshed,  might  carry  back  the  straw  ; 
there  would  thus  be  little  waste  of  labour,  and  the  sav- 
ing would  be  considerable, 
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1.  THE  importance  of  enclosing  is  now  so  generally 
allowed,  its  beneficial  effects  so  well  understood,  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  expatiate  on  the  subject;  * .and  it  is 
only  extraordinary,  that  so  many  impediments  and 
discouragement;,  should  be  suffered  to  exist  against  car- 
rying it  universally  into  practice.  No  real  improve- 
ment can  possibly  take  place,  where  the  owner  or 
Occupier  of  the  land  is  obliged  to  depend  on  the  ca- 
price of  others,  and  where  the  awkward  ness  or  ill  nature 
of  one  bad  neighbour  may  defeat  the  best  intentions  of  a 
■whole  parish.  As  a case  in  point,  I know  in  a neighbour- 
ing county,  and  the  same  may  possibly  have  happened 
In  this,  a deserving  young  farmer,  who,  with  the  consent 
©f  the  other  parishioners  in  general,  planted  saintfoin 
and  sowed  turnips  on  a common  field  bargain  ; but  a 
purse-proud,  overbearing  wretch  in  an  adjoining  pa- 
lish, who  occupied  only  a few  acres  in  the  other,  turned 
his  sheep  and  cattle  in  at  the  usual  period,  and  con- 
sumed or  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  turnips,  and 
the  autumn  feed  of  the  saintfoin,  for  which  there  was 
uo  redress. 


• See  an  excellent  Report  on  Enclosing  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, published  since  ibis  chapter  pas  written. 
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In  this  county,  the  inconveniences  and  disadvantages 
attending  commonable  lands  are  sufficiently  greatt  and 
a few  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Kennet,  there  is  much  peat 
land  in  the  common  meadows,  which  cannot  be  dug 
out,  till  they  are  thrown  into  severalty;  while  the  price 
of  ashes,  and  the  value  of  private  peat  land  have  risen 
to  an  enormous  rate,  from  this  very  circumstance. 

In  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Pearce’s  Report,  it  is  ob- 
served by  Frederick  Page,  of  Newbury,  Esq.  that  “ the 
parishes  of  Beenham,  Pad  worth,  IJflqn,  and  Sulbamp- 
stead,  enjoy  a right,  or  at  least  are  in  the  practice  of 
intercommoni  ig  with  each  other.  The  track  of  com- 
mon field  over  which  this  right  or  usage  extends,  com- 
mences at  the  forty-ninth  milestone  on  the  Bath  and 
London  road,  and  extends  to  the  forty-sixth  milestone, 
an  extent  of  three  miles,  and  an  average  breadth  of  one 
mile,  and  containing  nearly  2000  acres  of  land.  Of 
this  common  field,  part  is  arable  and  part  pasture,  the 
pasture  land  lying  principally  south  of  the  river  Ken- 
net, and  the  arable  land  on  the  north  side.  Each  is 
several  from  Candlemas  to  Old  Michaelmas  ; the  course 
on  the  arable  land  being,  in  general,  1st  wheat,  2d  bar- 
ley or  oats,  with  or  without  grass,  3d  clover,  peas, 
beaus,  or  fallow.  From  this  course  turnips  are  exclud- 
ed, unless  by  agreement  between  the  various  occupiers, 
and  this  is  difficult  to  be  obtained,  consequently  a 
turnip  crop  is  considered  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  cofnmon  field.  This  common  field  land  is  entirely 
in  the  valley,  and  is  a light  gravelly  soil,  which  of 
all  others  is  most  unfit  to  be  confined  to  any  re- 
gular course  of  cropping,  but  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  occupiers,  according  to  circnm- 
- • stances. 
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slances,  not  to  insist  on  the  usual  objections  to  common 
fields.* 

“ Besides,  there  is  a peculiar  inconvenience  sustained 
by  the  occupiers  of  common  meadow  land  in  this  dis- 
trict, which  nothing  but  severalty  of  the  property  can 
effectually  remedy.  Winter  floods  are  supposed  to 
be  beneficial,  because  they  deposit  a slime  or  sediment, 
which  greatly  contributes  to  the  fertilization  of  the 
land ; but  these  meadows  are  also  subject  to  floods, 
owing  to  sudden  rains  in  the  summer  ; and  the  conse- 
quence has  frequently  been,  that  the  whole  crop  of  hay 
on  them  has  been  rendered  unfit  for  any  thing  but  the 
dunghill.  For  a vbry  comparatively  trifling  expencc, 
this  evil  might  be  avoided  by  embankment,  the  money 
necessary  for  effecting  which  might  be  raised  by  a rate, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  drained  land  in  the 
fenny  counties.”  This  gentleman  continues  to  observe, 
that  on  the  expediency  of  enclosing,  or  at  least  of  al- 
lotting, common  field  lands,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
and  he  thinks  that  the  dread  the  occupiers  lie  under  of  ’ 
avoiding  tljeir  leases,  is  a principal  objection,  otherwise 
they  would  gladly  contribute,  according  to  their  re- 
spective interests,  to  the  ex  pence  of  enclosure.  The 
disadvantage  respecting  peat,  which  is  mentioned  be- 


* “ What  system  of  barbarism  can  be  greater  than  that  of  obliging 
every  farmer  of  a parish  possessing  soils,  perhaps  totally  different,  all 
to  cultivate  in  the  same  rotation!  What  a gross  absurdity  to  bii’d  down 
in  the  fetters  of  custom  ten  intelligent  men,  willing  to  adopt  the  im- 
provements adapted  to  enclosures,  because  one  stupid  fellow  is  obstinate 
for  the  practice  of  his  grandfather  ! To  give  ignorance  the  power  to 
limit  knowledge,  to  render  stupidity  the  measure  of  talents,  to  chain 
down  industry  to  the  non-ciertions  of  indolence,  and  fix  an  insuperab  e 
bar,  a perpetual  exclusion,  to  all  that  energy  of  improvement  which  has 
Carried  husbandry  to  perfection  by  means  of  enclosure  ! Yet  all  this 
p done  by  the  common  field  system. — Rtf  art  tn  inclining, f.  219. 

fore 
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fore  this  extract,  strengthens  the  arguments  for  throw- 
ing the  meadows  in  (his  district  into  severalty. 

My  friend  Theodore  Price,  Esq.  the  proprietor  of  an 
estate  in  the  parish  of  Biufield,  furnishes  me  with  the 
last  instance  I shall  adduce  of  the  evils  attending  com- 
mon fields,  though  they  might  be  multiplied  without 
end.  “ In  the  parish  of  Binfield,”  says  he,  “ there  is 
a common  field  of  about  200  acres;  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors hold  ten  or  twelve  acres  in  different  parts. 
Were  this  property  inclosed,  and  thrown  together,  it 
would  be  worth  fifty  per  cent,  more  to  let,  besides  the 
advantages  accruing  to  the  tenant.  For  here  an  absurd 
custom  prevails  of  turning  in  cattle,  as  soon  as  all  the 
occupiers  but  one  have  carried  off  their  crops  ; so  that 
the  last  person,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  is 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  his  corn  eaten  up, 
which  must  be  very  irritating,  and  productive  of  bad 
neighbourhood.”* 

These  arc  facts  that  speak  for  themselves ; yet  the  dis- 
couragements to  enclosures  are  numerous  ; not  only  the 
difficulties  of  adjusting  preliminaries,  are  considerable, 
bnt  the  subsequent  expences  are  enormous.  Had  not 
the  public  good  been  sacrificed  to  private  emolument, 
long  before  this  period  a general  enclosure  act  would 
have  been  obtained,  by  the  talents  and  exertions  of  the 


* I record  with  pleasure  the  subsequent  arrangement,  which,  with 
little  trouble  or  expence,  has  produced  many  good  effects.  By  a parti, 
eular  agreement,  made  in  1784,  and  since  acquiesced  in,  the  land  in  the 
unenclosed  parish  of  Cumner  was  thrown  intp  quarters,  to  the  great  be- 
nefit of  all  parties  concerned.  The  act  sf  the  ISth  of  his  present  Ma. 
jesty  prescribes  the  mode,  and  offers  facilities  for  accomplishing  this 
material  improvement;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  legislative 
provision  is  so  seldom  called  into  use,  from  the  difficulty  in  reconciling 
so  many  jarring  interests. 

present 
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present  President*  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  simple 
in  its  plan,  and  efficacious,  and  economical  in  ifs  ope- 
ration. If  the  fees  of  the  clerks  of  the  House  of  Com-  , 
mons  are  considered  as  a sacred  property  which  must 
not  be  touched,  let  a fair  and  full  value  be  put  on 
them,  to  be  paid  by  the  public:  but  let  not  those  who 
wish  to  enclose  or  allot  a few  hundred  acres,  in  passing 
a bill  through  the  House,  be  subjected  to  nearly  the 
same  expence  as  if  the  object  were  several  thousands. 
Every  bill  of  enclosure  likewise  ought  to  be  a public 
bill,  and  admitted  in  evidence,  without  putting  persons 
to  the  enormous  charge  of  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  guineas, 
for  an  attested  written  copy.  The  general  acts  of  par- 
liament which  are  printed  by  legal  authority,  are  cer- 
tainly sufficiently  binding  on  the  subject,  when  it  is 
required  to  put  them  in  force,  and  why  should  there 
be  exceptions,  merely  to  increase  the  perquisites  of 
office  ? In  courts  of  law,  I have  more  than  once  seen 
the  parties  obliged  to  produce  a written  copy  of  a bill 
of  enclosure;  and  in  one  instance,  I am', 'well  assured 
that  the  solicitor  in  a suit  of  this  kind,  being  pressed 
for  time,  and  finding  the  clerks  otherwise  engaged,  was 
glad  to  copy  the  act  himself,  and  only  received  the 
usual  attestation,  for  which  they  were  paid  as  if  they 
had  done  the  whole  business.  Even  admitting  the  dis- 
tinction between  public  and  private  bills,  might  not  the 
subject  be  relieved,  and  the  revenue  increased,  by 
affixing  a stamp  of  five  guineas  to  every  private  printed 
act,  in  order  to  give  it  the  validity  required  ? I throw 
out  these  hints  to  country  gentlemen,  members  of  par- 
liament, whose  interest  and  whose  duty  imperiously 


* Sir  John  Sinclair,  Baronet,  the  patron  of  every  rational  improve- 
ment. 
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eall  upon  them  to  bring  forward  some  regulations  in 
this  respect. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  obtaining  an  act  of  parliament 
that  the  proprietors  of  land  have  to  lament  a wanton 
waste  of  money.  The  grand  system  of  fleecing  only 
commences  with  the  circuitous  and  protracted  ma- 
noeuvres of  solicitors  and  commissioners,  who  arc  to 
put  it  in  force.  Summonses  are  sent  to  every  indivi- 
dual proprietor  by  the  attorney,  on  the  most  trifling  oc- 
casions, in  order  to  swell  his  bill  ; and  meeting  is  held 
on  meeting  by  the  commissioners,  that  they  may  come 
in  for  their  full  share  of  the  spoil.  When  an  act  of 
parliament  is  passed,  it  must  be  a matter  of  notoriety 
to  the  proprietors  of  land,  and  an  advertisement  in  the 
provincial  papers  ought  to  be  the  only  further  notice 
to  parties  interested  in  subsequent  arrangements. 

At  length  the  award  is  made  out  and  signed ; but 
this  instrument,  so  far  from  Refining  every  thing  with 
a precision  that  will  allow  no  scope  for  future  litiga- 
tion, has  been  known  to  contain  accidental  or  intentional 
omissions,  which  furnish  the  lawyer  with  a future  job, 
and  involve  the  proprietors  in  new  cxpcnces. 

But  supposing  every  thing  adjusted  as  it  ought  to 
be,  which  1 will  hope  is  frequently  the  case,  it  is  always 
expressly  ordered  that  a copy  of  the  award  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  parish  chest ; and  as  a further  security, 
that  another  copy  shall  be  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  or  in  one  of  the  courts  at  Westminster.  This 
wise  provision,  however,  of  rendering  what  concerns 
all  easily  accessible  to  all,  at  a trifling  expenec,  is  not 
unusually  defeated  by  the  interested  policy  of  the  soli- 
citor, who  perhaps  keeps  the  only  copy  of  the  award 
in  his  own  possession,  as  long  as  the  proprietors  wilf 
submit  to  it ; and  charges  for  information  and  extracts, 

' according 
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according  to  his  own  fancy.  I speak  of  practices  that 
have  fallen  under  my  personal  notice  elsewhere;  and 
though  I am  certain  there  are  many  liberal  minded 
and  honourable  men  in  Berkshire  more  especially,  in 
the  profession  of  the  law,  who  would  despise  such  arti- 
fices, and  who  are  infinitely  above  the  meanness  to 
which  I allude,  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  honesty  or  the  discretion  of  the  individual, 
but  every  step  and  process  should  be  strictly  observed 
in  the  terms  of  the  act. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  many  parishes  had  lately 
been  enclosed  in  this  county,  it  occurred  to  me  to  apply 
to  Mr.  Budd,  the  worthy  and  obliging  clerk  of  the 
peace,  for  an  account  of  the  number  of  awards  lodged 
in  his  office,  which  surely  is  the  most  proper  place. 
The  following  is  a list  of  all  the  awards  said  to  be  found 
there,  recent  or  otherwise. 

Faringdon  Earley 

Speen  Denchworth 

Upton  Waltham  St.  Lawrence 

Hampstead  Norris  East  Challow 

Lyford  Tilehurst 

Stratfield  Mortimer  Ealing 

Letcombe  Regis  Remenham 

Bray  Sparsholt  and  W estcote 

Elcot  West  Challow 

Hinton  And  Ufton 

Another  discouragement  to  enclosing  is  the  great  ex- 
ponce of  posts,  rails,*  and  quicks,  which  are  frequently 

* Mr.  Loveden  has  lately  adopted  a cheap  but  efficacious  mode  of 
securing  quicksets.  Behind  them  he  makes  a diamond  hedge  of  willow 
and  osier  sets,  intersecting  each  other.  In  eros.  situations  the  different 
kinds  of  willows  planted  in  this  way,  might  be  made  to  supersede 
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ordered  by  express  clauses  in  the  act  of  parliament; 
For  grass  land  and  liomestalls  this  is  unquestionably 
necessary  ; but  where  enclosures  have  lately  taken 
place  in  different  parishes  of  this  county,  the  land  has 
only  been  allotted,  and  it  has  wisely  been  left  to  the 
option  of  (lie  proprietors  to  enclose  or  not,  according 
to  their  particular  views.  On  land  devoted  to  tillage, 
fencing  is  an  expcnce  that  probably  may  be  saved,  at 
least  in  the  first  instance  ; and  I have  found  indeed  that 
many  sensible  men  are  averse  to  the  practice  on  other 
grounds.  “ It  is  the  decided  opinion  in  this  county,’* 
says  Mr.  Bushncll,  of  Aston  Tirrold,  near  Walling* 
ford,  “ that  there  should  be  no  fencing  with  live 
hedges  on  the  arable  lands.  The  reason  assigned  is, 
that  they  take  up  space,  harbour  birds  and  insects,  and 
very  much  shade  the  corn.  I think  the  green  land  Te* 
quires  fencing.” 

The  admirers  of  rural  beauty  and  of  the  picturesque* 
will  lament  that  any  prejudices  should  exist  against 
quicksets  and  hedgerows  5 but  experience  has  shewn 
that  they  are  not  unattended  with  disadvantages,  be* 
yond  what  Mr.  Bushncll  states, — in  promoting  blight* 
rust,  or  mildew,  from  an  obstructed  circulation  of  air* 
and  that  the  expcnce  of  a dead  fence  * against  road** 


posts  and  rails,  which  are  not  only  extremely  expensive,  but  liable  to  be 
stolen  by  the  poor,  long  before  the  hedge  has  acquired  a sufficient  height 
and  strength.  In  fact,  the  diamond  fence  of  willow*  would  frequently 
be  the  only  one  absolutely  required.  It  is  now  commonly  in  use  round 
o*ier  beds,  &c.  on  the  line  of  the  Kennet.  For  this  purpose,  the  bitter 
goldstone  willow  is  best  adapted,  as  from  the  nauseousness  of  its  taste 
no  animals  will  crop  it ; and  it  is  likewise  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  that 
destructive  vermin,  the  water  rat. 

* A substantial  dead  hedge  may  be  made  of  thorns  placed  in  thd 
ground,  and  supported  by  rails  ot  willow  poles  and  short  stakes  on  one 
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which  certainly  is  requisite  in  arable  fields,  is  more  • 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  crops  under  this  systeftiof  management.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  where  hedges  are  princi- 
pally objected  to,  it  is  in  districts  where  the  land  is 
chiefly  in  tillage,  or  on  uplands,  where  they  would  be 
reared  with  difficulty.  Berkshire,  indeed,  presents  in 
many  plaees  a rich  and  sylvan  aspect,  and  iu  no  part 
is  disfigured  by  rude  and  naked  stone  walls,  which  give 
an  uncommon  degree  of  sterility  to  the  scene,  as  is  wit- 
nessed in  various  tracks  in  Oxfordshire  and  Glouces- 
tershire. 

Notwithstanding  the  impediments  and  discourage- 
ments under  which  enclosing  labours,  and  which  I have 
stated  with  no  invidious  aim,  but  solely  prompted  by 
a sense  of  duty,  I have  the  pleasure  to  observe,  that 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  damp  the  spirit  of  this  county ; 
and  that  acts  are  annually  procured  to  divide  and  en- 
close commons  and  wastes.  The  following  is  a list  of 
the  parishes  as  they  stand  at  present.  It  has  cost  me 
much  trouble  to  form  it,  but  after  all  I fear  inaccura- 
cies will  be  found.  A parish  sometimes  contains  en- 
closed hamlets,  when  the  whole  is  not ; and  sometimes 
the  parish  under  its  proper  appellation  is  enclosed, 
when  it  has  hamlets  or  tithings  remaining  in  common 
field.  In  this  respect,  information  must  sometimes  be'' 
vague  ; nor  can  a provincial  report  be  expected  to  be 
as  complete  and  perfect,  as  if  it  were  restricted  to  a 
single  parish.  In  extenuation  of  apparent  oversights, 
it  should  further  be  remarked,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 

- , ..  — „ i - — . _ 
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side,  or  both,  according  to  situation.  Provided  dead  fences  answer  the 
purpose,  the  more  uueipeusive  the  better,  as  they  seldom  are  allowed  to 
stand  more  than  a few  months  in  the  season. 

.*  BERKSHIRE. j G single 
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single  parish  without  some  old  enclosures;  and  that  in 
several  others,  which  are  said,  generally,  to  be  enclos- 
ed, particular  commons  are  sometimes  left  as  before. 

By  enclosing  also  in  several  parishes  of  this  county  is 
only  meant  that  the  land  is  allotted  and  thrown  into 
severalty,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned,  and  that 
common  fields  are  usually  several  for  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  and  arc  generally  in  pretty  large  portions, 
not  in  single  ridges,  intermixed,  as  is  frequent  in  some 
other  counties. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Parishes , with  their  Circumstances , 
in  180T. 

...  . /St.  Helens  > part  old  enclosures,  part 

Abingdon < c,  TVirholaa  t common  field  and  com- 
lcnoias  ) mons. 

Aldermaston,  partly  enclosed,  partly  common  field 
and  wastes. 

■ Aldworth,  enclosed. 

Appleton,  chiefly  common  field. 

Arborfield,  chiefly  enclosed,  some  wastes. 

Ardington,  common  field. 

Ashampstead,  chiefly  enclosed. 

Ashbury,  enclosed,  1770. 

Aston  Tirrold,  enclosed,  1742. 

Avington,  enclosed. 

Barkham,  part  enclosed,  part  common  field  and 
wastes. 

Basilden,  enclosed  1744,  part  remains  common  field. 

Beedon,  chiefly  enclosed. 

Beenham,  chiefly  common  field  and  commonable. 

Besclsleigh,  enclosed. 

Binfield,  chiefly  enclosed ; some  common  field,  &c. 

Bisham,  enclosed. 

Blewbury,  enclosed,  part  very  lately. 

Boxford, 
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Boxford,  chiefly  common  field.  ; 

Bradfield,  enclosed. 

Bray,  part  enclosed,  part  common  field  and  wastes. 
Brightwalton,  chiefly  enclosed  or  allotted. 

Bright  well,  partly  enclosed. 

Brimpton,  part  enclosed,  part  common  field.  • ; 
Buckland,  enclosed,  1802. 

Bucklebury,  part  enclosed,  common  field, and  wastes. 
Burghfield,  part  enclosed,  much  common  field. 
Buscot,  enclosed  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Catmore,  enclosed. 

Chaddleworth,  chiefly  open  field. 

Chievely,  chiefly  allotted,  or  enclosed. 

Cholsey,  chiefly  common  field. 

Clewer,  chiefly  enclosed. 

Childrey,  enclosed,  1772. 

Chilton,  common  field.  ? 

Coleshill,  enclosed  about  tMrty  years  agp. 

Compton,  part  enclosed. 

Compton  Beauchamp,  enclosed,  part  in  1794. 
Cookham,  part  enclosed,  part  common  field. 
Coxwell,  Great  and  Little,  enclosed. 

Cumner,  chiefly  common  field.  :Land  thrown  into 
quarters  1784. 

Denchworth,  enclosed,  1801. 

Didcot,  chiefly  common  field. 

Drayton,  chiefly  common  field. 

Eaton  Hasfing,  enclosed,  James,!. 

Enbourne,  enclosed,  except  a large  common. 
Englefield,  enclosed. 

Earingdon,  enclosed,  1771. 

Farnborough,  enclosed,  1777. 

Fawley,  allotted,  or  enclosed. 

Finch ampstead,  chiefly  enclosed^  considerable  wastes. 

!,  2 Frilsbam 
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Frilsham,  partly  enclosed. 

Fyfield,  chiefly  common  field. 

“ East  Garston,  enclosed,  1771. 

East  Hagbourn-,  chiefly  common  field. 

East  Hampstead,  partly  enclosed,  common  field  and 
heath  land. 

Hampstead  Marshall,  old  enclosures. 

' Hampstead  Norris,  enclosed,  1771. 

Hanney,  enclosed*  1803,  &c. 

Harwell,  enclosed,  1802. 

Hatford,  enclosed,  1577. 

East  Hcndred,  partly  enclosed  in  1801,  rest  common 
field. 

West  Hcndred,  chiefly  common  field.  ,IIamlet  of 
East  Gingc,  allotted. 

Korth  Hinksey,  enclosed,  1776. 

South  Hinksey,  chiefly  open  field. 

Hinton,  enclosed,  1760. 

Hongerford,  partly  enclosed,  partly  common  field. 
Hurley,  old  enclosures,  or  in  severalty,  some  wastes. 
Hnrst,  enclosed,  1807,  &c. 

East  Ilsley,  common  field  chiefly. 

West  Ilsley,  chiefly  enclosed.  ’ 

Inkpen,  enclosed,  1747,  two  commons. 

Kintbury,  part  enclosed,  1779,  rest  common  field. 
Kingston  Bagpuze,  common  field. 

Lambourne,  enclosed  or  allotted,  1776,  1778,  1803. 
Langford,  partly  enclosed,  1788. 

Letcombc  Basset,  enclosed,  1772. 

Letcombe  Regis,  enclosed,  1801.  Chapelry  of  (Shal- 
low, 1802. 

East  Lockinge,  common  field,  chiefly. 

Longworth,  chiefly  enclosed,  Charney  Chapelry 
lately.  - 

Marc  ham, 
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Marcham,  chiefly  common  field. 

Milton,  old  enclosures  and  common  field.  ; 

Nort h Moreton,  partly  enclosed.  > 

- South  Moreton,  partly  enclosed.  - - /j 

Newbury,  partly  enclosed,  partly  common  field  an4 
wastes.  ,!  • " ' , ■ 

Oakingham,  about  half  enclosed,  the  rest  common 
field  and  wastes.  . (/ 

Pad  > orth,  chiefly  enclosed.  • 

. Pangbourn,  enclosed.  ! . 

Peasemore,  chiefly  open  field. 

Purley,  partly  enclosed,  partly  common  field. 

• Pusey,  enclosed  1753. 

Radley,  enclosed  about  forty  years  ago. 

Reading,  St.  Mary’s, 

St.  Giles’s, 

St.  Lawrence, 

Remenharn,  enclosed,  1799.  • ••>.. 

Ruscombe,  enclosed,  or  in  severalty,  some  commons. 
Sandhurst,  chiefly  common'field  and  wastes.' 
Sfialhourn,  enclosed,  1800. 

Shaw,  partly  enclosed,  partly  common  field. 

Great  Sheffoyd,  about  two-tl)irds  enclosed,  rest  com- 
mon field. 

■ w ii 

Little  Shefford,  enclosed, 

Shellingford,  old  enclosures. 

Shilton,  enclosed,  1794. 

Shinficld,  chiefly  enclosed,  some  wastes . 
Shpttcsbrooke,  enclosed,  1806.  , ■ 

Shrivenham,  enclosed,  1789,  1796,  &c, 

Sparsholt,  enclosed,  1777,  1800, 

Speen,  enclosed,  1737,  1779. 

Stanford,  enclosed,  1783.  , 

StanfordDingley,chieflyenclosed.,- 
Stcventon,  chiefly  common  field. 

Straifield, 
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Stratfield  Mortimer,  enclosed,  or  allotted,  1802. 
Strealley,  chiefly  common  field. 

Sulham,  enclosed  chiefly.  ' ' 

Sulhampstead  Abbots  and  Bannister,  chiefly  enclos- 
ed, considerable  commons. 

Sunning,  chiefly  enclosed,  part  in  1742. 

Sunningbill,  partly  enclosed,  partly  common  field  and 

'wastes. 

Sunningwell,  enclosed,  part  in  1802. 

Sutton  Courtney,  part  enclosed  in  1801,  part  com- 
mon field. 

Swaltowfield,  chiefly  enclosed,  some  wastes. 
Thatcham,  part  enclosed,  part  common  field,  about 

600  acres  wastes. 

Tidmarsh,  enclosed.,  v 

Tylehurst,  chiefly  enclosed,  some  common  field,  and 
a very  large  common  meadow  at  Theale. 

Uflmgton,  enclosed,  1777. 

TJfton,  enclosed,  1804. 

Wallingford,  St.  Leonard  s,''!  jantj  jn  severalty  by 

•u  - lite!’  / 

Lawrence  Waltham,  chiefly  enclosed. 

White  Waltham,  enclosed,  1803. 

Wantage,  enclosed,  1803. 

Warfield,  partly  enclosed,  partly  common  field. 
Wargrave,  chiefly  enclosed,  some  wastes. 

Wasing,  chiefly  enclosed. 

Welford,  partly  enclosed,  partly  common  field. 
New  W indsor,  enclosed. 

Old  Windsor,  chiefly  common  field. 

Winkfield,  chiefly  enclosed,  considerable  wastes. 
Witham,  partly  enclosed,  partly  open  field. 

Little  Wittenham,  common  field,  chiefly. 

Lons  Wittenham,  common  field,  chiefly. 
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West  Woodhay,  chiefly  enclosed. 

Woolhampton,  pari  enclosed,  part  common  field. 

Wootlon,  enclosed  within  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

Yattendon,  chiefly  enclosed. 

On  inclosures,  it  is  frequently  found  that  too  little  re- 
gard has  been  paid  to  the  real  or  customary  rights  of 
the  poor,  though  there  arc  some  splendid  exceptions.* 
It  is  impossible  indeed  to  allot  a fraction  of  land  to  each 
individual  of  that  description,  particularly  such  as  have 
no  original  freehold  or  copyhold  property ; but  where 
the  privilege  has  been  usual  of  cutting  furze,  heath,  or 
turf,  or  of  turning  out  cattle  or  geese,  it  is  only  reason- 
able that  an  adequate  compensation  should  be  made  in 
gross,  Wfhich  should  be  let  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
laid  out  by  the  parish  officers  in  the  purchase  of  fuel, 
to  be  apportioned  to  each  family  according  to  its  cir- 
cumstances. This  would  not  only  be  just  but  politic  ; 
for  as  the  poor  must  be  maintained,  whatever  they  de- 
rive from  this  source  is  not  merely  a comfort  to  them, 
but  also  an  alleviation  of  the  rates. 

In  alloting  commons  or  wastes,  regard  should  like- 
wise be  paid,  not  only  to  the  real,  but  to  the  relative  va- 
lue. Farms  at  a distance  cannot  possibly  be  benefited 
by  them  in  an  equal  proportion  with  such  as  are  near ; 
and  therefore  it  appears  reasonable  to  pay  some  regard 
to  situation,  and  other  circumstances, 

2.  The  size  of  inclosed  fields  is  various,  according  to 
Eitu&tion.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Idstonc,  in  the  parish  of  Ash- 
bury, has  fields  of  about  eighty  acres  each,  which  fa- 
cilitate a regular  rotation  of  crops,  and  an  uniform  sys- 


* In  the  pari»h  of  StrjtfkM  Mortimer,  lately  enclosed,  one  hundred 
acres  were  allotted  to  the  poor,  in  lieu  of  their  righu  of  cutting  heath 
and  turf. 
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tem  of  husbandry  ; but  this  is  on  that  part  of  his  farm 
which  is  upland.  The  fields  on  the  downs,  or  chalk 
district,  are  indeed  generally  large,  and  I heard  of  some 
that  measured  one  hundred  acres ; but  the  generality 
in  the  more  fertile  districts,  and  particularly  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  towns,  are  of  a moderate  size,  and  some  very 
small. 

The  inclosed  parts  arc  commonly  fenced  with  white 
thorn  ( cratcegus  oxyacantha ),  but  too  frequently  a mix- 
ture of  crabs,  and  various  other  indigenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  are  seen  in  its  ridge,  or  forming  brakes  by  its  side, 
which  either  occasion  a waste  of  land,  or  have  a tendency 
to  make  gaps.  The  mode  of  managing  hedges  by  cutting 
and  plashing,  differs  in  nothing  that  I could  perceive 
from  the  common  practice.  It  is  a prevailing  error,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  good  farmers,  to  allow  hedges  to 
grow  high  before  they  are  cut ; by  which  little  can  bo 
gained  beyond  the  cxpence  of  labour,  and  much  is  lost 
by  shading  the  corn.  A hedge  carefully  managed  when 
it  is  young,  and  frequently  cropt  to  thicken  it,  should 
in  few  situations  be  allowed  to  rise  above  four  or  five 
feet;  and  if  it  were  kept  at  this  height,  by  annual 
prunings,  and  carefully  scouring  the  ditches,  it  would 
not  only  be  more  ornamental,  but  a considerable  saving 
and  improvement.  The  hedge  rows  are  generally  elms, 
stript  or  shredded  up,  with  ash  pollards,  and  in  some 
pbices  oaks. 

The  white  thorn  will  certainly  thrive  on  pretty  high 
and  exposed  situations,  on  the  confines  of  the  White 
Horse  Hills.  At  Letcombe  Basset,  Mr.  Smith  shewed 
me  some  thriving  hedges  of  this  kind ; but  his  example 
iu  planting  them  did  not  seem  to  be  much  followed. 
On  the  downs,  hazel  appears  to  be  most  natural  to  the 
soil,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  there  as  a fence ; but  the 

greatest 
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greatest  part  of  this  (rack  is  without  division;,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Vale, 
for  the  reasons  already  assigned. 

3.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  gentlemen’s  seats,  the 
Norfolk  plan  of  gates  is  commonly  used ; but  so  va- 
rious are  the  tastes  and  fancies  of  men,  that  even  in  this 
respect  great  diversity  in  the  form  is  to  be  seen. 

As  gates,  however,  are  n iw  become  very  expensive, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  managers  of  estates  to  construct 
them  on  farms,  with  as  much  regard  to  economy  as  can 
be  made  consistent  with  utility.  Oak  posts,  from  their 
superior  durability,  are  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  ulti- 
mately the  cheapest  of  any;  but  the  gate  itself  might 
often  be  advantageously  made  of  split  willow,  or  ash 
poles,  which,  being  light,  would  be  more  likely  to  hang 
true,  and  to  keep  in  order,  than  if  it  were  made  of  hea- 
vier and  more  expensive  materials. 

In  almost  all  wooden  out-door  works,  I observed  a 
culpable  neglect  in  weather  painting  them,  which  not 
only  would  add  to  the  neatness  of  their  appearance, 
but  render  them  much  more  lasting.  As  the  public  is 
now  supplied  with  a kind  of  paint  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, at  once  cheap  and  durable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
an  omission  Commonly  remarked  will  speedily  be  sup- 
plied. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ARABLE  LANDS. 


SECTION  I. — TILLAGE. 

No  chapter  in  an  Agricultural  Report  is  generally 
reckoned  more  important  than  this ; and  yet  none  is  so 
liable  to  embarrass  both  the  writer  and  the  reader.  To 
enter  into  minute  details  of  practices  which  have  been 
sanctioned  only  by  prejudice,  or  adopted  from  caprice, 
can  be  little  gratifying  to  the  scientific  agriculturist, 
who  makes  sound  judgment  and  a knowledge  of  nature 
his  guides,  nor  can  it  be  instructive  to  the  public, 
except  by  way  of  contrast  and  comparison.  The  pre- 
vailing system  of  cultivation  in  any  county  is  no  crite- 
rion of  its  being  best  adapted  to  circumstances  ; nor  is  it 
rashly  to  be  condemned  by  those  who  till  another  kind 
of  soil,  and  therefore  are  incompetent  judges  of  what 
is  to  be  recommended  or  rejected. 

Perhaps  few  counties  have  more  marked  and  better 
discriminated  features  of  soil  than  Berks,  or  contain 
a greater  proportion  of  intelligent  cultivators ; yet  the 
practices  that  would  obviously  be  proper  in  one  dis- 
trict are  not  qnfrequcntly  pursued  in  another  of  a to- 
tally different  nature,  and  vice  versa  ; while  those  who 
have  emancipated  themselves  from  established  habits  and 
follow  a more  rational  system,  frequently,  from  the  re- 
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maining  prejudices  of  tlieir  servants  and  labourers,  find 
slow  returns  for  their  toils  and  ex pences,  and  therefore 
are  proportionality  long  in  gaining  imitators. 

“ To  obtain  the  greatest  profit  at  the  least  cost,”  is 
the  basis  on  which  all  experiments  connected  with  rural 
economy  should  be  reared.  Where  this  principle  is 
violated,  both  the  community  and  the  individual  are 
injured  : the  former  must  pay  more  for  what  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  latter  be  satisfied  with  an  inadequate 
profit. 

But  though  errors  of  this  kind  are  neither  rare  nor 
confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  kingdom,  after 
making  every  abatement  which  truth  and  justice  re- 
quire, it  must  be  allowed  that  this  county  has  made 
great  and  rapid  advances  in  agricultural  improve- 
ment, under  the  influence  of  sound  judgment,  and  a 
due  regard  to  soil  and  situation  ; and  if  the  following 
collection  of  facts  and  observations  should  pave  the 
way  to  further  improvements,  by  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  selecting  the  most  judicious  modes  of  prac- 
tice, and  consequently  of  lessening  expeace  and  in- 
creasing produce,  the  reporter  shall  feel  himself  abun- 
dantly recompensed  for  the  multiplicity  of  his  enquiries 
to  promote  this  desirable  end. 

According  to  the  distribution  in  Chapter  I,  it  has 
been  calculated  that  Berkshire  contains  about  255,000 
acres  of  arable  land  ; and  of  late  years,  from  the  price 
that  grain  has  fetched  at  market,  the  quantify  in  ara- 
tion  has  rather  been  increased  than  diminished,  though 
in  some  situations  the  policy  of  this  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful, particularly  in  breaking  up  so  much  of  the  down 
lands,  as  will  be  noticed  in  another  place.  “ We 
plow  and  sow  too  much”  was  the  pointed  remark  of  a 
sensible  farmer  of  Warfield : u Did  we  manure  and 
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manage  onr  land  better,  we  should  have  more  produce 
from  two  thirds  of  the  arable  land  than  we  now  have 
from  the  whole.”  The  truth  of  this  observation  has 
been  confirmed  to  me  by  many  others.  It  is  stock  that 
makes  manure;  and  the  more  land  in  corn,  l he  less 
stock  can  be  kept.  If  treo  acres,  however,  can  by  good 
management  be  made  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of 
grain  as  three  under  a worse  system,  the  inference  is 
obvious,  and  the  advantage  is  apparent  of  regarding 
quality  rather  than  quantity. 

The  common  Berkshire  two  wheel  plough,  arid  the 
strength  either  requisite  or  allowed,  to  draw  it,  have 
already  been  mentioned  under  agricultural  implements. 
It  is  certainly  less  used  than  formerly,  though  still  more 
generally  employed  than  its  merits  seem  to  demand. 
That  its  comparative  weight  with  other  ploughs  on  a 
more  improved  construction,  will  require  at  least  one 
horse  more  to  draw  it,  will  be  allowed  by  those  who  are 
most  partial  to  its  use  ; and  if  it  does  not  perforin  its 
■work  pro  port  ionably  better,  the  preference  it  receives 
is  certainly  a very  serious  loss  to  the  cultivator,  as  every 
labouring  horse  that  can  be  properly  spared,  is  un- 
questionably  so  much  gained  *. 

Not  only  in  the  V ale  of  White  Horse,  however,  where 
a strong  and  frequently  a wet  tenacious  soil  require 
strength  in  the  implements  and  draught,  but  also  on 
light  soils,  where  a less  portion  of  either  is  necessary, 
this  plough  continues  to  be  a favourite  with  farmers  of 
the  old  school.  Even  in  the  same  parish,  however, 
one  farmer  sometimes  uses  it  with  two  horses  on  a light 


# Might  not  the  Kentish  tum-wrest  plough  be  introduced  with  ad- 
vantage in  many  parts  of  this  county,  particularly  on  the  strong  cohesive 
•oils? 
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soil,  while  his  neighbour,  under  exactly  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, will  employ  four.  In  defence  of  such  a 
number  of  horses,  it  has  been  contended  that  fewer 
would  induce  persons  to  plow  shallow,  which  already 
is  too  much  the  case  on  stiff  soils,  or  it  would  injure 
the  horses  beyond  the  expcnce  of  keeping  additional 
strength.  Both  arguments  arc  certainly  worthy  of  at- 
tention ; but  it  is  experience,  not  speculation  or  pre- 
judice, that  should  decide  the  question.  The  expence 
of  plowing  is  allowed  to  be  enormous  in  some  parts  of 
this  county,  and  ought  to  be  reduced  by  every  prac- 
ticable means,  consistent  with  good  tillage*. 

The  two  furrow  plough,  the  Hurley  single  wheel 
plough,  the  Rotheram  and  the  chain  plough  are  all 
adapted  to  different  soils  and  situations,  and  one  or 
other,  except  the  last,  is  used  by  improving  farmers 
with  good  effects,  and  gradually  gaining  ground  among 
their  neighbours,  as  the  advantages  attending  their  in- 
troduction are  perceived.  As  for  the  chain  plough, 
which  seems  excellently  adapted  for  the  stony  or  flinty 
soils  of  this  county,  it  is  scarcely,  If  at  all  tried,  which 


% It  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Pearce  to  alter  the  hours  of  working 
the  plough.  “ A horse,”  says  he,  “ working  in  summer  from  five  to 
eleven,  and  resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  then  going  to  work 
from  three  till  seven,  will  be  less  fatigued  in  performing  ten  hour* 
work,  than  another  which  has  been  constantly  drawing  eight  or  nine 
hours.  In  most  of  the  eastern  counties,  the  ploughs  work  in  this  manner 
two  journeys  a day,  and  find  their  account  in  it."  To  this  plan  some 
justly  object,  when  the  land  lies  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the 
liomcstall,  and  others,  because  the  servants  would  be  unwilling  to  be 
put  out  of  their  old  course.  The  last  cause,  indeed,  is  the  bane  cJF  all 
improvement : and  he  who  introduces  new  implements  or  new  modes 
of  management,  must  of  necessity  have  new  agents,  that  is,  servants 
from  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  practices  have  been  natu- 
ralized, if  he  wishes  for  complete  success. 
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-surely  it  might  be  with  a fair  prospect  of  success.  On 
his  Majesty’s  Norfolk  farm,  the  implements  of  that 
county  are  generally  used  ; and  the  Norfolk  plough 
lias  been  warmly  recommended  as  very  proper  for  the 
light  soils  of  Berkshire,  as  tlie  Suffolk  iron  plough  has 
for  the  stiff  and  heavy  soils ; but  they  have  not  hitherto 
been  adopted. 

In  the  V ale,  and  other  deep  and  clayey  soils, a second 
and  even  a third  tilth  for  wheat  are  thought  necessary, 
and  the  last  is  sometimes  (he  deepest.  But  if  the  skim 
■or  scarifier  were  to  be  first  passed  over  the  land  in  order 
to  destroy  the  weeds,  perhaps  one  plowing  might  be 
saved.  Much,  however,  will  depend  on  the  state  of 
the  lund  as  to  wetness  or  dryness,  and  its  previous  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  the  opinion  of  that  able  judge,  Mr, 
Loveden,  that  land  is  frequently  plowed  too  much  for 
wheat.  On  some  of  his  strong  adhesive  soils,  after  a 
■first  plowing,  which  is  always  performed  in  favourable 
weather,  if  the  second  should  take  place  when  the  land 
is  wet,  it  cakes  together,  and  prevents  its  pulverization 
'by  the  harrows,  and  consequently  the  seed  is  not  buried 
deep  enough.  In  that  case,  he  finds  a third  plowing 
to  a less  depth  necessary,  even  if  it  should  not  have 
otherwise  been  required.  * 

Supposing  the  land  to  be  kept  clear  from  weeds,  it 
is  plowing  well  and  at  proper  seasons,  rather  than  its 
frequency,  that  meliorates  and  fructifies  the  soil.  Land 
.naturally  wet  and  tenacious,  in  a rainy  season,  by  the 


# The  ume  gentleman  thinks  that  spade  tillage  in  the  garden  man- 
> ner,  would  in  some  situations  be  more  beneficial  and  nearly  as  cheap  as 
. plowing.  There  are  indeed  portions  of  land  where  ploughs  cannot  be 
aued.  It  iaonly,  however,  on  small  farms,  or  by  gentlemen  of  fortune 
that  the  garden  mode  of  cultivation  is  likely  to  be  attended  to. 
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trampling  of  the  horses  is  converted  into  4 kind  of 
mortar,  and  plowing  had  better  have  been  omitted ; and 
when  too  dry,  never  separates  properly,  independent  of 
the  additional  strength  required  to  work  it.  For  every 
operation  of  husbandry  Providence  has  granted  cor- 
responding weather ; and  it  is  always  wisest  and  safest 
to  wait  for  it,  and  to  seize  a favourable  opportunity  to 
follow,  not  to  force,  the  established  order  of  nature. 

In  the  chalk  and  gravelly  districts,  where  the  soil  is 
already  too  light,  once  plowing  is  generally  thought 
sufficient  for  most  kinds  of  grain.  In  such  situations, 
indeed,  it  is  found  profitable  to  make  the  ground  as  bard 
as  possible  before  sowing,  either  by  rolling  it  or  tread- 
ing it  with  sheep,  and  then  only  moving  it  with  a nine 
share  plough  and  harrowing  in  the  corn. 

On  clover  leys,  once  plowing  of  course  is  sufficient 
on  all  soils  for  every  purpose;  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a beneficial  practice  to  plow  in  autumn  on 
wet  soils  for  spring  corn,  whenever  circumstances  will 
permit. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  it  should  be  noticed, 
that  odd  plowings  have  been  contended  for,  and  ap- 
parently on  rational  grounds.  By  odd  plowings  are 
meant  once , or  thrice , else  the  same  surface  that  pro- 
duced the  last  crop  will  again  be  applied  in  its  ex- 
hausted state  to  a new  vegetation : for  it  is  obvious, 
that  two  or  four  tilths  will  nearly  leave  the  surface  as 
it  was  at  first. 

In  the  deeper  soils  of  the  Yale,  the  ridges  are  generally 
thrown  pretty  high  as  a substitute  for  draining;  but 
few  unsightly  baulks  are  left,*  nor  is  more  land  wasted 


* In  tome  old  title  deeds  belonging  to  Mr.  Loveden,  pieces  of  iand^ 
which  he  stiiptcts  were  formerly  baulks,  are  mentioned  under  the  ap. 
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than  (fan  be  helped  under  (his  form  of  aration.  In  the 
drier  soils  the  arable  land  is  made  as  level  as  possible* 
and  has  generally  a very  neat  appearance. 


SECTION  II. — FALLOWING. 

It  was  the  observation  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonage in  this  kingdom,  and  which  deserves  to  be  writ- 
ten in  letters  of  gold,  “ that  the  ground,  like 

WAN,  WAS  NEVER  INTENDED  TO  BE  IDLE;  IF  IT  DOES 
NOT  PRODUCE  SOMETHING  USEFUL,  IT  WILL  BE  OVER- 
BUN  WITH  WEEDS.” 

In  the  enclosed  parts  of  this  county,  fallowing  indeed 
is  generally  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  melio- 
rating crops,  which  yield  a present  profit,  and  are 
equally  serviceable  to  the  land.  Yet  the  practice  of 
Fallowing  is  still  pretty  prevalent  on  the  strong,  wet, 
unenclosed  lands,  and  sometimes  likewise  on  the  en- 
closed ; and  isjusfified  by  arguments  of  apparent  weight, 
as  well  as  by  the  experience  of  men  who  have  an  en- 
lightened and  liberal  way  of  thinking.  In  a letter  with 
which  I have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Bushnell,  of  Aston, 
near  Wallingford,  he  says,  “ 1 beg  leave  to  make  a few 
observations  on  the  practice  of  fallowing  land  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Though  the  soil  is  rich,  yet  the  sub- 
stratum is  cold,  or  rather  tenacious;  and  in  order  to 
make  it  productive,  I think  it  absolutely  necessary  it 
should  have  a fallow  once  in  four  years,  to  be  shewn 
the  sun,  which  enriches  it  wonderfully.  The  moide 
I pursue  in  the  parish  of  Blcwbury,  much  the  same 
soil  as  this,  is  first  barley  after  the  fallow,  then  beans. 


pellatfan  of  petty  Ma.  By  a perver»ion  of  language,  the  common  people 
call  them  peity-toet, 
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by  tarrying  all  the  manure  I can  raise  for  the  beans, 
after  beans  wheat  upon  one  plowing,  and  plow  thin. 
In  my  wheat  in  the  month  of  March  or  April,  I har* 
row  in  upon  three  fourths  of  it  grass  Seeds , the  re- 
maining quarter  I sow  with  vetches,  and  this  enables 
me  to  keep  a stock  of  sheep.  Tiie  grass  I begin  feed- 
ing off  as  soon  as  fit  "With  my  ewes  and  lambs,  and  then 
plow  fallows  Immediately  ; so  that  my  grass  is  fed  off 
and  the  land  fallowed  by  the  end  of  June,  at  which 
time  the  vetches  come  in.  They  are  fed  the  same  as 
the  plow  fallows  with  the  sheep,  after  which  the  mea- 
dows take  the  stock.  I hope  you  will  excuse  this 
digression,  as  it  can  only  be  adopted  ou  an  enclosed 
farm.” 

On  another  occasion,  the  same  well  informed  agri- 
culturist remarks : “ There  is  Co  doubt  that  many  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  management  of 
light  land  by  sowing  turnips  and  clover,  and  after  the 
clover  it  is  very  kind  for  wheat;  but  the  strong  clay 
land,  I apprehend,  was  managed  as  well  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  as  it  is  now.*  I am  of  Opinion  that  the  in- 
troduction of  vetches  for  sheep,  which  makes  the  land 
favourable  for  wheat  afterwards,  has  been  of  essential 
service  to  the  farmer.” 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  produced,  that  Mr. 
Bushnell  is  partial  to  fallowing,  nor  is  he  singular  in  this 
respect ; but  though  he  does  not  think  that  improve- 
ments on  this  kind  of  soils  have  been  so  great  or  so  gene- 


# On  conin', ting  that  original  agricultural  writer  Ellts,  of  Great  Gad-* 
deiden,  who  published  an  octavo  volume,  now  scarce,  in  1745,  under  the 
title  of  the  “ Chiltern  and  Vale  farming  explained,”  I find  little  altera* 
tion  made  at  thii  time  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  where  unenclosed, 
from  what  he  recommends. 
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ral  as  on  the  light,  he  does  not  deny  that  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  more  than  they  have  hitherto  received.  On 
them,  however,  fallowing  is  still  considered  as  indis- 
pensable by  many,  especially  where  the  lands  are  un- 
enclosed ; but  this  opinion  begins  graduallyto  be  shaken, 
and  will  probably  be  exploited  under  the  new  system 
of  management. 

“ Strong  land,”  says  a fanner  of  the  forest  district, 
il  should  always  be  fallowed  for  wheat,  and  light  land 
for  turnips  ; afterwards  the  light  land  is  very  kind  for 
barley  or  grass.” 

ii  The  strong  soil,”  observes  another  gentleman, 
ct  must  be  fallowed  for  wheat,  barley,  and  turnips  s 
the  less  the  light  is  plowed,  provided  it  is  kept  clean 
and  full  of  manure,  the  better ; plowing  makes  it  still 
lighter,  which  is  its  natural  defect.” 

Strong  clays,  it  has  likewise  been  observed,  are  not 
easily  meliorated  by  green  crops.  The  feeding  them 
off  is  found  to  poach  the  land,  or  to  temper  it  to  the 
consistence  of  mortar,  and  to  render  it  fitter  for  making 
bricks  than  for  growing  of  corn.  When  reduced  to 
this  state  by  green  crops  and  poaching,  clean  fallow- 
ing, it  is  said,  is  the  best  means  of  restoring  it.  This, 
however,  can  happen  only  on  very  wet  soils  ; and  with 
proper  draining,  and  seizing  the  proper  season,  every 
difficulty  would  be  removed,  and  every  objection  ob- 
viated.* 


■*  It  >»  remarked  by  some,  that  various  experiments  have  been  tried, 
to  cultivate  this  kind  of  land  without  a fallow,  but  in  general  without 
success.  The  best  method,  say  they,  is  to  sow  clover  or  trefoil  in  the 
spring  on  part  of  the  wheat,  and  to  sow  the  remainder,  with  vetches. 
After  the  wheat  is  carried,  feed  the  grass  with  sheep,  ani  then  get  the 
ground  fallowed  by  the  end  of  May;  plow  up  the  ground  sown  with 
Vetches  as  fast  as  the  sheep  eat  them  off,  and  afterwards  give  the  land 
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That  fallowing  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  prevailing  practice  to  the  contrary 
on  enclosed  farms,  and  the  general  desire  that  is  shewn 
in  common  field  bargains,  when  the  parishioners  can 
agree,  to  plant  vetches,  peas,  clover,  and  sometimes 
turnips  on  lands,  which  by  the  old  custom  ought  to 
lie  fallow,  but  which,  by  a modern  improvement,  is 
hitched,  or  severalled  for  that  turn,  for  the  purpose  of 
cropping.  In  order,  however,  to  do  away  the  ncces- 
sity  of  fallowing,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the 
land  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  in  good 
heart,  as  well  as  properly  drained  ; or  the  alternative  is 
indisputable,  especially  where  turnips  cannot  be  sown. 

But  whatever  mode  may  be  pursued,  it  is  not  always 
the  cultivator  that  is  to  be  blamed  for  his  adherence  to 
the  old  practice  of  fallowing,  where  it  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  t the  landowner  is  equally  pertinacious  in 
laying  down  this  exploded  system  as  a condition  which 
it  is  penal  to  deviate  from.  While  absurd  clauses  and 
restraints  are  introduced  into  leases,  or  verbal  agree- 
ments, the  career  of  improvement  must  inevitably  be 
checked. 

SECTION  III. — ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

On  a judicious  system  of  cropping,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, depends  the  success  of  the  farmer.  lie  may  till 


as  many  plowing*  as  the  weather  and  tim^  will  permit ; sow  it  with 
barley  the  ensuing  spring,  after  the  bailey  with  beans,  hoed  three 
times ; and  after  the  beans  with  wheat  on  one  plowing.  Manure  with 
the  fold  for  bailey,  and  with  the  cart  for  beans.  Others,  however, 
wholly  disapprove  of  this  practice.  Vetches,  say  they,  cannot  be 
planted  to  any  advantage  without  plowing.  'Who  can  decide,  when 
doctor*  disagree  ? 
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and  manure  with  skill  and  spirit,  but  if  he  exhausts  hia 
land  by  cross  cropping,  or  by  a succession  of  the  same 
kind  of crops,  he  must  eventually  injure  himself  as  well 
as  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  A regular  rotation,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  in  the  power  of  man.  Unfavour- 
able seasons,  the  state  of  the  farm  on  entering,  and 
other  contingencies  sufficiently  obvious,  will  sometimes 
defeat  his  best  endeavours  ; and,  without  any  fault  of 
liis  own,  oblige  him  to  have  recourse  to  some  means  of 
rendering  his  land  productive  for  the  time,  contrary  to 
his  better  judgment,  and  even  his  ultimate  interest. 

To  bind  up  a tenant,  therefore,  to  one  uniform  course, 
from  which  no  occasional  deviation  is  to  be  made  under 
any  circumstances,  is  imposing  a burdcu  and  restraint 
on  him,  which  is  totally  irrcconcileablc  to  any  prin- 
ciples of  justice  or  of  policy.  Some  general  rules,  in- 
deed, may  be  laid  down  with  unerring  certainty,  such 
as  never  to  take  two  crops  of  the  same  grain  in  succes- 
sion,* or  commonly  two  white  crops,  without  a green 
or  neutral  crop  to  intervene;  but  the  length  of  the 


* Jethro  Tull,  however,  was  of  opinion,  that  land  adapted  for  ar.y 
particular  species  of  grain  might  alwav*  be  sown  with  the  same  grain, 
provided  there  was  a sufficient  time  for  the  tillage  of  it.  Bat  this  it  not 
the  case  with  wheat,  which  is  generally  sown  in  October,  and  not  reaped 
till  August.  It  has,  therefore,  been  suggested,  that  sewing  wheat  and 
beans  alternately,  on  many  sorts  of  land,  wouldbe  the  most  profitable  mode 
of  husbandry.  The  change  of  crops  from  corn  to  grass  or  turnips,  is 
because  the  latter  draw  their  nourishment  chiefly  by  the  tap  root,  and 
do  not  exhaust  that  part  of  the  land  which  most  kinds  of  corn  docs. 
An  exhausted  surface  may  be  more  speedily  restored  to  fertility  than 
when  the  staple  is  tired  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  plcmgfi ; and  hence 
clover  is  improper  to  be  too  often  repeated  on  the  same  land : once 
in  eight  years  is  thought  sufficient ; and  saintfoiri,  which  strikes  still 
deeper  and  lasts  longer,  will  never  thrive  so  well  a second  time  in  the 
same  spot,  within  the  space  of  a moderate  life. 

period 
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period  at  which  crops  of  the  same  kind  are  to  return, 
can  only  be  determined  by  a perfect  knowledge  of  soil, 
management  and  situation,  which  cannot  all  be  pre- 
viously ascertained. 

From  the  variety  of  soils  of  w hich  Berkshire  consists, 
a different  course  of  crops,  as  well  as  a different  mode 
of  tillage,  must  of  necessity  be  introduced  ; and  on  this 
important  point  1 have  studied  to  inform  myself  as  mi- 
nutely as  possible.  Without,  however,  presuming  to 
censure  or  applaud  every  particular  practice,  I shall 
lay  the  rotation  of  crops  at  present  usually  adopted  by 
the  best  agriculturists  before  my  readers  ; and  in  order 
that  others  may  judge  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  the  system  pursued,  shall  briefly  notice  the  distinc- 
tion of  soils  in  the  spots  brought  under  review.  The 
number  of  observations  might  easily  have  been  in- 
creased ; but  in  neighbouring  parishes  there  is  same? 
times  little  difference  in  the  mode  of  coilducting  the 
operations  of  husbandry,  and  repetitions  would  only 
6well  the  volume,  without  any  practical  benefit  to  the 


VALE  OF  WHITE  HOIISE. 

Ashbury.  Soil  below  the  hills,  sand,  loam,  and  stiff 
clay.  A seven  field  system.  1.  Wheat,  with  four  or 
five  plowings  ; 2.  Peas,  or  beans ; S.  Wheat,  with 
three  plowings  and  manure ; 4.  Beans ; 5.  Oats,  or  bar- 
ley, with  seeds  ; 6.  Fallow,  followed  by  wheat.  This 
is  the  practice  of  Mr.  T.  Brown,  of  Idstone,  a very  in- 
telligent and  extensive  cultivator,  who  has  likewise  a 
considerable  portion  of  uphill  or  chalky  land,  on  which 
he  pursues  a four  field  system.  See  Chalky  District. 

Faringdon. 
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Faringdon.  Soil  strong  clay,  sand,  stone  brash,  or 
lime-stoac.  ].  Wheat;  2.  Beans;  3.  Barley,  and  a 
fallow,  or  turnips  and  clover.  On  the  stronger  lands 
it  is  usual  to  take  wheat  after  beans,  tares  or  clover,  and 
bar!  y on  fallows. 

Bucklcutd , Soil  stone  brash,  sandy,  and  stiff  clay. 
1.  Wheat  on  fallows ; 2.  Burley  or  oats;  3.  Peas,  but 
thought  wrong ; 4.  Summer  fallow  for  turnips ; 5.  Bar- 
ley, with  seeds.  The  following  plan,  however,  is  most 
approved  by  Sir  John  Throckmorton;  1.  Wheat  on 
clover  leys  ; 2.  Barley  or  oat> ; 3.  Turnips ; 4.  Bar- 
ley, wi  h seeds;  5.  Clover;  6.  Wheat  again.  Always 
(lung  for  turnips,  and  frequently  for  wheat. 

Kingston  Bagpuze,  A light  sandy  soil.  Wheat  on 
grass  leys;  peas  or  beans;  barley;  part  of  the  field 
alway  s in  turnips  or  sown  grass  ; the  fallow  preceding 
the  wheat  always  produces  a green  orop  of  some  kind. 
Being  unenclosed,  the  field  is  thrown  into  four  quarters. 

Stanford . Soil  stone  brash,  sandy  loam,  and  stiff 
clay,  Rotation  of  crops:  wheat ; beans  and  peas; 
turnips;  barley,  with  seeds. 

Ujfington  Soil  sandy  loam,  and  strong  clay.  On 
the  strong  land  chiefly  a fallow,  and  then  wheat;  beans ; 
■wheat  again;  and  then  barley,  with  seeds.  Few  tur- 
nips are  cultivated  here.  On  the  light  soil  the  follow- 
ing rotation  is  used  ; wheat  after  fallowing ; barley  or 
oats;  turnips  with  manure;  then  oats,  and  sometimes 
barley,  with  seeds,  which  lie  two  years,  and  are  broke 
up  for  wheat. 

Sparsholt.  Soil  below  the  hills  stiff  loam,  and  cal- 
careous loam.  A four  field  system.  1.  Wheat  on  clo- 
ver leys  or  bean  stubbs;  2.  Beans  or  peas;  3.  Barley, 
with  seeds ; 4.  Seeds,  half  perhaps  vetches  fed  off,  or 
fallows,  as  preparative  for  wheat  again. 

Childrty. 
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Childret/.  Nearly  the  same  soil  and  rotation  of  crops 
as  in  Sparsholt. 

JLetcombe  Basset.  Soil,  in  the  best  parts,  a creta- 
ceous earth,  well  adapted  for  corn.  The  rotation  of 
crops  varies  with  the  soil.  On  the  worst  soils,  wheat 
in  five  or  six  years;  on  the  best,  once  in  four,  as  fol- 
lows : fallow,  clover  leys  for  wheat,  beans,  turnips,  &c. 
barley,  with  seeds. 

Wantage.  Soil  strong  loam,  clay,  &c.  Uphill 
land.  1.  Wheat  on  fallows,  manured  with  yard  dung 
and  sheep  ; 2.  Barley  ; 3.  Oats,  sometimes  seeds 

with  the  barley  oj  oats;  4.  Seeds  or  fallow.  Turnips, 
since  the  late  inclosure,  are  gaining  ground.  Downhill 
land:  Wheat;  beans;  bailey;  beans  or  peas  ; wheat 
again  ; a while  crop,  and  a green  or  neutral*  crop  of 
some  kind,  alternately. 

East  Hendred.  Soil  a white  loam,  some  strong  tena- 
cious clay.  1.  Wheat;  2.  Beans  or  peas;  3.  Barley 
or  oats,  with  grass  seeds ; 4.  Seeds,  vetches,  and  fal- 
low ; 5.  Wheat ; 6.  Turnips ; 7.  Barley  or  oats ; 8. 
Fallow,  peas,  vetches,  &c.  On  the  uphill  parts  of  the 
parish,  the  greatest  part  of  which  has  been  lately  allot- 
ted, the  system  is  nearly  the  same.  Mr.  Allen,  of  this 
place,  who  unites  much  practical  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture with  a communicative  disposition,  shewed  me 
some  wheat  which  he  had  sown  on  the  very  top  of  (he 
Cuckamsley  hills,  a continuation  of  the  White  Horse 
range.  It  was  put  into  the  ground  in  the  first  week  of 
August,  and  on  the  8th  of  October,  it  was  a strong  and 
thick  plant ; but  I suspect  the  soil  was  too  light  for 
winter  corn. 

* It  has  been  denied  by  some  that  beans  is  a neutral  crop.  Many 
parts  of  the  Vale,  however,  with  good  tillage  and  manuring,  would  stand 
wheat  and  beans  alternately,  ad  infinitum. 

Hanney. 
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Ilanney.  Strong  white  gravelly  and  loamy  soil. 
Common  field  a four  shift  system.  1.  Wheat,  on  fal- 
lows or  leys  ; 2.  Beans  or  peas ; 3.  Barley  and  oats, 
sometimes  with  seeds,  by  agreement.  Inclosed  lands  t 
l Wheat  on  bean  stubbles,  with  seeds  in  the  spring ; 

2.  Green  crop ; 3.  Barley  and  oats  ; 4.  Beans. 

Marcham.  Soil  light  sand,  stone  brash,  and  some 

elay  and  peat.  1.  Barley,  with  seeds  ; 2.  Green  crop; 

3.  Wheat ; 4.  Barley,  with  seeds,  &c. ; so  that  wheat 
is  grown  once  in  four  years : or,  1.  Wheat  ; 2.  Bar- 
ley, with  seeds,  and  one  part  fallow  for  turnips ; 3. 
Peas,  or  some  beans;  4.  Barley. 

Cumner.  Soil  stone  brash,  loamy  sand,  stiff  clay, 
and  some  gravel.  A five  field  system  prevalent ; some- 
times four,  1,  Fallow  sown  with  turnips;  2.  Barley, 
with  clover  and  other  seeds ; 3.  Clover,  mowed  or 
fed  ; 4.  Wheat  on  the  back  of  the  clover  ; 5.  Oats  or 
barley.  A hitching  on  the  fallows  of  three  crop  land 
is  common. 

Wylham.  Soil  gravel,  clay,  loam,  and  stone  brash. 
Wheat ; barley  ; beans ; and  peas ; then  wheat  again ; 
being  generally  every  year’s  land. 

Abingdon.  Soil  gravel,  loam,  and  some  clay.  Some 
clean  fallowing.  A four  field  system.  Wheat,  vetches, 
peas,  and  turnips  after,  manured  for  the  latter ; bar- 
ley, with  or  without  seeds ; oats,  with  seeds,  if  none 
before  ; plough  on  the  back,  and  plant  wheat  again  : 
or,  according  to  the  soil,  wheat,  beans,  peas,  or  tur- 
nips; barley,  part  seeds,  part  fallow,  some  vetches; 
fallow  ; wheat  again. 

Sulton  Courtney.  Soil  a strong  gravel  and  rich 
loam.  I.  Beans,  manured;  2.  Wheat;  3.  Barley, 
■with  seeds;  4.  Beans;  or,  1.  Beans;  2.  Wheat;  3. 
Turnips;  4.  Barley.  Francis  Justice,  Esq.,  who  has 

much. 
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much  manure,  from  his  taking  up  the  tithes  of  the  pa- 
rish, uses  a three  shift  with  advantage  on  this  rich  soil. 

Milton.  Soil  clay  and  gravel.  1.  Wheat;  2. 
Beans ; 3.  Barley  or  oats,  with  seeds ; or,  a clean  fal- 
low on  the  strong  lands. 

Hagborne.  A fine  white  loamy  soil.  Three  crops 
and  a fallow.  1.  Wheat;  2.  Beans;  3.  Barley,  with 
seeds ; about  half  fallow ; plowed  on  the  back  for 
wheat. 

Brightzoell.  Soil  a rich  fine  loam.  , Three  crops  and 
a fallow.  1.  Wheat,  after  fallowing;  2.  Beans  f 3. 
Barley.  Broad  clover  once  in  eight  years. 

North  and  South  M m elon  are  nearly  under  the  same 
system  of  management.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Cholsey , except  the  light  gravelly  part  of  the  parish, 
which  is  often  in  turnips,  saintfoin  and  artificial  grasses. 

Wallingford.  Soil  gravel,  sand,  and  fine  loam.  A 
four  field  system.  Wheat,  turnips,  barley,  and  beans 
the  principal  crops. 

Streatley.  Soil  gravel  chiefly;  some  clay.  Rota- 
tion of  crops:  1.  Wheat  on  clover  leys;  2.  Oats;  S. 
Turnips ; 4.  Barley,  with  seeds.  Vetches  in  common 
use.* 


THE  CHALK  DISTRICT. 

gcveral  parishes  on  the  confines  of  the  White  Horse 
Hills  have  a considerable  portion  of  down  land  belong- 


* la  one  parish  of  the  Vale,  which  shall  be  nameless,  but  where  the 
soil  is  unquestionably  rich,  I was  informed,  that  though  there  was  no  re- 
gular rotation  of  crops,  it  was  nothing  unusual  to  hare  turnips,  then  two 
Crops  of  barley,  seeds  with  the  last,  and  sometimes  wheat  after  the  first 
crop  of  barley.  In  short,  two  crops  of  wheat,  or  as  many  of  barley  in 
succession,  were  thought  allowable,  and  consistent  with  husbandlike  ma- 
nagement. 

ing 
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ing  to  them,  of  which  part  is  in  aration.  Beginning 
again  at  Ashbury,  Mr.  Brown  of  Idsfo  te,  in  that  parish, 
has  land  of  this  description,  and  it  will  be  proper,  by 
way  of  contrast,  to  shew  the  different  rotation  of  his 
crops  on  the  upland  part  of  his  farm,  where  he  adopts 
a four  shift  system.  1.  Wheat;  2.  Part  with  turnips 
and  vetches,  and  part  barley  or  oats,  with  seeds,  which 
lie  two  years  for  sheep  feed ; S.  After  turnips  and 
vetches,  barley,  with  seeds,  which  lie  one  year,  and 
then  the  field  comes  up  for  wheat  together.  This 
gentleman  always  manures  for  wheat,  using  animal 
dung,  rags,  and  soot.  The  chalk,  as  has  been  aiteady 
observed,  is  too  much  mixed  with  stones  and  hetero- 
geneous particles  to  be  made  into  lime,  along  the  course 
of  what  is  properly  culled  the  White  Horse  Hills. 

Lambourn.  Soil  chalky  on  the  hills,  in  the  dips  a 
blackish  loam,  with  flints  embedded  in. chalk.  A five 
field  system  thought  preferable  for  the  poorer  soils  which 
prevail  here.  1.  Wheat ; 2.  Turnips,  vetches,  &c.  ; 
3.  Barley  or  oats,  with  seeds ; 4,  5.  Grass,,  then  wheat 
again.  On  the  stronger  soils : 1.  Wheat ; 2.  Turnips, 
&c. ; 3.  Barley  or  oats,  with  seeds,  and  wheat  again, 
on  one  year’s  ley.  ' 

Sparsholt.  This  is  one  of  the  Vale  parishes,  with  a 
Considerable  portion  of  upland,  where  a light,  chalky, 
and  rubbley  soil  prevails.  On  this  a six  field  system 
Is  pursued.  1.  Wheat;  2.  Oats;  3. Turnips;  4.  Bar- 
ley or  oats,  with  grass  seeds;  5.  Grass,  fallowed  for 
wheat.  Part  of  Childrey,  Letcombe  Bassett  and  some 
other  parishes,  are  similarly  circumstanced. 

In  the  parishes  of  Chaddleworth , Brightwalton,  Fare 
ley  and  Farnborough,  a four  field  system  is  common. 
The  prevailing  soil  a light  loam,  with  flimts  on  a chalky 
substratum. 

Great 
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Great  and  Little  Sh<fford.  Soil  gravel,  flint  and 
Joara  on  chalk.  A five  field  course  is  the  usual  prac- 
tice. 

Boxford.  The  soil  gravel,  chalk,  flint,  and  loam. 

A four  field  husbandry.  1.  Wheat,  manured  ; 2.  Bar- 
ley, with  seeds  ; 3.  Grass ; 4.  Summer  fallow,  will* 
turnips,  and  then  wheat  again.  Welford , adjoining,  is 
nearly  under  the  same  system.  Indeed  it  is  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  agriculture  in  he  Chalk  district. 

Ptuseirwic.  Soil  gravel,  and  flint,  with  a chalky 
substratum.  A four  field  sysiem.  Wheat  frequently 
planted  after  turnips.  Ckirccly,  and  some  other  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  vary  little  from  what  has  been  already 
instanced . 

West  Ilsley.  Soil  chalky  and  flinty,  some  clay. 
Both  four  and  five  shifts  are  used,  the  latter  chiefly. 

1.  Wheat  on  fallows  or  clover  leys ;,,2.  Turnips;  3. 
Barley  ; 4.  Oats,  with  clover  and  rye  grass,  and  then 
wheat  again.  Some  beans,  peas,  and  vetches,  on  part 
of  the  fallows. 

East  Ilsley.  Soil  nearly  the  same  as  West  Ilsley, 
and  the  same  mode  of  husbandry. 

Aldzeorth.  Soil  heavy,  flinty,  and  chalky  land,  with 
some  loam.  Four  field  system  common  in  this  district;  \ 
sometimes  five,  on  the  poor  land.  Fallowing  not  much 
used  ; clover,  trefoil,  Dutch  clover,  and  rye  grass,  are 
all  in  use;  wheat  stubble  generally  sown  with  turnips, 
peas,  or  vetches.  A variation  in  the  order  of  crops 
thought  advantageous  by  Mr.  Selwood. 

Basildon.  Soil  loam,  chalk,  and  gravel.  1.  Wheat; 

2.  Beans;  3.  Barley;  4.  Various:  or,  1.  Turnips, 
manured;  2.  Barley,  with  seeds;  3.  Grass;  4.  Wheat; 

5.  Oats.  Rye  and  rye  grass  recommended  by  Mr. 

Stone, 
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Stone,  and  then  turnips.  Seldom  a clean  fallow,  but 
some  meliorating  crop  taken. 

Pangboum.  Soil  chalk,  gravel,  and  loam.  Rota- 
tion of  crops  : 1.  Barley,  with  seeds ; 2.  Wheat ; 3. 
Oats ; 4.  Turnips,  manured.  Plow  on  the  back  for 
wheat. 

Hargrave.  Soil  chiefly  a fertile  loam.  Generally 
a four  field  system.  Land  well  managed.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews a distinguished  agriculturist. 

Remcnhnm.  Soil  loamy,  flinty,  part  chalky.  1. 
Wheat  and  barley;  2.  Red  clover;  3.  Oats,  or  wheat 
on  clover  leys  ; 4.  Fallow,  by  meliorating  crops ; after 
beans  always  wheat;  dung  once  in  four  years.  Mr. 
Harbottle,*  of  Remcnham  farm,  in  this  parish,  who  fol- 
lows a systematic  mode  of  agriculture,  according  to 
the  Northumberland  practice,  and  who  entered  about 
two  years  ago  on  his  present  bargain,  which  was  con- 
siderably out  of  condition,  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  table,  which  may  probably  be  useful  to  others 
similarly  circumstanced,  and  inclined  to  pursue  a re- 
gular course  of  husbandry. 


* Perhaps  it  may  appear  whimsical  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Harhottle 
is  probably  the  tallest  man  in  Berkshire,  being  6 feet  4$  inches  high. 
He  brought  a stock  of  200  sheep,  of  the  Leicester  breed,  with  the  neces- 
sary servants,  by  sea,  from  Northumberland  to  London.  His  agricul- 
tural implements  likewise  accompanied  him  : they  are  all  on  an  im, 
proved  principle. 
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Hurley.  Soil  loam,  flint,  chalk,  and  strong  clay 
uphill.  1.  Clean  fallow  for  turnips ; 2.  Barley  and 
clover  seed ; 3.  Wheat ; 4.  Barley,  beans,  or  peas ; 
or  still  better,  according  to  Mr.  T.  Micklem,  turnips 
on  a clean  fallow,  and  then  as  before.  In  the  second 
rotation  it  is  found  adviseable  to  change  the  red  clover 
for  Dutch  and  trefoil.  This  remark  has  been  made  to 
me  by  several  other  experienced  gentlemen,  and  it  ap- 
pears founded  in  reason,  that  change  should  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  soil. 

Bisham.  Soil  loam  on  chalk;  mixed  with  flints. 
1.  Fallow  for  turnips,  well  dressed  ; 2.  Barley,  red 
and  white  clover  twice  mowed  ; 3.  Wheat ; 4.  Fal- 
low with  turnips,  and  return.  Wheat  once  every  three 
years. 

Cookham.  Soil  fine  loam  on  chalk,  with  flints;  strong 
clay,  and  some  gravel. 

The  rotation  of  crops  nearly  the  same  in  the  inclosed 
parts  as  the  adjoining  parish  of  Bisham : on  the  com- 
mon field  part,  irregular. 


VAI.E  OF  THE  KKXXET. 

“ The  best  land  in  the  Yale  of  the  Kcnnet,”  says  Mr. 
Richard  Tull,  “ is  sown  with  corn  every  year.  1. 
Wheat ; 2.  Barley  ; 3.  Beans,  and  so  continued  ; or 
' wheat,  barley,  clover  and  wheat.”  But  as  this  can 
only  apply  to  the  richer  soils,  in  conformity  to  the  plan 
with  which  this  section  has  been  begun,  I shall  notice 
the  particular  rotation  of  crops  in  some  of  the  best  cul- 
tivated parishes  in  this  district.  \ 

Hungerford.  Soil  gravel,  some  strong  loam,  flint 
and  chalk.  A four  field  system.  Wheat  on  clover 

' ' ' leys, 
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leys,  fallows,  or  turnips ; barley  with  seeds  ; oats  with 
seeds,  and  occasionally  pease  and  beans ; grass  two  leys 
common.  Very  little  clean  fallowing,  but  vetches,  &c. 
substituted  in  its  place. 

Avinglon.  Soil  gravelly,  with  some  stiff  land.  The 
usual  four  field  course. 

Shalbourn.*  Strong  deep  soil,  some  flint  and  gra- 
vel. Well  adapted  for  beans  and  wheat,  which  are 
the  staple  produce.  The  same  applies  to  Inkpen,  &c. 

Kintbury.  A gravelly  loam,  some  clay,  &c.  The 
rotation  of  crops  are:  1.  Wheat;  2.  Barley,  with 
seeds;  3.  Wheat  again,  or  beans.  Charles  Dundas, 
Esq.  M.  P.  and  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Fowle,  are  both  dis- 
tinguished promoters  of  agriculture,  and  by  their  own 
example  encourage  its  improvement.  In  this  and  the 
adjoining  parishes,  it  is  a common  practice  to  sow  wheat 
after  turnips. 

Enborne.  Soil  a springy  gravel  and  clay.  From 
the  nature  of  the  soil  the  course  of  cropping  is  various. 
The  following  is  most  usual:  I.  Fallow,  and  then 
wheat ; 2.  Barley,  with  seeds ; 3.  Clover ; 4.  June  fal- 
low and  turnips. 

Newbury.  Soil  a loamy  gravel,  with  some  clay, 
Foiy  field  system  prevalent,  much  turnips  and  barley. 
The  rotation  frequently  varied,  from  the  gardeners  rent- 
ing field  land  for  a year  for  the  culture  of  potatoes. 
Lammas  wheat  chiefly  in  the  Vale  of  the  Kennet. 

Speen.  Soil  a- light  whitish  gravel,  loam,  and  day. 


* Prosperous  Firm,  in  this  parish,  was  the  spot  where  Mr.  Jethro 
Tull  carried  on  and  perfected  his  interesting  experiments  in  the  horse 
hoeing  husbandry.  He  died  in  1 740,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  fa- 
ther of  a rational  and  uniform  system  of  agriculture.  In  fact,  he  paved 
the  way  to  all  the  improvement#  that  hjtve  since  been  made. 

1.  Tur- 
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1.  Turnips;  2.  Barley,  with  seeds;  3.  Clover;  4; 
Wheat  on  the  back. 

Thatcham.  Soil  gravel,  loam,  and  clay.  1 . Wheat ; 

2.  Turnips  manured ; 3.  Barley,  with  red  and  wliita 
clover ; 4.  Grass ; 5.  Wheat  again,  is  the  common 
course ; but  from  the  great  extent,  and  different  circum- 
stances of  the  parish,  the  rotation  is  various.  The  same 
applies  to  Woolhampton. 

Aldcrmaston.  Soil  gravel,  loam,  and  clay*  Summer 
till  for  wheat  on  strong  land.  1.  Wheat,  with  clover 
in  the  Spring;  2.  Clover;  3.  Beans;  4.  Wheat;  3. 
Oats,  and  then  fallow.  In  Beenham  and  Wasing  the 
same  course  of  husbandry  is  commonly  pursued. 

Ufton.  Soil  a fertile  loam  near  the  river,  gravel  and 
flint  higher  up.  The  four  field  system  prevails.  No 
clean  fallows,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

Englejield.  Soil  gravel  and  clay,  with  a substratum 
of  chalk.  Nothing  very  peculiar.  E.  Benyon,  Esq., 
M.  P.  follows  the  most  improved  modes  of  agriculture 
on  what  he  keeps  in  hand,  and  is  ably  seconded  by  his 
tenant,  Mr.  Stone. 

Sulhampstead , Abbots,  and  Bannister.  Soil  gravel, 
loam,  and  clay.  1.  Red  clover,  or  wheat  after  beans, 
according  to  the  soil ; 2.  Wheat  manured  ; 3.  Oats  j 
4.  Turnips  manured;  5.  Barley,  with  seeds.  Tid- 
marsh , Sulham,  and  Bradfield,  vary  little  in  the  rota- 
tion of  crops  from  the  preceding. 

Reading.  Soil  gravel,  rich  mould,  strong  clay,  and 
some  sand,  with  chalk  as  a substratum  in  several  places. 
Rotation  of  crops  various.  Occasionally,  1 . Clean  fal- 
lows ; 2.  Wheat,  with  clover  in  the  Spring ; 3.  Beans ; 
4.  Oats ; or  if  the  land  is  clean,  and  in  good  heart,  the 
skim  is  sometimes  used,  and  with  two  or  three  plow- 
ings,  wheat  sown  again.  On  the  light  gravelly  soil, 

however. 
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however,  another  course  is  in  practice.  It  Turnips; 
2.  Barley  and  grass;  3.  Wheat;  4.  Barley,  or  oats. 
Spring  {vheat  is  sometimes  sown  after  turnips. 

Sunning.  Soil  gravelly,  loam,  some  strong  land. 
Usual  course,  clover  leys,  wheat  manured,  oats  or  bar* 
ley,  with  or  without  seeds.  Sometimes  peas  after  bar- 
ley. Turnips  always  manured,  Sic. 


FOREST  DISTRICT. 

Part  of  this  district  partakes  of  the  gravelly  nature 
of  the  Vale  of  the  Kennet,  part  of  the  strong  clay  and 
loam  of  thfe  Vale  of  White  Horse,  and  part  is  sand  and 
heath,  almost  unsusceptible  of  cultivation.  The  gene- 
ral character,  however,  is  pretty  distinct  from  the  other 
districts,  though  the  rotation  of  crops  will  not  be  found 
in  general  to  be  essentially  different  from  some  already 
enumerated. 

Hurst.  Soil  principally  a loam,  combined  with 
clay,  sand,  or  gravel,  with  a substratum  of  clay  or 
gravel,  retentive  of  moisture,  and  in  some  places 
Springy.  Crops  usually  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  horse  and  tick  beans,  the  latter  called  here  red* 
Wells,  hog  peas,  turnips,  clover,  rye  grass,  and  some 
lucerne.  The  usual  rotation  is,  1.  Turnips;  2.  bar- 
ley ; 3.  Clover ; 4.  Wheat ; and  5.  Oats.  On  Mr. 
Nicholls’  farm,  whose  natural  and  acquired  talents,  and 
Agricultural  improvements  are  universally  allowed,  it 
is,  1.  Turnips;  2.  Tartary  oats;  3.  Peas  or  beans ; 
4.  Barley;  5.  Clover;  6.  Wheat;  of  which  the  1st, 
3d,  and  5th  crops  are  manured. 

Lawrancc  Waltham.  Soil  tenacious  clay,  some  sahd, 
Berkshire.]  X and 
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and  good  loam.  Fallow,  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and) 
then  wheat. 

White  Waltham , and  ShottesbroJce . Loam,  clay,; 
&c.  Usual  rotation  of  crops : 1.  Turnips  ; 2.  Barley  ; 
3-  Oats,  with  seeds;  4.  Clover;  5.  Wheat. 

Oakingham.  Soil  strong  clay,  gravel,  and  sand,, 
parts  very  springy.  No  regular  system.  A usual 
course  is,  1 . Clean  fallow,  and  manure  for  wheat ; 2. 
Beans ; 3.  Wheat,  with  dressing ; 4.  Oats,  aud  some- 
times clover,  rye  grass,  and  Dutch  clover.  Some  buck 
wheat  cultivated  here. 

Sunninghill.  Soil  light  sand  and  gravel.  1.  Tur- 
nips ; 2.  Barley,  and  seeds ; 3.  Green  crops ; 4.  Wheat, , 
and  then  a neutral  crop.  Easthampstead  nearly  the 
same  soil  and  course  of  cropping. 

Binfield.  Soil  strong  clay,  sand,  and  springy  gra- 
vel. 1.  Fallow  for  turnips,  manured  ; 2.  Barley,  with-, 
red  clover,  trefoil,  and  Dutch  clover ; 3.  Wheat ; 4. 
Barley,  oats,  or  beans,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
land.  Then, fallow  for  wheat.  The  neighbouring  pa- 
rish of  Warfield  differs  little  in  soil,  but  the  course  of; 
cropping  is  more  various. 

Winkjield.  Soil  stiff  clay,  loam  on  clay,  sand,  and 
gravel.  Clean  fallow,  by  three  or  four  plowings 
wheat,  manured  ; oats,  with  seeds ; then  beans. 

Bray.  Soil  loam,  clay,  gravel,  and  some  flinty  land 
on  a chalky  substratum.  Four  field  system  s one  fal- 
low, and  three  crops  on  the  common  field  land.  Va- 
rious courses  on  the  enclosed  parts,  according  to  the 
soil. 

i • r 

Cletser.  Soil  loam,  gravel,  and  clay.  Four  field 
system ; but  no  clean  fallows.  Beans  and  wheat  the 
principal  crops. 

Windipr< 
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TVIndsor.  Strong  loamy  soil,  much  clay,  with  por- 
tidris  of  gravel  and  sand. 

On  His  Majesty’s  Norfolk  Farm , a light  Soil,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  county  from  whence  it  derives  its 
dame,  when  Mr.  Pearce  wrote  his  Report,  a five  shift 
course  was  adopted:  1.  Wheat;  2.  One  half  green 
vetches  for  feeding  off,  one  Quarter  potatoes  dr  cabbage, 
and  one  quarter  in  bilck  wheat;  3.  Turnips;  4.  Bar-  " 
ley;  with  seeds ; 5.  Clover.  The  course  of  cropping, 
however,  is  now  more  irregular ; but  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Frost,  an  active  add  zealous  siiperintendant,  it  is 
genefally  turnips,  barleys  or  oats,  with  seeds,  wheat, 
and  a sort  of  neuftal  shift,  that  tt,  potatoes;  and  oil 
tiie  sharp  gravel,  some  rye  grass  is  sown  on  the  wheat, 
which  makes  early  sheep  feed,  and  gives  a year’s  rest 
to  the  land  : then  turnips ; and;  ifi  that  ca&,  it  is  a five 
shift  course.*  ' , 

The  Flemish  Farm , a strong  heavy  soil,  used  to  be 
under  a four  field  course,  “ yielding,”  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Pertrce,  “ an  alternate  crop  for  man  and  beast.” 
Experience,  however,  it  seems,  has  taught  a deviation 
from  any  regular  course  ; but  the  late  shifts  were : 1 . 
Oats;  2.  Cabbage,  and  Swedish  tUrnips  (rut a baga)  ; 

3.  Beans;  4.  Wheat.  When  managed  according  td 
this  system,  the  land  is  kept  clean,  and  produces  UmplO 
cropst.  Under  Impiiovements,  Chap.  XII.  sec 
further  observations  on  the  very  interesting  subject  of 
his  Majesty’s  farms;  • 'J 


• The  Norfolk  Farm  contains  about  800  acres ; 4S0  of  whish  ar« 
arable,  180  meadows,  170  rough  ox  leasowes,  which  the  working,  oxen 
and  some  small  Carmarthens  graze  in. 
f Tiie  Flemish  Farm  contains  450  acres  j of  which  140  are  arable,  230 

fatadow,  and  80  ox  leasowes, 

N 2 SECT; 
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SECT.  IV.— CROPS  COMMONLY  CULTIVATED}  THEIR 
SEED,  CULTURE,  AND  PRODUCE. 

I.  WHEAT. 

Preparation. — In  the  preceding  sections  it  will  be 
seen  what  tillage  is  commonly  used  for  wheat,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  in  what  rotation  it 
succeeds  other  crops.  A principal  dependance  being 
placed  on  this  crop,  and  the  soil  in  a great  part  of  the 
county  being  excellently  adapted  for  raising  it  to  ad- 
vantage, the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  ,the  land  in 
■which  it  is  sown,  that  it  may  be  in  good  heart  and 
tilth. 

The  preparation  for  wheat  in  this  county  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  three  subsequent  heads : 1 . The  land  is  fal- 
lowed and  manured  with  yard  dung,  compost,  rags, 
soot,  and  in  some  places  with  chalk ; 2.  it  is  folded  on 
with  sheep,  where  the  soil  is  not  too  deep  and  wet ; 3. 
Or  it  is  sown  on  the  back  of  clover  leys,  .after  one  crop 
of  grass,  or  two  at  most. 

To  the  Jirst  method  many  objections  are  started,  on 
substantial  grounds,  not  only  with  regard  to  absolute  fal- 
lowing, that  is,  without  taking  a meliorating  crop,  but 
likewise  to  manuring.  It  is  questioned  by  some  intel- 
ligent farmers,  if  dung  for  wheat  is  expended  to  the  ut- 
most advantage.  If,  say  they,  dung  is  used  in  turnips, 
it  increases  the  quantity,  more  sheep  may  be  kept,  and 
the  natural  consequence  is,  more  dung  is  made : if  bar- 
ley and  grass  succeed,  the  cattle  kept  thereon  leave  still 
more  dung,  and  the  wheat  on  the  clover  ley  finds  the 
land  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation ; besides  the 
dung  being  brought  on  and  worked  about  as  a prepara- 
tion 
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tion  for  turnips,  the  weeds  are  thereby  destroyed.  This, 
however,  can  only  apply  to  districts  where  the  soil  is 
favorable  for  turnips,  which  is  not  the  case  in  many 
parts  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse.  The  Berkshire  far- 
mer, with  a wise  and  liberal  policy,  spares  no  cxpence 
dr  trouble  in  obtaining  manures  for  his  favorite  crop ; 
and  exclusive  of  animal  manure,  he  employs  every  ar- 
ticle within  his  reach  that  seems  best  adapted  for  the 
soil. 

On  the  lighter  lands  of  the  Vale,  about  Marcham, 
Streatley,  &c.  rags  are  applied  as  a manure,  and  an 
acre  properly  done  will  cost  31.  10s.  Taggs  of  wool 
are  likewise  bought  up  at  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
carried  to  several  parishes  in  Berks  in  the  line  of  that 
place,  to  spread  on  the  land.  At  Bisham  a ton  of  rags 
will  cost  about  eight  guineas,  and  it  is  found  sufficient 
for  three  acres.  Soot  and  malt  dust  are  used  as  a top 
dressing  for  wheat,  by  Mr.  Sclwood  of  Aldworth,  and 
ethers,  and  are  harrowed  in  with  barley. 

Chalk,  where  it  is  applicable  as  a manure,  is  laid  on 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  loads  per  acre;  a load  at  the 
pit  costs  Is.  6d. 

Mr.  J ustice,  of  Sutton  Courtney,  however,  finds  by 
experience,  that  manuring  for  beans  is  much  better, 
when  followed  by  wheat,  than  the  old  system  of  fallow- 
ing and  manuring  for  wheat,  which  renders  the  land 
too  light,  and  therefore  more  subject  to  blight.  In  fact, 
the  genius  of  the  soil  ought  to  be  consulted  in  every 
thing,  and  the  defects  of  nature  to  be  supplied  by  art. 
The  best  manures  on  soils  of  a certain  composition,  may 
be  worse  than  useless ; while  those  which  are  least  re- 
garded, as  being  cheap  and  easily  accessible,  may,  if 
applied  with  judgment,  be  productive  of  not  only  tem- 
porary, 
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porary,  but  permanent  advantage.  But  to  return  from 
tjiis  digression. 

To  the  second  mode  of  preparation  for  wheat,  namely 
folding,  I have  scarcely  heard  a single  objection,  as  far 
as  it  contributes  to  the  increase  of  the  future  crop,  and 
on  the  downs  and  lighter  soils  it  seems  to  be  essentially 
ijeccssary  and  is  constantly  practised  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  urged,  that  when  sheep  are  driven  to  be 
penned  every  night,  at  a considerable  distance  from 
their  pastures,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  are  crowded 
jn  the  fold,  as  much,  or  even  more  is  lgst  by  the  da- 
mage  they  receive,  as  can  be  gained  by  applying  their 
manure  in  this  way  to  the  land.  No  doubt,  regard  is 
to  be  had  to  the  breed  of  the  animal,  and  its  adaptation 
for  driving,  as  well  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
ft  is  placed  in  the  fold  ; but  the  experienced  and  judi- 
pious  agriculturist  will  naturally,  attend  Ip  points  of 
this  importance;  nor  is  it  provable  that  he  should 
think  of  obliging  the  Leicester's, . or  even  the  South 
Powner§,  to  travel  six  or  seyen  milep  a day,  as  is  uspal 
jn  some  parts  of  the  county  for  the  native  notls  and  the 
"Wiltshire  horned  sheep  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
doing,  in  order  to  their  being  folded  where  required. 
It  is  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the -horned  sheep  arc 
best  adapted  for  folding ; but  the  Berkshire  notts  are 
not  much  inferior.  Indeed  some  contend  for  their  su- 
periority. 

Against  (he  third  mqde  of  preparation  foy  wheat,  I 
believe  no  objections  are  made.  To  sow  on  the  back 
pf  clover  leys,  particularly  of  one  year,  must  give  the 
fairest  chance  for  a good  crop,  and  it  seldom  fails  even 
pn  light  soils,  if  they  are  well  rolled  or  trodden  with 
sheep,  at  the  proper  seasons.  Without  sheep,  indeed. 
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tbo  Berkshire  farmer  would  in  many  districts  lose  lib 
best  stay  t all  their  qualities  are  convertible  to  some 
beneficial  purpose  ; • their  very  treading  is  often  indis- 
pensable. The  wheel  roller,  however,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  new-invented  pressing  plough,  are  calcu- 
lated to  supply  their  plaoe  in  tlfis  respect,  where  they 
cannot  be  employed  to  the  requisite  extent.  On  clover 
leys  more  especially,  the  pressing  plough  is  an  excel- 
lent implement,  and  its  use  will  obviate  the  only  objec- 
tion to  sowing  on  them,  which  is,  that  if  tjie  furrows 
are  not  well  laid,  the  seed  is  apt  to  fall  between  them 
and  perish. 

i Sort. — On  the  strong  soils  of  the  Vale  of  White  Ilorse, 
cone  wheat  (triticum  turgidum , or  quadratum  of  Mil- 
ler) is  commonly  sown,  though  not  exclusively.  Cone,' 
er  bearded  wheat,  though  it  does  not  afford  the  finest 
flour,  yields  the  largest  quantity  on  stiff  argillaceous  soils, 
and  is  less  subject  to  disease  or  damage  from  wet,  where, 
such  soils  prevail.  It  has  likewise  a greater  firmness  of 
straw  than  the  common  kind,  and  is  therefore  in  less 
danger  of  being  lodged,  which  is  an  object  of  much  con- 
sequence on  rich  wet  lands.  There  are  several  va- 
rieties ; but  they  differ  in  little,  besides  the  colour  of  the 
chaff  and  the  form  of  the  ears. 

Of  the  common  smooth  polled  wheat  called  lammas, 
there  are  several  varieties  sown  in  this  county.  It  is 
the  triticum  hybernum,  and  is  most  generally  cultivated* 
in  this  kingdom  , because  it  suits  the  greatest  proportion 
of  soils,  and  produces  the  finest  kind  of  flour.  It 
•works  mellow  in  grinding,  is  early  ripe,  and  is  so  free,, 
that  it  sometimes  sheds  in  windy  weather. 

The  varieties  of  this  species  which  I have  noticed  in 
Berkshire  are : 

t 

The  white  straw  lammas,  very  common, 

The 
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The  red  straw  lammas,  about  Child  rey,  &d. 

Red  and  white  lammas,  about  Hungcrford.  Very 
liltle  cone,  except  on  the  stronger  soils,  in  the  Vale  of 
the  Kennet. 

Velvet  wheat,  lately  introduced  in  several  places.  It 
is  also  called  the  hoary  white,  and  is  reckoned  the  most 
valuable  of  all,  because  it  grinds  mellow,  and  yields  a 
very  fine  white  flour,  Mr,  Boys,  in  his  excellent  Sur* 
V ey  of  Kent,  says,  that  in  a rainy  season  it  is  apt  to  ve* 
getate  very  freely  in  the  field,  on  which  account  it  i« 
not  so  proper  to  cultivate  in  a moist  climate,  where 
the  enclosures  are  small,  and  not  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air.  The  grain  is  small,  and  almost  transparent,  from 
the  thinness  of  the  bran.  At  Stanford,  in  the  Vale,  si* 
bushels  of  this  variety,  sown  on  three  acres  and  a half, 
which  is  a very  economical  quantity,  produced  about 
five  quarters  to  the  acre. 

Taunton  white,  about  Lambourn  and  other  places. 
The  red  straw  is  likewise  much  used  on  the  downs. 

Red  chaff,  a variety  not  uncommon,  and  esteemed  by 
some  ; but  I am  assured  by  George  Knapp,  E6q„  M.  P. 
for  Abingdon,  who  has  had  considerable  experience* 
that  it  does  not  yield  so  well  as  the  other  kinds  of  wheat. 

Chittim  wheat,  or  golden  swan,  is  a new  variety. 
On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Westbrook,  of  Bisham,  it 
yields  very  fine  flour,  and  is  much  valued  in  that  neigh* 
bourhood. 

American  wheat  has  been  tried  by  some  about  Wan- 
tage ; but  its  qualities  are  not  yet  well  ascertained, 

Durham  wheat  is  used  by  Mr.  John  Stephens  of 
Reading,  and  found  to  answer  extremely  well. 

On  his  Majesty’s  Norfolk  farm,  white  lammas  and 
red  chaff  are  commonly  planted  ; on  the  Flemish  farm* 
Hedge  or  Chittim  wheat. 
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White,  or  egg-shell  wheat, resembles  the  velvet-eared 
in  most  of  its  qualities,  and  is  well  adapted  for  rich 
sandy  loams  ; but  it  is  not  much  used  in  this  county.  * 

A red  bearded  spring  wheat,  probably  the  Siberian, 
for  I did  not  see  it,  was  sown  by  Mr.  Tull,  of  West 
Ilsley,  pn  . the  5th  of  April,  and  was  ripe  before  his 
winter  corn.  It  was  exactly  nineteen  weeks  on  the  . 
ground,  and  yielded  a good  return.  Spring  wheat 
(trUicum  astivum)  begins  to  be  cultivated  about  Read- 
ing, and  some  other  places.  Its  advantages  are  obvi- 
ous, as  it  may  be  sown  after  turnips  or  winter  vetches. 
When  the  science  of  agriculture  is  better  understood, 
and  all  the  improvements  pf  which  it  is  susceptible  are 
adopted,  it  is  probable  that  sowing  wheat  in  autumn," 
on  many  soils,  .will  give  way  to  a more  profitable  jlrafc- 
tice,  and  that  the  laud  will  neither  lie  idle  under  a fal- 
low for  the  besi'part  of  one  year,  nor 'be  encumbered 
with  a crop  during  the  whole  or  the  greatest  part  of  the* 
next.  It  has  been  proved  indeed,  that  on  light  so'ils 
more  especially,  winter  wheat;  sown  in  February,  has 
produced  as  good  a crop  as  if  it  had  been  committed  to- 
the  ground  in  August  or  September,  and  (hat  it  is  much 
less  liable  to  be  affected  by  frosts,  or  winds,  which  latter 
are  apt  to  blow  the  soil  from  the  roots.  As  for  spring 
wheat,  it  may  be  sown  from  March  to  May  with  ad- 
vantage ; but  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  later  any 
kind  of  grain  is  sown,  the  greater  quantify  of  seed  will 
be  required,  as  it  has  less  time  to  tiller,  and  therefore 
the  crop  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  principal  stalk. 
This  theory  may  appear  novel ; but  it  is  offered  with 
diffidence,  and  solely  with  the  view  of  inviting  inquiry 
and  experiment. 

Steeping. — Steeping  of  setkl  not  only  promotes 
more  rapid  vegetation,  but  when  the  corn  is  smutty, 
t;  both 
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both  washing  and  steeping  arc  found  necessary  to  clean 
it,  Mr*  Loveden  has  a very  useful  'implement  to  free 
wheat  from  smut ; but  as  it  acts  chiefly  as  a brush,  it  is 
not  wholly  to  be  depended  on  when  the  corn  is  intended 
for  seed.  In  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  fresh  seed  is 
commonly  limed  and  steeped  in  brine ; or  chamber  lye 
is  substituted  for  brine:  when  old,  it  is  not  always 
judged  necessary.  In  the  Vale  of  the  Kenfiet,  both 
liming  and  steeping  arc  usually  practised  for  wheat ; 
and  I beg  leave  to  bhzard  an  hypothesis,  that  if  lenten 
grain,  as  well  as  wheat,  underwent  this  operation*  it 
■would  come  up  more  equally  than  it  frequently  does, 
and  would  be  a cleaner,  and  perhaps  a heavier  crop.* 
Neither  the  espencc nor  the  trouble  is  great;  and  where 
the  probable  advantages  preponderate,  without1  any 
risque  of  injury,  it  is  wise  to  adhere  to  established 
usages,  and  even  to  extend  them,  by  analogy  of  reason**' 
ing,  to  other  kinds  of  grain,  . •*(';  ; n :n  1 • « •'< ■ ’ 
Quantity  of  seed , broad  cast , drilled,  and  drilling,  &c. 
— It  is  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers,  that 
change  of  seed  is  always  proper.  Wheat,  say  they, 
should  be  brought  from  a colder  soil  than  that  on  which 
it  is  to  be  sown  : oats,  barley,  peas,  aud  beans,  from 


* Steeping  in  liquid  manure,  on  every  principle  of  vegetable  econo* 
my,  must  be  regarded  as  useful,  for  all  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds.  Lim- 
ing, brining,  and  a solution  of  arsenic,  wkich  last  is  used  in  some  coun- 
ties, can  only  have  a tendency  to  destroy  smut,  or  to  check  the  depre- 
dations of  insects;  but  liquid  manure,  or  the  essence  of  dung,  has  the 
further  effect  of  promoting  a rapid  and  vigorous  vegetation,  which,  in* 
every  case,  is  dpsirablc.  Steeping  grain  or  seeds  in  soot,  diluted  with 
water,  is  probably  the  cheapest  and  most  beneficial  succedaneum  for, 
accomplishing  both  purposes ; but  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  season 
and  to  the  soil  in  every  application  of  this  nature.  Of  all  sciences,  agri- 
culture is  least  subject  to  general  rules : this  maxim  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often,  and  yet  it  is  commonly  disregarded ! > , ■ ' 
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farmer  soils  and  situations.  Old  wheat  too  is  com- 
monly preferred  to  new,  and  upon  rational  and  obvious 
grounds. 

Sowing  broad  cast  has  numerous  advocates,  and  is, 
the  prevailing  practice  in  this  county;  but  it  is  not 
exclusively  so.  It  is  the  avowed  opinion,  however,  of 
Mr.  Frost,  his  Majesty’s  bailiff,  that  all  kinds  of  grain 
produce  most  by  the  acre  when  sown  broad  cast,  and  I 
found  he  was  not  singular  in  this  belief.  The  quantity 
of  seed  used  in  this  way  for  a statute  acre' runs  from 
nine  pecks  to  three  bushels.  Mr.  Nicholls,  of  Hurst, 
thinks  the  former  quantity  sufficient  on  his  farm  ; the 
general  quantity,  however,  sown  is  from  two  and  a half 
to  three  bushels.  The  latter  is  probably  too  much, 
except  under  particular  circumstances ; but  as  it  is 
much  easier  to  thin  than  to  fill  up,  it  is  thought  impo- 
litic to  run  any  risks  for  the  sake  of  saving  a little 
seed.  I'd  ab  individual,  the  difference  may  not  ap- 
pear great ; but  in  the  aggregate  throughout  the  king- 
dom it  is  immense.  Of  the  50,000  acres  which  it  has 
been  calculated  are  sown  annually  with  wheat  in  Berk- 
shire, nearly  two-thirds  is  susceptible  of  the  drill  hus- 
bandry ; by  which  a saving  of  4 or  5000  quarters  of 
wheat  might  be  effected,  fully  equal  to  the  support  of 
as  many  thousand  persons.*  But  this  is  only  taking 
a partial  view  of  the  subject : it  is  the  comparative 


* It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  the  attempt  to  save  seed  hat 
brought  drilling  into  disrepute,  even  where  it  might  have  been  benefi- 
cially practised,  by  a diminution  of  produce  far  beyond  what  might 
have  been,  had  the  allowance  been  more  liberal.  Perhaps  the  same 
may  be  said  of  broad  cast.  Much  seed  is  always  lost  by  birds,  by  ver- 
min,by  insects,  and  by  unfavourable  seasons.  Could  these  be  provided 
against,  a smaller  quantity  might  be  safely  sown ; but  as  they  cannot, 
economy  in  seed  should  be  regulated  by  prudence. 
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produce,  rather  than  the  quantity  of  seed,  that  should 
determine  the  question..  Much  of  the  Wet,  and  very 
stiff  land  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  is  ill  adapted  for 
drilling ; and  the  flinty  soils  are  equally  improper,  from 
the  irregularity  with  which  the  seed  is  dropped,  by 
the  machine  constantly  meeting  with  obstructions.  On 
clover  leys  it  is  likewise  obviously  diflicult,  if  not  rm* 
practicable. 

The  following  observations  of  a Berkshire  farmer 
deserve  notice,  as  they  are  founded  on  a just  theory, 
and  have  been  confirmed  by  experience.  “ Wheat 
that  is  drilled,  should  not  be  more  than  seven  inches 
wide  in  the  drills,  and  should  be  hoed  the  latter  end  of 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April  at  farthest.  When 
it  is  hoed  later,  it  is  apt  to  cut  the  tellers,  and  likewise 
lets  the  dry  weather  get  to  the  roots  of  the  wheat,  ancf 
weakens  it.  As  for  drilling  very  thin,  it  is  a bad  way, 
as  it  often  causes  the  corn  to  blight,  by  the  tellers 
branching  so  late ; but  drilling,  or  sowing  thick  or  thin 
should  depend,  in  a great  measure,  on  the  condition  of 
the  land.  If  the  land  is  in  a high  state  of  cultivation, 
then  two  bushels  will  drill  an  acre,  and  two  bushels  and 
a half  will  sow  it  broad  cast ; but  f apprehend  more 
people  have  suffered  by  sowing  too  thin  than  toe  thick. 
For  if  it  is  a blighting  year,  it  will  always  be  seen  that 
thin  wheat  blights  more  than  where  it  is  thicker;  but  it 
is  best  to  avoid  extremes  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else. 

“ A substitute  for  drilling  is  made  use  of,  which 
answers  a much  better  purpose  (except  it  be  land  sub- 
ject to  weeds*),  and  that  is  (he  nine-share  plough,  where 


* In  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of  drilling,  where  land  is  very 
subject  to  weeds  of  a certain  kind,  I produce  the  experience  of  a friend 
of  mine  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  confines  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse, and 
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tie  land  is  dry,  and  can  be  plowed  in  flat  lands.  The. 
land  for  wheat  should  be  plowed  first  in  the  usual 
way,  and  lie  a considerable  time,  till  the  ground  is  got 
hard  and  firm,  and  if  the  sheep  go  over  it  during  the 
interval,  so  much  the  better.  Then  make  use  of  the 
nine-share  plough,  by  going  with  six  horses,  which 
will  plow  seven  or  eight  acres  a day  with  ease.  The 
wheat  should  be  sown  broad  cast  after  the  plough,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  seed  will  go  into  those  little 
furrows,  and  then  the  root  gets  good  hold  of  the  ground, 
though  some  of  the  seed  will  come  up  promiscuously 
between  the  drills ; yet  I think  that  no  disservice,  as  it 
keeps  the  dry  weather  in  the  summer  time  from  scorch-* 
ing  between  the  furrows.  The  principal  advantage  of 
this  plough  is,  that  it  moves  only  half  the  ground,  so 
that  between  the  drills  the  soil  is  hard  and  firm,  and 
therefore  less  subject  to  weeds.” 

This  medium  plan  between  drilling  and  broad  cast  is 
attended  with  little  trouble,  and  on  the  light  and  dry 
soils  is  found  to  produce  the  best  effects.  The  corn 
comes  up  with  a great  degree  of  regularity  ; it  is  less 
subject  to  blight,  from  the  sun  and  air  having  a freer 
action;  it  affords  a greater  facility  for  hoeing  and  weed- 
ing, and  the  quantity  of  grain  is  said  to  be  encreased. 
The  nine-share  plough  is  accordingly  in  high  estima- 
tion about  Great  Fawlcy,  West  Ilsley,  and  many  other 


adjoining  to  the  insulated  parish  of  Langford,  in  Berkshire,  where  the 
tame  fact  has  been  ascertained.  His  land  was  so  overrun  with  char- 
lock, that  notwithstanding  all  the  care  he  could  take  in  weeding,  it  did 
not  produce,  broad  cast,  above  four  sacks  per  acre ; but  by  drilling,  at 
nint  inches  apart,  and  twice  horse  hoeing,  the  charlock  was  destroyed, 
and  the  same  land  yielded  between  five  and  sit  quarters.  Drilling,  there- 
fore, may  be  occasionally  expedient,  even  where  it  h not  constantly 
practised. 
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places.  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Aldermaston,  however,  says 
that  one  cast  before  the  nine-share  plough,  and  one 
after,  has  been  found  the  preferable  mode  of  sowing. 

Berriman’s  pressing  plough,  already  mentioned,  will 
likewise  be  a substitnte  for  the  common  drill  machines, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  answers  other  beneficial  pur- 
poses. 

Drilling  by  Cooke’s  and  other  machines  has  been 
tried  about  Faringdon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Yale,  but 
discontinued  from  experiencing  its  inutility.  It  is 
used,  however,  by  experimental  agriculturists  about 
Sutton  Courtney,  East  Lockinge,  Bisham,  Cookham, 
and  Bray. 

O.  Williams,  Esq.  M.  P.  of  the  Temple  House,  in 
the  parish  of  Bisham,  is  partial  to  drilling  ; nor  is  the 
soil  he  cultivates  ill  adapted  for  it;  and  Sir  John 
Throckmorton,  Bart,  of  Buckland,  uses  Cooke’s  drill 
for  all  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse,  except  beans,  which  <■ 
he  dibbles.  Some  other  gentlemen  and  farmers  drill 
in  ah  experimental  way  ; but  I do  not  find  that  the 
practice  is  gaining  ground,  though  sometimes  it  de- 
serves to  be  had  recourse  to,  for  reasons  already  as- 
signed. 

As  for  dibbling  wheat,  I am  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  tried  in  this  county,  though  there  are  situations, 
when  the  land  is  very  wet  at  the  usual  seed  time, 
where  it  would  be  preferable  to  any  other,  on  a limited 
scale.  In  this  case,  however,  the  harrowing  should 
be  performed  'first,  and  the  loose  soil  driven  into  the 
hole  by  the  foot,  so  as  to  cover  the  grain,  without  op- 
pressing it. 

Time  of  sowing. — From  the  diversity  of  soils  and 
situations,  the  seed  time  varies  considerably  in  this 
county. 
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On  the  richer  soils  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  it 
•ekjora  begins  before  November,  or  the  corn  would  be 
too  far  advanced  before  winter.  About  Faringdon, 
which,  though  in  the  same  district,  has  a less  strong 
coil,  if  the  seed  is  not  committed  to  the  ground  before 
November,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  wait  till  February, 
even  for  Iammas  wheat.  About  Buckland,  where  the 
soil  is  still  lighter,  wheat  sowing  begins  about  the  mid- 
dle of  September. 

On  the  downs,  it  is  sown  about  five  weeks  or  a month 
before  Michaelmas.  On  very  light  land  as  early  as 
August.  About  Lambourne,  which  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  downs,  sowing  of  wheat  is  continued  from  a 
month  before  Michaelmas  to  a fortnight  after,  except 
on  turnip  land,  where  the  vegetation  of  course  is  more 
rapid.  That  which  is  earliest  sown  on  the  downs  and 
Chalk  district  in  general,  is  found  to  be  least  obnoxious 
to  the  blight,  and  therefore  the  practice  is  regulated 
accordingly.  ' 

In  the  Vale  of  the  Ken  net,  wheat  is  commonly  sown 
from  Michaelmas  to  November. 

In  the  Forest  district,  the  nature  of  the  soil  deter- 
mines the  season  when  the  seed  is  to  be  committed  to 
the  ground ; and  it  extends  from  the  earliest  to  the  ' 
latest  period,  already  mentioned.  Wherever  the  sow- 
ing is  late,  the  strength  of  the  soil  supplies  the  want  of 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  A vigorous  vegetation  must  de- 
pend on  one,  and  often  on  both  causes  co-operating. 

Culture , while  growing . — Though  great  attention  is 
paid  by  the  farmers  of  this  county  in  general  to  til- 
lage, preparation,  and  sowing,  I cannot  think,  from 
observation,  that  they  are  in  all  places  sufficiently  fol- 
lowed up  by  a due  regard  to  the  growing  crop. 

On  the  low  lands,  wheat  is  occasionally  fed  down  by 
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sheep  in  the  spring,  when  too  luxuriant,  and  sdmetime* 
in  the  autumn  on  the  uplands.  In  the  spring  it  is  also 
rolled,  or  trodden  by  sheep,  to  fix  the  roots.  It  is  like- 
wise hoed  in  the  strong  soils,  some  times  twice  ; on  tliO 
light  not  so  constantly,  but  only  hand  weeded.  By  the 
best  farmers,  however,  it  is  hoed  in  every  situation. 

About  Lambourne  it  is  hoed  pretty  early  in  the 
spring,  and  then  weeded  about  June.  About  Ilsley, 
wiiere  the  land  is  commonly  free  from  Weeds,  it  is  only 
weeded,  which  appears  a defective  practice,  though, 
the  natural  lightness  of  the  soil  probably  justifies  the 
omission.  Weeds,  however,  ought  to  be  more  care- 
fully extirpated  than  they  usually  are,  as  it  is  not  the 
present  crop  that  is  injured  by  their  being  allowed  to 
seed,  but  often  several  succeeding  ones. 

Women  and  children  are  most  generally  employed 
in  the  operations  of  hoeing  and  weeding,  which  they  do 
not  always  perform  in  a perfect  manner,  nor  with  thef 
most  proper  instruments. 

Harvest. — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  on 
the  warm  gravelly  soils,  the  harvest  commences  a fort- 
night earlier  than  on  the  strong  cold  lands  in  the  Yale 
of  White  Horse ; but  compared  with  the  neighbouring 
counties,  no  part  of  it  can  be  called  late.  The  advan- 
tage of  good  tillage  and  manuring  in  this  respCct,  as 
well  as  in  every  other,  is  perceptible ; for  land  well 
managed,  will  naturally  bring  its  crops  to  maturity 
earlier  than  where  it  is  neglected,  though  exactly  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  to  soil  and  climate. 

The  sickle  is  the  usual  instrument  for  reaping  wheat. 
A man  paid  by  the  day  is  allowed  from  2s.  to  4s.  itt 
harvest,  if  he  works  from  six  to  six,  and  extra  for  later1 
or  earlier  hours,  besides  beer  ; or  if  he  is  wholly  main- 
tained, his  weekly  wages  during  the  month  or  six 
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weeks  he  contracts  for,  will  be  from  9s.  to  12r.  Women 
are  allowed  about  Is.  a day  and  maintenance;  but 
wages  vary  with  situation.  Near  towns  generally,  and 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county  universally,  they  are 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the  more  remote  parts.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  work  of  reaping,  however,  is  done 
by  the  great,  and  according  to  the  crop  and  the  situa- 
ton  ; a man  is  paid  from  6s.  to  lOr.  and  upwards  per 
acre,  for  reaping  and  putting  into  shocks.*  The  shocks 
commonly  consist  of  ten  sheaves  each,  and  are  placed 
obliquely  on  the  ridges,  so  that  they  may  receive  as 
much  benefit  as  possible  from  the  sun  and  air. 

The  corn  harvest  is  a season  of  joy,  as  well  as  of  la- 
bour ; and  its  various  operations  are  carried  on  with 
pleasure  and  animation.  The  toils  of  the  labourer  are 
not  only  sweetened  by  good  pay,  and  a liberal  allow- 
ance of  beer,  but  he  anticipates  the  feast  which  com- 
monly attends  harvest  home;  and  if  he  sees  a plentiful 
crop  on  the  ground,  congratulates  himself  on  the  cheap- 
ness of  bread,  which  is  its  natural  result. 

The  ricks  are  made  with  peculiar  neatness.  A 
farmer  who  was  negligent  in  this  respect,  would  be  the 
object  of  observation  in  his  neighbourhood.  The 
labourer  who  can  make  a handsome  rick,  prides  him- 


* The  farmers  commonly  let  their  reaping  to  their  constant  labour- 
ers, by  which  means  the  wives  and  families  of  the  latter  becom'e  employ- 
ed. This  practice  is  equally  humane  and  politic. 

Piece  work  is  generally  sought  after  by  labourers  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  profligate,  that  by  hard  labour  for  four  days  in  the  week, 
they  may  drink  the  other  three  ; and  the  industrious  and  frugal,  that 
they  may  make  a decent  appearance,  and  support  their  families  in  some 
degree  of  credit.  Persons  of  the  Utter  description  deserve  every  possible 
dncOuragement. 

V BERKSHIRE,  j O . Self 
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self  on  bis  skill;  and  as  goo<l  as  well  as  bail  example* 
are  catching,  others,  in  i nutation,  endeavour;  to  gain 
credit  by  the  same  means. 

While  on  the  subject  of  harvest,  I think  it  necessary 
to  ad  vert  to  the  practice  of  leasing  or  gleaning.  Though 
it  coincides  with  every  feeling  of  my  heart,  and  every 
dictate  of  my  judgment,  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness  and 
comforts  of  the  poor,  I have  seen  many  ill-consequences 
♦rising  from  teasing,  and  pretensions  set  up,  which  are 
wholly  unjustifiable. 

While  the  corn  is  on  the  ground,  every  hand  should 
be  employed  in  assisting  the  farmer  ; but  though  wage#, 
are  generally  liberal,  women  ami  childreu  frequently 
find  they  can  earn  more  by  leasing  than  by  labouring 
for  others ; and  no  sooner  is  tlie  corn  cut,  and  often 
before  it  is  put  into  shocks,  than  they  follow  the  reap- 
ers, and  pick  up  what  cannot  possibly,  in  that  stage 
af  the  business,  belong  to  them.  Instances  have  oc- 
curred of  their  contending  for  this  as  a right,  which 
they  ought  to  know  is  only  an  indulgence,  oven  when 
the  corn  is  carried.  A farmer,  therefore,  is  only  doing 
justice  to  himself  and  the  public,  in  preventing  a prac- 
tice which  leads  to  pilfering  and  encroachment,  which 
keeps  many  hands  from  being  useful,  and  which,  under 
all  circumstances,  should  be  considered  wholly  as  a 
favor  granted  by  the  occupier  of  the  land.  To  restrain 
the  privilege  to  the  younger  children  of  labourers  on 
the  farm,  or  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  when  the  field  is 
cleared,  would  be  advisable,  on  every  principle  of  pru- 
dence and  of  justice.  Instead  of  this,  numbers  of  idle 
and  disorderly  persons  issue  from  towns  and  populous 
villages,  and  set,  up  the  trade  of  leasing  in  any  parish 
within  their  reach,  with  little  regard  to  delicacy,  and 
o t .sometimes. 
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sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  common  honesty.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  see  a farmer  turn  in  his  cattle  before 
the  poor  have  had  time  to  pick  up  the  stray  ears  of 
corn,  is  revolting  to  every  benevolent  mind,  and  I trust 
' will  never  be  a common  practice.  I wish  only  to  see 
leasing  regulated,  and  not  abolished ; to  be  conceded 
as  an  indulgence,  and  not  claimed  as  a legitimate  in- 
heritance. 

Threshing. — Under  “ Implements  of  Agriculture” 
' will  be  seen  a detailed  account  of  threshing  machines, 
on  various  constructions,  and  of  different  powers.  They 
seem  likely  to  be  universally  adopted  on  every  consi- 
derable farm,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  rapid  intro- 
duction within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  To  the 
comparative  estimates  of  their  advantages  already 
given,  I have  nothing  to  add  ; they  will  sufficiently 
speak  for  themselves,  to  those  who  are  not  under  the 
influence  of  prejudice  and  custom. 

As  for  threshing  with  the  flail,  it  costs  from  5s.  to  5s. 
per  quarter,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  corn,  and 
local  situation ; or  10s.  and  6d.  a week,  and  mainte- 
nance, may  be  the  average  wages  of  taskers  who  are 
paid  by  time.  But  when  work  is  of  such  a nature  that 
it  can  be  let  by  the  great,  as  it  is  called,  engagements 
by  time  are  gradually  falling  into  disuse.  The  reasons 
are  obvious,  and  they  are  very  cogent;  but  in  task  work 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  a vigilant  eye  over  the  persons 
employed  ; for  more  corn  is  lost  by  bad  threshing  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  Machines  practise  no  decep- 
tions ; and  if  properly  constructed,  and  in  due  order, 
scarcely  a grain  will  he  left  in  the  straw  after  their 
operation.  The  only  difficulty  attending  their  use,  is 
the  want  of  experienced  artificers  to  repair  occasional 
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derangements ; but  when  they  are  more  commonly  in- 
traduced,  it  will  be  an  object  for  good  workmen  to 
settle  at  moderate  distances  from  each  other,  and  to 
-establish  manufactories  for  threshing  machines,  and 
other  agricultural  implements. 

Produce. — Under  different  modes  of  management, 
which  have  been  previously  explained,  almost  every  part 
of  Berkshire  is  well  adapted  for  wheat,  and  it  is  found 
to  be  prolific  in  no  common  degree,  in  this  valuable 
grain  which  furnishes  “ the  staff' of  life.” 

From  the  averages  of  parishes  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts, it  appears  that  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  yields 
about  four  quarters  per  acre  : the  best  soils  five.  The 
Chalk  districts  from  two  and  a half  to  three  and  a half 
quarters ; the  light  downs  from  two,  to  two  and  a half ; 
the  Vale  of  the  Kcnnet  from  three  to  four,  the  best  land 
more;  and  the  Forest,  including  his  Majesty’s  highly 
cultivated  farms,  from  three  to  four  quarters  and  a half 
per  acre. 

The  following  calculation  of  the  expcnces  and  pro- 
fits of  an  acre  of  wheat  docs  not  pretend  to  minute  ac- 
curacy ; but  it  may  furnish  some  criterion  to  judge 
from.  The  average  produce  is  taken  at  four  quarters, 
and  the  price  9s.  per  bushel. 

j€.  s.  d. 


Rent  of  land 

Tillage  aud  manuring 

Seed,  three  bushels,  at  9s. 

Hoeing,  weeding,  and  reaping 

Carrying  home  and  threshing 

Carrying  to  market  and  expenecs 

Incidentals 


1 10  0 

4 0 0 

-i  1 7 0 r> 

1 10 

I 15  0 *, 

1 0 0 

- 10  0. 

II  13  O’ 

Four 
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Four  quarters  of  wheat,  at  9s\  per  bushel  14  8 0 

Straw  and  haulm  - - » 4 0 0 

18  8 0 

Estimated  profit  - - - 6 15  0 

Though  this  may  appear  high,  from  the  estimate 
being  taken  from  a productive  soil,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  an  unreasonable  profit,  when  we  reflect  that 
wheat  is  the  staple  crop,  and  that  when  the  land  is  fal- 
lowed, two  years  rent  must  be  paid  for  the  produce  of 
one,  which  in  that  case  should  be  added  to  the  ex- 
pences,  besides  interest  for  capital  employed,  and  wear 
and  tear  of  implements,  tithes,  taxes,  and  poor  rates, 
all  which  the  tenant  has  to  bear.  Indeed,  with  so 
many  outgoings  and  risks,  if  a farmer  eannot  make 
fuH  four  rents  of  his  crops  itt  general,  lie  is  not  on  an 
equal  footing,  in  point  of  profit,  with  respectable  trades- 
men, which  undoubtedly  he  ought  to  Ire. 

Haulm. — After  the  wheat  is  cut  with  a sickle,  and 
carried  home  and  secured,  a certain  number  of  labourers 
are  employed  in  mowing  with  a scythe  the  stubbles, 
which  are  made  into  haulm,  and  used  for  thatching 
and  for  litter,  as  occasion  may  require.  I have  been 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  when  this  has  occa- 
sionally been  sold,  it  has  fetched  not  less  than  the  rent 
of  the  land  on  which  it  grew.  But  this  could  only 
happen  when  straw  was  scarce,  and  therefore  dear. 

Appropriation  of  reheat. — As  Berkshire  produce? 
ranch  more  wheat  than  is  required  for  the  sustenance 
of  its  inhabitants,  considerable  quantities  of  it  are  pur* 
chased  by  the  millers  and  dealers  in  com,  ground  at 
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the  mills  erected  on  its  navigable  streams,  and  sent  for 
the  supply  of  the  'metrojwlis.* 

But  besides  the  internal  consumption,  and  the  flour 
consigned  to  London,  much  seed  wheat  is  sold,  parti- 
cularly from  the  Chalk  district,  into  Gloucestershire, 
Oxfordshire,  and  soum  other  counties.  This  seed  has 
gained  high  and  deserved  reputation  for  its  cleanness 
and  its  adaptation  for  other  soils,  and  its  sale  adds  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  emoluments  of  the  Berkshire  farmer, 
while  it  is  a source  of  future  wealth  to  the  neigbouring 
counties.  The  price  of  seed  wheat  being  always  higher 
than  bread  corn,  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  goodness 
of  the  sample ; and  the  demand  is  generally  equal  to 
the  whole  quantity  that  can  be  spared. 

Diseases  of  reheat. — Though  wheat,  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  growth,  from  the  6ecd  to  the  very 
moment  of  its  being  stacked,  is  exposed  to  numerous 
enemies,  and  to  various  accidents,  the  wise  provision 
that  has  been  made  for  its  preservation,  challenges  our 
gratitude  and  admiration.  By  its  having  a seminal  as 


* Wheat  in  granaries  is  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  the  weevil,  the  moth, 
and  the  beetle.  To  guard  against  their  depredations, frequent  screen- 
ing stirring,  and  exposure  to  draughts  of  wind  and  fresh  air,  are  neces- 
sary, which  will  prevent  the  eggs  from  coming  to  maturity;  but  should 
the  insects  appear  in  a winged  state,  a hen  with  a new  hatched  brood  of 
chickens  will  diminish  their  numbers,  with  little  injury  to  the  corn. 

It  is  said  likewise,  that  pellitory  of  the  wall  will  destroy  the  weevil  in 
corn,  and  that  the  smell  of  lobsters  is  fatal  to  them.  A farmer,  when 
his  granaries  were  empty  of  com,  but  infested  with  the  weevil,  collected 
in  sacks  quantities  of  the  large  ants,  and  scattered  them  about  the  pre- 
misesrwhich  soon  cleared  them. 

In  Germany  they  apply  quicklime,  slaked  in  water,  in  which  trefoil, 
wormwood,  and  hyssop,  have  been  boiled,  to  the  walls  and  rafters  of 
granaries  infested  by  mites  and  weevils,  which  destroys  them.  Ail  these 
experiments  are  worth  trying. 

well 
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•well  as  a coronal  root,*  it  adapts  itself  to  differertt 
depths  of  soil,  and  is  qualified  to  draw  nourishment 
taith  from  the  surface  and  from  the  bottom.  Without 
th  is  double  hold,  it  would  be  impossible  for  it,  on  light 
soils,  to  resist  the  action  of  the  wintry  frosts  and  the 
parching  vemal  winds,  which  nevertheless  destroy  con- 
siderable portions,  and  without  thu  assistance  of  foiling 
and  treading,  still  more  would  be  lost. 

It  is  not  my  object,  however,  to  enter  into  all  the 
particulars  of  the  natural  history  of  this  valuable  grain, 
or  to  trace  the  depredations  of  birds,  vermin,  and  in- 
sects, all  which  diminish  the  quantity  sbwn,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  false  economy  not  to  make  an  extra 
allowance  of  seed  for  these  contingencies,  beyond  what 
would  be  necessary  to  plant  the  ground,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  every  grain  of  good  seed  • was  to  come  to 
maturity.  The  grub,  or  rather  various  species  of 
grubs,  are,  however,  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  nascent 
plant,  particularly  when  the  autumn  is  mild  and  wet; 
and  though  limtysalmc  substances,  soot,  Tolling,  and 
treading,  assist  to  check  the  mischief,  by  destroying  part 
of  the  agents,  their  ravages  cannot  wholly  be  prevented. 

But  supposing  the  wheat  to  have  overcome  the  nm- 
merous  injuries  with  which  it  has  to  contend  in  its  early 
slate,  and  the  husbandman  congratulating  himself  on 
the  prospect  of  a full  crop,  it  still  is  exposed  to  dis- 
eases, which  reader  abortive  the  expected  returns.  Be- 
tween animal  and  vegetable  life,  there  is  an  exact  ana- 
logy : at  their  every  stage  they  are  liable  to  disorders 


. * Th*  temimal  root  is  that  which  issue*  from  the  seed,  and  is  connected 
with  the  tn  ual,  or  root  at  the  bottom  of  the  stalk,  by  a pipe,  which  con- 
veys nourishment  to  the  ri  ng  plant.  The  length  of  the  pipe,  or  the 
distance  between  the  two  roots,  depends  on  the  depth  at  which  the  seed 
is  deposited. 
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from  without,  anil  dangers  from  within.  The  soil 
which  produces  the  plant  as  well  as  the  food  which  is  to 
support  man,  may  be  unfriendly  to  their  constitution, 
or  their  original  stamina  maybe  weakly,  and  the  at- 
mosphere, which  has  a powerful  influence  on  both, 
may  prevent  or  retard  the  developement  of  their  re- 
spective qualities,  and  occasion  a premature  debay  or 
death.  i 

The  vegetable  diseases  of  wheat,  and  other  crops,  are 
principally  mildew , blight , blast  and  smut.  The  three 
-first  are  often  confounded  by  writers  on  agriculture,  nor 
is  it  finally  determined  if  they  are  of  animal  or  vege- 
.tablc  origin.*  The  effects,  however,  are  the  same,  and 
to  palliate  or  obviate  them  alone  is  interesting  to  the 
•farmer. 

v.  Mildew , or  mucor  mould , appears  to  be  of  two  varie- 
ties, the  black  and  the  red , called  also  the  black  rust , 
;and  the  red  gum.  This  disease  is  found  to  affect  grain 
jn4he  more  advanced  stages  of  its  growth.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  be  of  the  fungus  kind,  and  that  by  its 
roots  it  penetrates  the  vessels  of  plants,  and  impedes 
the  circulation  of  their  juices,  especially  when  they  are 
previously  in  a morbid  condition.  The  natural  wet- 
ness of  the  soil,  or  of  the  season,  and  the  want  of  a free 
circulation  of  air,  are  the  proximate  causes  of  this  dis- 
temper. Draining,  drilling,  or  the  use  of  the  nine- 
share  plough,  drying  manures,  such  as  ashes,  spread 
on  the  corn,  and  above  all,  early  sowing,  appear  most 
likely  to  prevent  it.  It  is  the  observation  of  several 
observant  farmers  in  this  county,  that  it  is  most  inju- 


* I am  inclined  to  think  they  arc  both.  There  is  scarcely  a vegetable  / 
that  does  not  support  animal  life.  When  the  former  is  produced,  from 
whatever  cause,  it  Jis  soon  found  to  be  peopled  with  die  latter. 
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rious  to  late  crops,  because  the  ground  is  naturally 
more  damp  the  nearer  the  approach  of  autumn. 

Blight,  or  uredo,  is  likewise  most  prevalent  in  moist 
seasons.  In  this  disease,  the  green  blades  and  stalks 
are  first  attacked,  and  exhibit  spots  of  a black  or  rusty 
colour ; and  after  the  grain  comes  into  ear,  some  of  the 
spikes  are  wholly  empty,  others  partially  so,  and  not 
unfrequently  one  grain  is  sound,  and  the  other  alter- 
nately an  empty  husk,  covered  with  spots  of  a black 
or  rusty  cast.  Whether  this  disease  is  of  animal  or 
vegetable  origin,  has  been  much  disputed ; but  it  is 
generally  found  to  be  induced  by  sudden  changes  of 
the  weather,  when  the  wheat  is  in  a milky  state,  parti- 
cularly by  hot  gleams  of  sunshine  after  rain,  which 
exhale  the  moisture  from  the  earth,  without  the  aid  of 
winds  to  dry  it  up.  Hence  it  is  less  common  in  open 
fields  then  in  close  enclosurses,  and  not  so  injurious  on 
hilly  districts  as  in  those  that  arc  low  and  fiat.  Barber- 
ries growing  in  the  hedges  are  thought  by  some  to  oc- 
casion blight;  and  I can  assert,  on  good  authority, 
that  where  some  of  those  shrubs  were  mixed  with  the 
hawthorn  fence,  exactly  in  their  direction,  the  corn  was 
blighted  to  some  distance,  while  other  parts  escaped. 

I 6tate,  however,  the  simple  fact,  without  arguing  on  ' 
the  cause  that  produced  the  effect.  Barberries,  as  any 
person  may  observe,  are  generally  loaded  with  animal- 
cuke  ; but  the  number  of  such  plants  is  too  small  to 
produce  any  extensive  mischief  to  surrounding  objects. 

The  blast  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  lightning,  or  the 
intense  heat  of  the  6un,  when  the  corn  is  in  that  state 
roost  susceptible  of  the  action  of  stimuli.  Blackish 
patches  in  different  parts  of  the  field  mark  the  effects. 
Against  the  producing  causes  no  remedy  can  be  ap- 
plied ; but  happily  the  mischief  is  seldom  extensive. 

Smut 
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Smut,  ustilago,  is  a vegetable  disease,  totally  distinct 
from  the  preceding  ; and  (hough  it  is  sometimes  self- 
produced,  it  generally  arises  from  seed  which  has  been 
infected  with  it,  and  not  sufficiently  purified  by  wash*- 
ing,*  or  the  use  of  the  customary  steeps.  It  is  most 
prevalent,  however,  when  the  weather  is  wet,  during 
the  season  of  the  wheat  being  in  blossom,  which  pre. 
vents  the  plant  from  being  properly  impregnated  with  , 
the  farina  fcec.umlans;  lienee  a sort  of  black  meal  is  pro- 
duced in  the  place  of  seed.  Sometimes  smutty  and 
sound  ears  are  found  proceeding  from  the  same  root ; 
and  occasionally  both  smutty  and  sound  grains  are  seen 
in  the  same  car.  In  short,  its  appearances  are  too  well 
known  to  require  further  description.  But  whether 
smut  is  occasioned  by  animalculae  or  fungi,  or  by  both, 
or  whether  it  is  solely  a defect  in  the  impregnation  of 
the  seed,  to  which  latter  opinion  I incline,  is  still,  like 
other  vegetable  diseases  affecting  wheat,  undecided 
among  agricultural  writers. 

It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  however,  that  the  best 
preventives  for  this  and  other  diseasrs  to  which  Corn 
is  subject,  are  sound  seed,  good  tillage,  a free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  indeed  whatever  promotes  a healthy 
and  vigorous  vegetation,  and  consequently  an  early 
harvest.  + 


* Smut  in  wheat,  for  common  purposes,  may  be  removed  by  a ma- 
chine with  brushes,  invented  for  that  purpose  ; if  for  seed,  it  should  be 
put  in  a trough,  or  wicker  receptacle,  under  the  spout  of  a pump,  or  the 
fell  of  a stream,  and  briskly  stirred  about,  till  the  perniciou3  substance 
floats  away  or  can  be  skinned  o(F. 

If  intended  for  flour,  after  this  washing,  it  must  be  dried  on  a malt  kiln, 
for  the  space  of  eighteen  hours,  but  heated  so  as  not  to  exceed  eighty- 
five  degrees  of  Farenhcit's  thermometer. 

t From  Ellis,  in  his  K Chiltern  and  Vale  farming  explained,”  I quote 
' tke 
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II.  BARLEY. 

Next  to  wheat,  barley  is  the  principal  crop  in  <hl* 
bounty,  and  it  is  commonly  sown  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  for  its  yielding  a plentiful  increase. 
Having  already,  at  considerable  length,  shewn  thp  ro- 
tation of  crops,  it  will  be  unnecessary  in  the  sequel  to 
notice  the  order  in  which  they  commonly  succeed  each 
other.  In  Berks,  however,  wheat  is  sometimes  sow* 
after  turnips,  and  the  practice  seems  to  gain  ground, 
from  the  advantages  which  have  been  found  to  attend 
it  in  particular  situations  ; but  in  general,  barley  suc- 
ceeds to  turnips,  and  is  usually  sown  with  grass  seeds. 

Preparation. — When  barley  follows  turnips,  the 
land  is  always  in  good  heart,  from  the  previous  manure, 
and  what  is  dropt  by  the  sheep  in  feeding  them  off. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  land  is  thea 
plowed  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  till  it  is  duly  pulverized, 
and  made  very  smooth.  Scuffling,  however,  inmost 
cases,  would  save  one  plowing,  and  probably  be  more 
beneficial.  The  expence  of  plowing  is  so  very  consi- 
derable, from  the  number  of  horses  commonly  used, 
that  every  succedaneum  to  diminish  it,  is  both  a public 
and  a private  benefit.  I would  beg  leave  likewise  to 


the  following  passage  on  the  subject  of  diseases  of  com.  “ I know  no 
.other  way  to  hinder  and  overcome  them,  than  the  use  of  the  rope,  (that 
is  drawing  a rope  over  the  corn  held  by  two  men  going  up  different  fur- 
rows) the  draining  of  wet  grounds,  and  giving  them  their  due  plowing* 
and  the  not  planting  trees  in  \the  hedges  of  narrow  enclosures;  for  in 
Open  fields,  when  wheat  is  felled  and  thrown  down  by  the  violence  of 
wets  and  winds,  it  is  often  raised  again'by  the  sun  and  wind’s  strength; 
when  in  the  small  enclosure,  it  remains  blasted,  without  recovery,  for 
yrant  of  neoessary  room.”  The  Berkshire  fanners  act  on  this  belief,  and 
therefore  wisely  leave  corn  lands  open,  when  circumstances  permit. 

recommend 
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reoommcnd  (lie  use  of  (he  nine-share  plough,  in  pre- 
ference to  sowing  part  of  the  barley  under  the  furrow? 
and  part  on  the  surface,  which  has  a natural  effect  to 
bring  the  grain  up  unequally,  and  hence  it  never  ripens 
at  the  same  time. 

Sort. — Spring  barley  ( hordeum  vulgare ) and  it* 
variety,  the  rath-ripe  arc  most  commonly  cultivated. 
The  latter  is  produced  from  warm  gravelly  soils,  and 
if  sown  on  cold  or  strong  laud,  will  ripen  a fortnight 
earlier  than  the  other  for  the  first  year  ; but  the  seed 
requires  frequently  to  be  changed  to  produce  this 
effect;  and  indeed  a judicious  change  of  seed,  seems 
indispensable  for  barley,  above  most  other  kinds  of 
grain.  The  long-eared  barley  ( hordeum  zcocrilon ), 
and  the  sprat,  or  battledore  barley,  ( liordcum  distichon > 
appear  to  be  well  adapted  for  different  parts  of  this 
county.  Mr.  Daniel  Heath,  of  Little  Coxwcll,  sows 
winter  barley  ( hordeum  hexmtiehon ),  feeds  off  in  the 
spring,  and  gets  a good  crop  of  corn  after ; but  the 
practice  is  not  common,  though  found  to  answer. 

Sleep. — I believe  barley  is  seldom  steeped  ; yet  if  it 
were  immersed  in  dung  water  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  vegetation  would 
be  quickened,  and  that  the  grain  would  come  up  more 
regularly.* 

Seed,  quantity  so~.cn. — The  difference  in  the  quanti- 
ties of  seed  sown,  and  particularly  of  bailey,  in  different 
parts  of  this  island,  is  truly  surprising.  In  thp  northern 
parts,  from  two  to  two  bushels  and  a half  per  acre,  aro- 
thought  sufficient ; + and  experience  shews,  that  pro- 

* The  only  danger  attending  this  practice  is,  that  soaked  seed  is  apt 
tobtirst,  if  much  rain  falls  before  it  comes  up.  The  time  of  steeping, 
therefore, should  be  proportioned  to  the  expected  risk. 

lhave  known,”  says  a Bet ksliire  gentleman,  “ only  one  bushel  and 
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vidcd  the  land  is  in  good  condition,  that  quantity 
would  produce  a fuller  crop,  without  the  danger  of  its 
lodging,  or  its  being  stunted  from  its  thickness.  In  this 
county,  four  bushels  per  acre  is  the  average  quantity, 
which  certainly  is  too  much,  if  sown  at  the  proper  sea- 
son ; but  if  the  farmer  is  under  any  apprehensions  that 
he  should  sutler  from  not  sowing  the  usual  quantity, 
he  may  try  the  result  of  a smaller  proportion  of  seed 
on  an  acre,  or  a single  laud,  till  lie  has  gained  confi- 
dence from  experience. 

Drilled  barley,  of  course,  has  less  seed  than  when 
broad  cast ; but  we  have  already  seen  that  the  practice 
of  drilling  is  far  from  being  common. 

o o | 

Time  of  sorting. — This  varies  according  to  soil,  and 
other  circumstances,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  May.  The  later  the  seed  is  sown,  the  more 
in  quantity  should  be  allowed  ; but  barley  will  bear 
late  sowing  better  than  any  other  kind  of  grain  ; and 
frequently  the  turnips  cannot  be  eaten  off  to  allow  it 
to  be  very  early.  The  rath-ripe  barley  has  been  known 
to  be  only  nine  or  ten  weeks  on  the  ground. 

Culture,  while  growing. — The  land  being  commonly 
free  from  weeds,-  barley  does  not  require  any  particular 
attention  while  growing. 

Harvest. — After  the  peas,  oats,  and  wheat  are  reap- 
ed, the  barley  harvest  commences,  which  takes  place 
about  a fortnight  earlier  in  the  eastern  than  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  county.  It  is  generally  mowed, 
which  is  at  best  a slovenly  mode  of  conducting  the  bu- 
siness ; and  even  on  this  plan  it  costs  from  2s.  to  3s. 


a half  per  acre  sown,  and  the  crop  was  still  remarkably  good,  but  the 
land  was  in  excellent  heart." 

. . ,,  per 
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per  acre  ; whereas  when  mowed  with  a cradle  scythe, 
whose  form  is  well  known,  tied  and  shocked,  the  same 
as  wheat,  its  expence  does  not  exceed  Is.  The  saving 
of  the  grain  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  difference  of 
the  charge ; and  the  practice  of  Mr.  Harbottle,  of 
Rcmenham  Farm,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  various  other 
respects,  is  highly  to  be  commended.  Where  the  crop 
is  very  short,  indeed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  on  the 
downs,  the  usual  method  of  mowing  may  be  excusable, 
but  seldom  under  other  circumstances. 

Threshing.— If  done  by  the  flail,  this  costs  from 
Is.  6d.  to  2 s 6s.  per  quarter.  In  threshing  by  the  ma- 
chine, the  saving  on  barley  and  oats  is  much  greater 
in  proportion  than  on  wheat. 

Produce. — This  varies  from  two  and  a half  to  eight 
quarters  per  acre.  On  the  downs  it  is  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  quarters,  commonly;  in  the  Vale  of  the 
Kennet  four  or  five  quarters,  and  five  or  six  on  the 
best  land,  generally.  From  thirty  acres  of  land,  how- 
ever, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wallingford,  sown  with 
barley  after  turnips,  240  quarters,  or  eight  quarters 
per  acre,  were  produced ; but  this  was  reckoned  an 
extraordinary  return. 

Appropriation. — The  refuse  of  the  barley  is  given  to 
poultry,  and  considerable  quantities  are  applied  to  the 
feeding  of  pigs.  The  best  samples,  however,  are 
malted,  brewed  in  the  county,  or  sent  to  London,  and 
other  places,  as  will  be  seen  under  Commerce  ; and  of 
ithp  produce  of  the  Chalk  district,  much  is  sold  for  seed 
into  Gloucestershire,  and  other  neighbouring  counties. 


sli.  OATS. 
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IU-  OATS. 

Though  oats  are  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent 
in  this  county,  and  the  soil  in  many  places  is  excel- 
lently adapted  for  their  produce,  I question  whether 
the  average  quantity  is  much  above  the  internal  con- 
sumption. So  many  horses  are  kept  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  so  many  for  the  saddle  or  the  carriage, 
that  no  great  surplus  can  be  expected  from  Berkshire 
more  especially ; and  indeed  the  immense  importation 
of  oats  annually  into  this  kingdom,  shews  that  we  are 
pursuing  an  impolitic  system,  either  in  keeping  such 
a number  of  horses,  or  in  not  raising  a sufficiency  of 
corn  for  their  use.  It  was  justly  remarked  by  Dr. 
Bceke,  of  Ufton,  that  farmers  in  general  were  too  fond 
of  sowing  barley  after  turnips;  whereas,  if  they  were 
to  sow  oats,  the  importation  of  that  grain  would  cease  to 
be  necessary,  and  any  deficiency  of  barley  might  easily 
be  supplied  in  the  distilleries  by  the  use  of  sugar  and 
molasses,  which  would  at  once  relieve  the  West  India 
tqulc,  and  encrease  the  revenue.  This  hint  deserves 
the  notice  of  politicians.* 

Preparation.— As  if  oats  were  considered  as  the 
outcast  crop  of  nature,  they  are  almost  always  con- 
signed to  ground  in  an  exhausted  state,  or  which  is 
thought  applicable  to  no  other  purpose.  They  are 
generally  sown  on  wheat  stubbles^  once  plowed,  or  ou 
poor  land  lately  broken  up,  where  indeed  they  flourish 
extremely,  but  which  they  soon  render  more  worthless 
than  before.  In  fact,  however, , they  will  grow  oo 
cold  tenacious  wet  soils,  or  on  light  arid  downs  ; they 
despise  no  siluat ion,  they  receive  no  immediate  ma- 

* Since  this  was  written,  tire  legislature  has  attentively  considered  th* 

subject. 
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nure,  nor  culture  while  growing1,  and  yet  they  are  ge- 
nerally a grateful  and  productive  crop.  After  green 
or  meliorating  crops,  they  are  found  to  thrive  ex- 
tremely well,  but  they  do  not  commonly  receive  this 
indulgence. 

- Sort. — The  common  oat  (avena  saliva)  is  most  usu- 
ally cultivated  in  this  county;  but  the  naked,  or  pil- 
corn  oat  (avena  nuda)  seems  best  adapted  to  the  Tight 
down  lands.  The  Tartarian  or  Siberian  oat,  supposed 
to  be  a distinct  species,  and  unnoticed  by  Linnaeus,  is, 
however,  getting  into  vogue,  and  is  raised  on  very  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  soils,  though  it  will  grow  on  the  very 
worst.  Though  the  produce  is  abundant,  it  does  not 
meal  well,  and  it  ripens  late,  which  render  it  inferior  to 
the  red  Friesland  or  Dutch  oat,  and  some  other  varieties. 

Seed.— From  three  to  four  bushels  per  acre,  and  up- 
wards, according  to  soil  and  season,  almost  always 
sown  broad  cast,  except  by  a few  gentlemen,  who  drill 
all  kinds  of  grain,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned. 

Time  of  sowing,  &c. — Between  February  and  April : 
the  later  the  seed  time  the  more  is  sown,  as  is  usual  in 
other  kinds  of  corn.  Rolling  is  commonly  used,  as 
soon  as  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry.  While  growing, 
thistles,  and  other  large  weeds,  are  cut  up,  or  extract- 
ed, but  no  other  attention  is  paid  to  the  crop.  Oats 
are  favorable  for  young  clovers,  as  they  seldom  lodge. 

Harvest. — They  are  generally  ripe  before  wheat,  and 
are  mowed  at  the  expence  of  from  Is.  8 d.  to  3s.  per 
acre,  besides  beer.  When  a very  full  crop,  they  are 
sometimes,  however,  put  into  sheaves  about  Reading, 
and  on  Remenham  Farm  the  cradle  scythe  is  used,  as 
may  be  seen  under  Barley,  and  at  the  same  cost  per  acre. 

Produce , &c. — Threshing  oats  by  the  flail  is  from 
Is.  5d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  quarter.  The  produce  in  the  Yale 
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pf  White  Horse  from  seven  to  ten  quarters  on  tlie  best 
land  per  acre : the  average  between  five  and  six.  On 
tbe downs  from  three  to  five  quarters;  in  the  Vale  of 
the  Kennet  from  four  to  six  ; and  in  the  Forest  district 
about  six  quarters  per  acre,  on  an  average.  Tartary 
oats*  however,  about  Hurst  and  other  places  yield  nine 
or  ten  quarters  per  acre ; blit  they  are  reckoned  lesk 
nutritious  for  horses  than  ihe  common  oats,  though  if 
a good  sample,  they  fetch  nearly  the  same  price,  and 
therefore  are  more  valuable  to  the  farmer. 

The  application  of  oat  straw  is  well  kjiowu. 


Iv.  BEANS. 

As  the  strong  clay  and  loamy  soils  of  Berkshire  are 
excellently  adapted  for  beans,  though  they  will  Jhrive 
in  any  situation  where  the  land  is  sufficiently  deep, 
and  the  substratum  cool;  large  quantities  Of  this  Crop 
are  cultivated  in  this  county,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
pence that  attends  it,  and  the  risks  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed from  that  destructive  insect  the  black  aphis. 
Having  a tap  root,  beans  are  usually  sown  after  white 
crops;  and  though  some  will  not  allow  them  to  be  a 
neutral  crop,  from  the  hecings  they  receive,  they  free 
the  land  from  weeds,  and  put  it  in  good  tilth  for  wheat 
er  other  corn.  It  has  been  doubted,  however,  whether? 
they  deserve  to  be  cultivated  to  the  extent  they  are ; 
find  if  Vetches  would  not  yield  more  food  for  cattle,  and 
prove  a more  meliorating  drop. 

Prcparation.—Mt.  Justice,  of  Snttdii  Cotirtney, 
finds  that  manuring  fdr  beans,  to  be  followed  by  wheat, 
is  better  than  the  usnal  practice  of  manuring  for  the 
latter ; but  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  yet  commdnly 
•’  **b«shUie.]  t adopted 
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adopted.  They  more  generally  succeed ’wheat  or  bar* 
ley,  and  are  plowed  for  once,  as  soon  after  the  wheat 
seed  time  as  circumstances  will  permit,  that  the  sur- 
face may  be  meliorated  by  the  frost.  A stale  furrow, 
when  it  gets  tolerably  dry,  is  thought  preferable;  and 
for  the  lenten  crops  in  general,  this  mode  of  manage* 
inent  is  strongly  recommended  by  many  intelligent 
farmers.  ...  • . 

Sort. — The  horse,  or  common  bean  (vicia  faba ),  and 
the  tick,  arc  the  only  two  varieties  cultivated  on  a large 
scale.  The  former  is  well  adapted  for  the  stifl'er  soils, 
though  the  latter  are  said  to  be  most  productive,  and 
to  fetch  the  best  price. 

Planting , &c. — Beans  are  never  sown  broad  cast  irt 
this  county^.  In  the  eastern  parts,  or  Forest  district, 
and  the  bordering  part  of  the  Chalk  distriot,  they  are 
not  unfrequenlly  drilled  ; but  from  the  largeness  of  the 
seed,  the  machines  in  common  use  do  not  always  drop 
them  regularly,  and  therefore  present  objections  to  the 
practice.  Indeed,  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  who  drills 
all  other  kinds  of  grain,  dibbles  this  ; and  throughout 
the  greatest  part  of  Berkshire,  they  are  putin  by  the 
hand.  Women  and  children,  as  well  as  men,  are 
employed  in  this  service,  which  costs  about  3s.  id.  or 
3s.  6d.  per  acre,  on  an  average.*  This  operation  begins 
as  early  in  February  as  the  season  will  allow ; but  it 
may  be  performed  as  late  as  March.  Early  planting, 
it  is  thought,  is  a preservative  against  the  black  aphis  ; 
but  the  soil  must  not  be  too  wet,  and  severe  frost  suc- 
ceeded by  a sudden  thaw  is  extremely  destructive  to 
the  nascent  plant.  Steeps  are  never  used ; but  for  late 
planted  beans  they  appear  to  be  proper. 


* Bean* are  commonly  dibbled  by  a line  across  eke  ridges. 
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Seed,  quantity  of. — From  two  to  three  bushels  of 
horse  beans  are  planted,  and  from  three  to  four  of  ticks* 
per  acre.  The  seed  is  ^covered  by  the  foot,  the  dibble, 
br  the  bush. 

Culture,  while  growing. — When  hearts  get  about 
half  a foot  high,  or  less,  they  are  always  hand  hoed 
and  weeded  ; which  operation  is  repeated  before  they 
ertme  into  blossom , by  all  good  farmers.  The  expence 
of  hoeing  is  nearly  the  same  as  for  dibbling,  or  rather 
higher,  for  the  first  time.  Topping  the  plants  likewise, 
just  as  the  blossoms  are  set,  would  not  only  improve 
the  quality,  but  increase  the  quantity,  arid  forward  their 
maturation.  The  cost  and  trouble,  however,  com* 
monly  prevent  this  operation.  , 

Harvest. — Beans  are  a late  crop,  and  are  seldom 
ripe  till  the  end  of  August,  which  frequently  prevents  a 
due  tillage  for  the  succeeding  crop.  If,  therefore*  ail 
earlier  variety  could  be  introduced,  it  would  be  attended 
with  several  raartifest  advantages.  They  are  generally 
Cut  with  a hook,  or  cradle  scythe,  bound  up  in  sheaves 
and  shocked.  This  ebsts  about  7s.  or  8s.  per  acre* 

' Beans  should  be  cut  ds  sodrt  rts  the  pods  turn  black, 
but  before  they  become  wrinkled.  They  are  apt  to 
shed,  if  left  too  long  on  the  ground. 

Threshing. — Before  they  are  threshed,  they  should 
remain  some  lime  in  the  stack ; if  twelve  months,  they 
fetch  a proportionate  price  to  ihe  delay.’  The  price  of 
ihreshing  is  from  Is.  id.  to  2s;  per  quarter.  ‘.t 

Ptoduce,  application,  &c. — The  produce  through* 
out  the  county  is  from  three  to  five  quarters  per  acre  ; 
in  some  situations  more;  but  the  Utmost  returns  are 
Comparatively  inadequate  to  the  expence.  They  are 
chiefly  given  to  labouring  horses,  and  occasionally  to 
pigs  intended  for  bacon.  When  wheat  is  dear,  it  is 
p 2 shrewdly 
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shrewdly  suspected  that  portions  of  them  are  ground  by 
the  mealmen,  and  mixed  with  flour.  They  also  con* 
sStnte  a principal  article  of  food  for  the  African  and 
West  India  negroes.  Large  quantities  of  the  Berkshire 
ticks  are  likewise  sold  for  seed . 

The  straw,  or  haulm,  is  used  to  litter  farming  horses, 
strewed  over  (he  farm  yard,  and  sometimes  employed 
for  fodder.  In  some  parts  of  the  Yale  of  White  Horse, 
the  stubbles  are  collected  by  the  neighbouring  poor,, 
and  burnt  as  fuel,  the  formers  being  allowed  the  ashes 
in  return. 


▼.  PEAS. 

Peas  (pisum  salitum)  are  frequently  a profitable  crop, 
tnd  thrive  on  lands  not  s'rong  enough  for  beans,  but 
which  they  excel  in  almost  every  qualify  that  can  re- 
commend them  to  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist. 

Preparation. — Peas  are  very  rarely  manured  for , 
and  generally  follow  wheat  on  a stale  furrow,  or  other- 
wise, according  as  the  business  of  the  farm  is  in  for- 
wardness. One  plowing  is  usually  thought  sufficient.  , 

Sort. — The  grey  hog  pea  being  best  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  farm,  is  most  in  use ; but  the  white  boil- 
ing pea  is  cultivated  by  several  Of  the  most  enterprising 
farmers ; and  I would  beg  leave  to  recommend  a trial 
of  the  American  pea,  which  has  answered  extremely 
well  iu  the  bands  of  some  friends  of  mine,  on  a soil 
similar  to  many  parts  of  Berks. 

Planting , &e. — In  the  eastern  parts  ef  the  county, 
peas  are  commonly  drilled ; iu  others  they  are  dibbled, 
or  sown  broad  east,  which  last  is  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice. When  drilled,  tliree  bushels  are  allowed  to  an 
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acre ; dibbled  about  two  and  a half,  or  a little  more/; 
and  broad  cast,  four  bushels.  Dibbling  costs  on  an 
average  the  same  as  beans,*  that  is,  about  3$.  6c i.  per 
acre,  which  is  saved  in  the  quantity  of  seofl,  indepen- 
dent of  the  superior  prospect  of  a laTge  increase.  On 
, farms,  they  are  committed  to  the  ground  in  February 
or  March,  and  during  their  growth  are  weeded  of- 
haed,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  planted. 

Harvest , Produce , &c. — They  are  severed  from  the 
ground  by  a hook  or  sickle,  by  a mode  of  operation, 
called  hacking , which  costs  from  3s.  to  4i.  per  acre. 
Being  thrown  into  little  heaps,  or  wads,  they  are  turn- 
ed, from  time  to  time,  till  they  are  fit  for  carrying ; and 
as  harvest  commonly  commences  with  this  crop,  from 
long  days,  and  the  probability  of  fine!  weather,  they 
lire  often  fit  for  carrying  on  the  second  day. 

Threshing  peas  costs  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a bushel ; 
and  the  produce  per  acre  is  from  three  to  five  quarters. 
A field  of  white,  or  boiling  peas,  containing  twelve  acres 
and  a half,  in  the  Vale  of  the  Kennet,  produced  this 
year  (1807)  at  the  rate  of6(.  4s.  per  quarter,  the  sum  of 
220J.  but  then  it  will  be  recollected  that  peas  in  general 
were  a failing  crop,  and  consequently  very  dear. 

Appropriation. — Peas  are  applicable  to  various  pur- 
poses. When  green,  they  constitute  an  agreeable 
summer  luxury,  and  the  white  pea  in  winter  enters  into 
the  composition  of  soups,  See.  The  common  field  pea 
is  chiefly  applied  to  the  fattening  of  hogs,  which  they 
will  do  in  proper  proportions,  as  expeditiously  as  al« 


* Occasionally,  beans  and  peas  are  rtwn,  broad  cast, together,  when  - 
rfisy  obtain  the  name  of  Utniings.  For  feeding  hogs,  ticks  and  peat  ap- 
pear to  he  very  proper;  and  by  being  raised  on  the  same  land,  the  beans 
support  the  peas,  and  thus  keep  them  from  rotting.  The  practice,  how- 
ever, » sot  common  in  this  county. 
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■most  any  kind  of  food,  and  are  thought  to  improve  thq 
flavour  of  the  bacon. 

Tlie  straw  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  young  cattle  in 
the  farm  yard,  or,  cut  into  chaff,  serves  as  provender  for 
draqght  horses. 


VI.  BYE. 

This  kind  of  grain  (secale  ctreale ) though  formerly 
pretty  extensively  cultivated,  has  now  become  so  unfa* 
shionable  that  the  gentleman  on  whose  estate  fivequarlers 
of  rye  is  charged  annually  by  Sir  Richard  Lovelace,  the 
ancestor  of  Lord  Lovelace,  Baron  Hurley,  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  of  that  parish,  finds  it  sometimes  difficult  to 
obtaiu  it  in  Berkshire.  It  is  raised,  however,  on  his 
Majesty’s  farms,  and  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Stone,  of 
Baslidon,  as  a good  preparation  for  turnips.  On  the 
downs  it  is  found  in  small  quantities  for  spring  feed; 
but  I am  not  aware  that  it  is  regarded  as  a principal 
crop  in  any  parish  or  district  within  the  limits  of  my 
survey ; though,  as  it  will  grow  on  the  poorest  soils,  and 
even  on  land  (hat  is  exhausted  for  every  other  pur- 
pose, and  is  ripe  as  early  as  the  middle  of  July,  it  ap- 
pears to  deserve  more  attention  than  it  meets  with  at 
present.  I take  the  following  quotation  from  Mr. 
Pearce,  and  I find  his  sentiments  approved,  though  not 
commonly  acted  on.  “ On  those  open  parts  of  the 
downs,”  says  he,  “ where  the  sandy  soil  predominates, 
the  sowing  of  rye,  to  be  fed  off,  where  wheat  will  not 
succeed,  would  in  my  opinion  insure  much  better  crops 
of  turnips  than  what  arc  generally  seen  in  this  bleak 
part  of  the  county.  The  advantage  resulting  from 

this 
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♦his  method  would  be,  increase  of  food,  an  increase  of 
stock,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  manure ; by  dint 
of  which  only  the  farmer  depends  on  a crop  of  grain 
here.  His  trouble  and  expence  would  be  inconsiderable 
in  adopting  this  practice ; inasmuch  as  the  land  would 
be  broke  up  only  in  the  autumn  instead  of  the  spring  ; 
and  in  return  for  (his  he  gets  sheep  feed,  and  dresses  the 
land  well  for  that  crop,  which,  above  all  others,  ought 
to  have  plenty  of  manure  buried  with  the  seed.” 

Rye,  if  intended  for  a crop,  may  be  sown  at  the  rate 
of  two  bushels  per  acre,  about  the  same  time  as  w heat : 
if  for  spring  feeding,  three  bushels  will  not  be  too  much. 
Jiyp,  mixed  with  flour,  makes  very  nutritious  bread. 


VII.  BUCKWHEAT. 

Buckwheat  (•poh/gonum  fagopyrum)  is  seldom  culti- 
vated on  any  large  scale  in  this  county.  Mr.  Loveden 
sows  it  among  his  young  plantations  of  trees,  to  pro- 
tect the  roots  from  the  drought,  as  well  as  a support  for 
game ; and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  county  I have 
6cen  it  used  as  a meliorating  crop,  and  for  feed,  or  in- 
tended to  be  plowed  in  as  a manure. 

Mr.  Pearce  recommends,  that  in  order  to  prevent  crops 
from  being  sick  of  a repetition  of  the  same  crops  in  end- 
less succession,  buckwheat  should  sometimes  be  sown 
after  wheat,  instead  of  barley.  It  is  a crop,  he  ob- 
serves, neither  impoverishing  nor  unprofitable ; and  af- 
ter harvest,  if  it  is  soon  got  up,  vetches  might  be  sown 
on  the  same  piece  for  spring  feed;  after  which,  the  land 
would  be  in  excellent  condition  for  turnips,  and  then 
Jbarlcy. 

The  plan  seems  rational  and  consistent  with  good 

husbandry  • 
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husbandry ; but  the  following  remarks  have  been  mad« 
upon  it,  which  I submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  expe* 
rienced.  “ Where  buckwheat  is  recommended  to  be 
sown  on  light  lands,  I think  it  would  be  better  to  sow 
pr  drill  peas  on  some  part,  and  the  remaining  part  with 
vetches,  either  for  horses  or  sheep ; and  then  sow  it 
with  what  is  called  stubble  turnips,  that  is,  by  plowing 
the  land  once,  as  soon  as  the  vetches  and  peas  are  off  the 
ground,  and  sowing  with  turnips  to  be  fed  off  in  the 
spring.  Then  plow  it  three  or  four  times,  and  sow  it 
with  turnips  again,  aqd  after  that  with  barley  and 
grass  seeds.” 

From  one  to  three  bushels  of  buckwheat  is  sown  per 
acre,  during  the  month  of  May  or  June,  Sometimes 
' two  crops  have  been  obtained  in  a favorable  year.  The 
seed  makes  a nutritious  meal,  fattens  hogs,  poultry,  and 
game,  and  the  flowers  are  much  Telished  by  bees,  at  a 
season  when  food  is  scarce ; but  it  is  chiefly  raised  as  a 
fallow  crop,  and  to  be  fed  off,  or  plowed  in  on  soil* 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  manure,  A light  mello\y 
soil  suits  it  better  than  a stiff  one. 


Till.  VETCHES,  on  TARES. 

* . * 

Nothing  is  more  entertaining  than  to  trace  the  revp* 
lutions  of  agriculture,  and  to  mark  the  progressive  steps 
by  which  it  acquires  a rational  and  systematic  form, 
When  the  cultivated  vetch  was  first  introduced  from 
Flanders,  for  several  of  the  wild  species  were  indigenous, 
it  was  cullivated  for  the  sake  of  its  seed,  which  was 
given  to  horses  j while  the  stalk,  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  plant,  was  wholly  neglected.  Vetches  are  now 
•own  tp  a large  extent  in  the  best  managed  counties, 
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where  sheep  are  a principal  object,  and  in  Berkshire 
especially,  they  are  used  to  supply  the  want  of  turnips, 
where  that  valuable  root  cannot  be  raised  to  advantage, 
and  in  other  situations,  not  unfavorable  to  its  growth, 
they  are  rendered  auxiliary  to  its  use,  or  a succedaueura 
for  its  occasional  failure.  But  though  they  are  prin- 
cipally employed  as  a spring  feed  for  sheep,  they  are 
highly  acceptable  to  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  are  fre- 
quently given  to  working  horses  in  their  stalls  during 
the  summer  season,  who  thrive  remarkably  on  them, 
though,  from  their  laxative  quality,  it  has  been  found 
that  they  are  more  serviceable  when  cut  aud  mixed 
with  hay.  In  that  mode  of  application,  they  would 
fatten  both  sheep  and  bullocks,  with  very  little  furthet 
expence*  Cattle  and  sheep,  however,  put  to  vetches, 
should  have  them  sparingly  at  first,  and  be  kept  in  mo, 
tion,  or  many  of  them  will  be  blown.  Nor  does  the 
land  receive  less  benefit  from  the  growth  of  tares.  By 
covering  its  surface,  they  destroy  weeds,  secure  it  from 
drought,  and  render  it  fit  for  the  reception  of  other 
crops. 

■,  y In  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  part  of  which  is  ill 
adapted  for  the  turnip  husbandry,  the  greatest  ad  van. 
tage  has  accrued  from  the  introduction  of  vetches.  On 
the  downs,  they  have  likewise  been  tried  with  some  de* 
gree  of  success,  though,  from  the  lightness  of  the  soil  in 
many  places,  winter  vetches,  from  exposure  to  the  frosts 
and  the  winds,  are  apt  lordie  away ; and  such  ns  are 
sown  in  the  spring,  unless  the  summer  is  unusually  wet, 
seldom  yield  a very  good  crop.  In  all  situations,  how- 
ever, they  are  worth  trying ; and  the  judicious  farmer 
has  now  so  many  kinds  of  green  crops  to  select  from, 
far  the  support  of  his  stock,  that  if  one  kind  does  not 
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suit  his  farm,  he  is  inexcusable  if  he  does  not  employ 
another,  to  keep  up  the  necessary  succession  of  feed. 

. Sort,  Seed,  Ac. — The  vetches  commonly  cultivated 
are  of  two  kinds ; the  winter  vetch  (vicia  saliva),  and 
the  spring  vetch  (vicia  lathyroides).  The  fotmer  may 
be  sown  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of 
Octo.ber,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  bushels  per  acre, 
■with  a sprinkling  of  rye,  if  broad  cast ; but  consider- 
ably less,  if  drilled.  The  land  is  not  often  manured^ 
and  once  plowing  is  thought  sufficient.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  stagnation  of  water  on  the  land. 
Spring  vetches  maybe  sown  any  time  in  the  months  of 
March  or  April.  It  is  not  unusual  to  sow  a little  bar- 
ley or  oats  with  them,  to  keep  the  stalks  from  trailing 
and  rotting.  Whether  winter  or  spring  vetches,  it  ts 
advisable  not  to  sow  them  at  once,  but  at  short  intefj 
vals  from  each  other.  1 ' • V r '*  ’’  (l°  1 

Culture , Hanest,  Ac. — If  vetches  arc  rolled  as  sooii 
as  the  ground  is  dry  in  March,  and  if  the  larger 
weeds  are  pulled  up  in  the  following  month,  they  reT 
quire  little  further  attention.  % 

The  winter  vetch  is  generally  most  productive,  and 
will  yield  on  a good  soil  about  twelve  tons  of  green  foodf; 
or  three  of  dried,  per  acre.  It  is  often  difficult  to  dry 
euch  succulent  plants  sufficiently  for  hay,  otherwise  it 
would  be  superior  to  any.  The  spring  vetch  is  two  ot 
three  weeks  later  than  the  other,  and  thus  keeps  up  a 
succession  of  green  feed,  to1  which  purpose  both  sorts 
are  usually  applied.  As  soon  as  they  come  into  blos- 
som they  are  fed  off  by  sheep,  principally  ewes  and 
lambs,  within  hurdles ; but  the  part  they  have  gone  ovet 
should  be  left  open,  that  they  may  have  Tootn  for  exer- 
cise. Sometimes,  as  has  been  previously  observed, 
* 'd  the^f 
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they  are  cut  and  given  to  horses,  and  occasionally  they 
are  plowed  in  as  a manure,  in  situations  inaccessible  to 
•a  less  expensive  mode  of  fertilization.  This,  however, 
is  seldom  practised,  from  the  necessity  the  farmer  is 
Under  of  providing  for  his  stock. 

When  left  for  seed,  in  which  way  they  likewise  make 
a profitable  return,  they  are  moWetl  in  the  usual  way, 
and  turned  till  dry  5 after  which  they  are  carried  and 
stacked,  in  order  to  lie  threshed  out  the  first  opportu- 
nity. The  straw  in  that  case  serves  for  litter,  and  the 
produce,  which  may  be  about  three  or  four  quarters  and 
upwards  per  acre,  will,  at  a medium  price,  for  it  fluc> 
tuates  extremely,  well  repay  the  farmer  for  his  cxpences 
and  labour ; especially  when  it  is  considered  that  vetches 
are  commonly  grown  on  lands  which,  by  the  old  mode 
of  husbandry,  used  to  lie  fallow.  In  fact,  vetches  may 
■fee  reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  of  crops. 

' ; . . • • -i  ’ • , 

; " — t i:  / r ■■  . • 'IT 

IX.  RAPE,  OR  COLESEED. 

Though  this  crop  is  not  wholly  neglected,  it  is  not  so 
generally  cultivated  as  its  importance  deserves.  It  is 
the  brassica  nnpus  of  Linnaeus  ; and  though  the  pre- 
paration for  it  is  in  almost  every  respect  similar  to  that 
for  turnips,  it  will  thrive  on  soils  where  the  latter  will 
not,  with  equally  beneficial  effects  to  the  future  crop,  if 
fed  off  on  the  ground. 

Rape  is  usually  sown  broad  cast,  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre..  If  drilled,  less  is  sufficient, 
in  which  case  the  rows  should  be  twelve  pr  fourteen 
inches  apart.  It  should  be  sown  in  June,  and  it  may 
|>e  so  managed  as  to  come  in  a high  state  of  perfection 
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in  March  and  April,*  when  feed  for  sheep  is  commonly 
scarce.  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  and  others,  cultivate 
it,  in  order  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  find  it  re- 
markably .useful.  One  acre  of  rape  will  yield  more 
feed  ilian  two  of  turnips. 

If  raised  solely  for  seed,  it  should  be  cut  and  threshed 
on  clothes  in  the  ficl4,  as  soon  as  ripe,  which  will  be 
about  July  or  August.  The  value  of  rape  oil  is  well 
known  ; and  after  it  is  expressed,  the  seeds  will  fatten 
oxen,  or  manure  land.  Even  the  dry  straw  or  stem  is 
applicable  to  various  purposes,  in  the  economy  of  the 
farm  yard. 


X. — 1.  TURNIPS. 

Of  all  the  improvements  in  agriculture  that  modern 
times  have  witnessed,  the  general  introduction  of  tumipfc 
is  the  chief,  and  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  rest.  The 
culture  of  this  valuable  root  has  not  only  gone  a great 
•way  to  explode  the  expensive  system  of  fallowing,  but 
it  has  tended  to  clean  and  meliorate  the  soil,  and  render 
it  more  productive,  at  the  same  time  that  it  enables  th« 
farmer  to  keep  a much  larger  stock  ou  the  same  quao* 
tity  of  land. 

Such  being  the  obvious  advantages  of  this  beneficial 
crop,  it  caniu.t  be  imagined  that  they  are  not  fully  per- 
ceived in  a county  that  boasts  of  so  many  good  culti* 
vators  ; yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  prevailing 
practice  of  sowing  broad  cast,  is  not  always  the  most 

. - ■ — — .1  — .....  . m 

* Rape  will  bear  transplanting  a»  well  as  cabbages,  and  therefor® 
any  blanks  may  easily  be  filled  up  about  October  or  November,  by 
Which  an  uniform  crop  may  be  secured.  •" 
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judicious  that  might  be  used,  as  will  be  apparent  from 
the  following  considerations. 

Turnips  having  a tap  root  of  a footer  more  in  length, 
unless  the  subsoil  is  of  sufficient  depth,  which  is  rarely 
the  case,  in  the  Chalk  district  more  especially,  it  is  ma- 
nifestly improper  to  sow  broad  cast,  when  every  diffi- 
culty might  be  obviated,  and  every  advantage  secured, 
by  drilling.  The  practice  of  Sir  John  Throckmorton, 
and  of  Mr.  Harbottle,  who  occupy  lands  of  a shallow 
soil,  ought  therefore  to  be  a model  to  others  similarly 
circumstanced.  • , 

Mr.  Harbottle,  who  follows  the  North  of  England 
system  of  husbandry,  uses  double  mould  board  ploughs, 
both  for  turnips  and  potatoes.  His  process  of  cul- 
tivating turnips  is  this : After  the  land  has  been 

brought  into  good  tilth  by  three  or  four  plowings,  it  is 
thrown  up  into  ridges  about  sixteen  or  twenty  inches 
apart.  The  dung  is  then  spread  in  the  intervals,  aftet 
which  the  ridges  are  split  down  on  the  dung,  and  th* 
seeds  sown  with  a small  drill,  to  which  a roller  is  at- 
tached, that  levels  before,  and  in  the  return  covers  th« 
seed.  During  the  season  the  land  is  cleaned,  as  re- 
quired, of  weeds,  by  the  scuffler  or  double  coultered 
plough,  and  the  plants  are  twice  hand  hoed,  and  set 
out  about  fourten  inches  asunder.  His  produce  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  tons  per  acre.  The  last  operation 
with  the  double  mould  board  plough  is  to  earth  up  the 
soil  to  the  plants. 

“ The  Vale  of  White  Korse,  for  twenty  miles  west 
of  Wallingford,  is,  generally  speaking,  unfavourable 
to  the  turnip  systeni.  If  a good  crop  of  turnips  is  pro- 
duced, and  fed  off  dry  by  the  favor  of  the  season,  and 
the  land  afterwards  sown  with  barley,  it  will  not  pro- 
dace  more  than  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre..  The  cause 
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may  be,  as  the  land  is  cold,  and  turnips  So  likewise, 
this  may  render  it  unfit  for  the  succeeding  barley  crop  ? 
but  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  experience  shews  the 
effect  to  be  always  as  above  stated.”* 

Now,  admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  Would  not  drill* 
ing  turnips  in  a deep  and  rich  soil  assist  to  dry  the  land, 
and  render  the  practice  nearly  as  advisable  as  on  the 
weak  and  shallow  soil  ? A wet  soil,  if  sown  broad  cast 
with  turnips,  will  be  too  much  poached  by  sheep,  in- 
dependent of  the  injury  the  animal  receives  from  being 
penned  upon  it;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  turnips  ever  an- 
swer so  well,  unless  they  can  be  fed  off  where  they  grow, 
particularly  when  applied  to  sheep. 

In  the  Vale  of  the  h'onnet,  and  other  parts  where  the 
soil  is  dry  and  sufficiently  deep,  solving  broad  cast  may 
answer  very  well ; but,  on  competent  authority,  I beg 
leave  to  recommend  drilling  in  the  situations  already 
indicated.  . 

Preparation.- — Turnips  begin  to  be  sown  after  tares, 
ahd  the  practice  seems  to  be  a good  one,  as  it  keeps  up 
a succession  of  feed.  If,  after  the  more  customary 
crops,  the  land  is  plowed  three  or  four  times,  and  well 
manured  witli  yard  dung,  it  is  then  thought  fit  for 
deceiving  the  seed;  They  are  sometimes  likewise  sown 
on  pea  stubbles,  &a.  and  are  found  to  answer,  though 
at  little  risque  or  expenfie.  * ' ‘ 

Sort.— The  common  turnip  (hrasska  rap  a)  has  se- 
veral varieties.  The  large  green  top,  the  white  oval,- 
And  the  red  or  purple  topped,  are  most  usually  culti- 
vated. The  tankard  turnip,  so  called  from  its  shape, 
is  likewise  valued  by  some;  but  it  is  thought  to  be  less 
hardy  than  the  preceding.  More  attention  should  un-- 


* Ob«crr*tions  on  Mr.  Pearce’*  Report. 
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tloubtedly  be  paid  to  collect  seed  from  plants  which 
are  found  to  bear  the  frost,  and  to  grow  to  a good  siate< 
In  most  fields  we  see  a mixture  of  different  kinds,  which 
would  allow  scope  for  selection. 

^ Seed,  &c. — About  two  pounds,  or  rather  less,,  is 
sown  per  acre,  and  frequently  without  steeping,  though 
jn  dry  seasons,  and  to  preserve  them  in  s6me  measure 
from  the  fly,  steeps,  as  well  us  a mixture  of  finely  pow- 
dered , brimstone^  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a 
quart  of  seed,  would  probably  be  found  beneficial. 
_..,Thc  usual  time, of  spwing  is  June  and  July.  As  tur- 
fiips  are  a very  casual  crop,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  some 
earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  thought  proper,  that 
there  may  be  a change  of  supplying  their  place  should 
they  miss.  A showery  season  is  always,  If  possible,  to 
be  chosen  for  performing  this  operation  ; for  though 
Various  expedients  have  been  resorted;  to  for  destroying 
the  fly,  the  slug,  and  the  worm,  those  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  turnips,rnoue  of  them  are  found  equal  in  the 
securing  of  a gpod  crop,  to  the  advantages  of  moisture ; 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  promoted  by  sowing  with  a 
drill,  instead  of  broad  cast,  another  argument  in  favor 
of  the  former  practice.  - - 

Cultivation , &c. — Turnips  are  twice  hand  hoed,  at  the 
expcnce  of  from  six'to  ten  shillings  per  acre.  The  last, 
or  second  hoeing,  is  usually  two  or  .tlqree  shillings  per 
acre  less  than  the  first.  They  arc  commonly  fed  off  on 
the  ground  by  sheep  intended  for  the  butcher,  which 
have  a certain  portion  of  hay  allowed  them  in  cribs,  at  d 
the  hurdlesare  moved  as  occasion  requires.  But  they  are 
likewise  applied  with  ad  vantage  to  the  feeding  of  cattle 
and  pigs.  In  this  case,  however,  they  must  be  drawn, 
and  carried  to  the  stalls  or  the  sties.  As  a kitchen  ve- 
, ' ‘ ‘ gel  able, 
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getable,  turnips  are  also  well  known  to  be  acceptable  ttf 
many  persons. 

2.  THE  SWEDISH  TURNIP,  ot  Rutd  BogO. 

. 'This  species  begins  to  become  a favorite  in  many 
parts  of  Berkshire)  though  a very  few  years  ago  it  Wai 
little  noticed.  It  is  cultivated  nearly  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  the  common  turnip,  except  that.it  is  sown  as  early 
lis  May,  and  is  supposed,  from  the  greater  length  of  it* 
tap  root,  to  require  a deepfer  soil.  .-  • 

It  has  the  advantages  over  the  conimdn  species  of  re- 
sisting the  severest  frosts  in  this  climate,  and  of  being! 
as  good  and  fit  for  use  in  the  new  year  as  the  other  kind 
is  in  the  end  of  the  old,  thus  forming  a link  in  the  sue* 
cession  of  feed  for  stock,  and  saving  the  cxpence  of  hay. 

The  rnla  bag  a is  sweet  to  the  taste  ; and  from  its  su* 
perior  firmness,  and  nutritive  juices,  w ill  fatten  cattle 
or  sheep  in  less  time  than  (he  common  species ; blit 
being  a slow  grower,  it  is  supposed  to  exhaust  the  soil 
more ; though  for  the  rich  deep  loams  of  this  county  it 
possesses  every  quality  that  can  entitle  it  to  a preference* 


3tl.  POTATOES. 

. The  potato©  (solarium  tuberosum)  is  not  only  the 
most  useful,  but  the  most  profitable  of  all  roots,  as  it 
will  yield,  on  a proper  soil,  and  with  due  cultivation, 
a profit  of  from  10/.  to  15/*  per  acre.  As  an  article  of 
human  food  its  value  is  well  known ; and  to  it  justly  be- 
longs the  title  of  the  “ root  of  scarcity for  where  it 
is  to  be  had  in  sufficient  abundance,  and  at  a moderaf# 
price,  though  scarcity  of  bread  com  may  threaten,  fa* 
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mine  cannot  approach.  Nor  is  it  less  useful  in  feeding 
animals,  particularly  hogs,  by  which  means  large  quan- 
tities of  barley,  peas,  and  beans  are  saved. 

' Of  a root  so  truly  valuable,  therefore,  the  culture 
cannot  be  much  encouraged;  and  whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  there  may  be  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  land  that  might  be  beneficially  attached  to  cottages, 
all  parties  seem  to  agree,  that  the  poor  man  otight  to  oc- 
cupy land  enough  to  raise  potatoes  for  his  family  use, 
and  a surplus  to  feed  his  pig.  To  allow  this,  portions 
of  waste  land  should  be  assigned  to  those  cottages  where 
it  cannot  conveniently  be  laid  round  them,  and  the  poor 
should  not  only  have  facilities  offered  them,  but  encou- 
ragements held  out  for  raising  a plant  which,  next  to 
bread,  may  be  considered  as  the  staff  of  life. 

It  is  with  pleasure  the  Reporter  observed,  in  his  va- 
rious  progresses  through  the  county,  that  the  gentle- 
men of  Berkshire  are  ever  ready  to  give  their  labourers 
and  dependents  these  desirable  advantages ; and  that 
spots  by  the  road  sides,  and  in  other  situations,  formerly 
consigned  to  sterility,  or  to  the  growth  of  noxious  weeds, 
are  now  planted  with  a root  which  increases  the  comforts 
of  the  poor,*  and  diminishes  the  expcnces  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  may  naturally  be  concluded  that  every  farm  has 
its  potatoe  ground ; and  in  several  places,  potatoes  are 
cultivated  on  a large  scale  for  farm  use,  as  well  as  for 
sale  ; yet  I do  not  think  the  practice  sufficiently  gene- 


* It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  much  land  of  this  drscriptioa 
still  remains  unoccupied,  though  its  quantity  is  annually  diminishing.  In 
order  to  bring  it  generally  into  cultivation,  the  labourer  should  at  first 
be  encouraged,  by  giving  him  seed  and  manure.  Whatever  is  done  for 
the  poor  man  m the  way  of  stimulation  to  industry,  it » real  benefit  to 
the  public. 
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ral.  For  though  potatoes  are  allowed  to  be  an  exhaust* 
ing  crop,  on  some  of  the  Berkshire  soils,  with  good 
manuring,  this  effect  would  be  little  felt. 

On  his  Majesty’s  Norfolk  Farm,  potatoes  are  raised 
in  considerable  quantities  as  a neutral  shift ; and  some 
improving  farmers  adopt  the  same  plan,  though  in  a 
more  limited  degree.  About  Newbury  much  land  is 
rented  by  the  gardeners  for  the  culture  of  potatoes  ; and 
about  Coxwell,  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  land  is  let 
for  this  purpose  at  the  rate  of  4/.  per  acre,  the  farmer 
plowing  it  for  the  planter. 

Of  potatoes  there  are  many  varieties,  and  more  care 
should  be  paid  than  is  usually  done,  to  the  change  and 
kind  of  seed.*  With  proper  care,  and  planting  the 
suitable  kinds,  potatoes  may  be  procured  for  the  table 
during  the  whole  year.  They  may  be  planted,  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  July,  according  to 
the  sort,  with  a fair  prospoct  of  a good  return.  The 
Writer  of  this  has  planted  early  potatoes  in  January,  in 
the  natural  ground ; and  though  they  have,  perhaps, 
once  or  twice  in  the  season  been  nipped  by  the  frost, 
they  have  nevertheless  recovered,  and  been  fit  to  take 
up  by  (he  middle  of  June,  by  which  time  the  old  stock 
of  potatoes  is  generally  spent,  or  spoiled. 

When  planted  on  a large  scale,  the  following  mode 
is  used  by  Mr.  Lovedcn,  and  other  gentlemen,  in  this 
county.  Being  first  cut  into  pieces,  each  containing 
an  eye  or  two,  women  follow  the  plough,  and  dropping 
them  at  suitable  intervals,  the  sets  are  covered  by  the 
return  furrow.  In  a similar  manner  they  are  dug  up 

■ i ■ . . , • / ' . . . 

. In  a general  report  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  minutiae.  See  an 
excellent  publication  on  the  Culture  of  Potatoes,  by  the.  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, from  which  every  necessary  information  may  be  gleaned. 
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by  a plough,  and  the  produce  collected  by  women  or 
children.  • The  Irish  method  of  planting  on  ridges, 
would  probably  be  more  suitable  for  some  soils,  espe- 
cially when  the  ground  is  fresh  broken  up.  The  gar- 
den mode  of  culture  is,  however,  most  prevalent.  In 
all  cases,  manure  is  thought  essential ; the  lighter  its 
texture  the  better,  particularly  if  the  soil  is  heavy.  A 
loamy  sand,  unquestionably,  is  most  suitable  for  pota- 
toes, and  of  this  kind  of  land,  Berkshire  furnishes  many 
considerable  portions. 


SECT.  V. — CROPS  NOT  USUALLY  CULTIVATE®. 

> 

1.  CABBAGES. 

Cabbages  ( brassiea  oleracea ) are  of  several  distinct 
species  and  varieties  ; but  the  principal,  as  applicable 
to  the  purpose  of  the  farm,  are  the  turnip  cabbage,  the 
turnip-rooted  cabbage,  the  drum-headed  cabbage,  the 
Scotch  cabbage,  Coleworts,  the  North  American  cab- 
bage, the  Anjou  cabbage. 

The  thousand-headed  cabbage  has  lately  been  highly 
recommended  as  producing  a large  quantity  of  food  for 
animals ; but  it  is  cultivated  only  by  Mr.  Loveden,  as 
far  as  I know,  in  this  county,  who  finds  it  correspond  ^ 
with  the  character  it  has  received. 

On  his  Majesty’s  Flemish  Farm,  cabbages  are  culti- 
vated on  such  a scale  that,  together  with  ruta  baga,  fhey 
annually  occupy  one  quarter.  Experience  shews  their 
utility  ; yet  they  are  not  commonly  introduced  on  soils 
where  the  propriety  of  planting  them  is  self-evident. 
They  are  well  adapted  for  stiff  lands,  where  the  turnip 
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cannot  he  raised  to  advantage;  and  by  a judicious 
choice  of  the  sorts,  they  may  be  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  spring  or  winter  feed,  for  different  kinds  of 
live  stock.  The  mode  of  culture  may  be  learned  from 
almost  any  modern  system  of  farming. 


it.  carrots  ( daucus  carota ). 

The  Sandwich  carrot  is  the  kind  most  usually  culti- 
vated by  the  farmer ; but,  except  by  Mr.  Benyon,  of 
Englefield  house,  and  perhaps  a few  other  gentlemen, 
I do  not  find  that  they  are  planted  to  any  extent  in  this 
county ; though  the  deep  sandy  loams,  with  which  it 
abounds,  indicate  the  propriety  of  raisings  this  root, 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  feeding  of  cows,  horses, 
and  hogs,  late  in  the  spring,  after  turnips  are  gone,  or 
to  the  fattening  of  oxen  and  sheep,  at  any  season  when 
in  perfection.  Nor  is  the  crop  in  itself  an  unthrifty 
one:  from  900  to  300  bushels  have  been  raised,  broad 
cast,  on  an  acre,  and  upwards  of  that  quantity  when 
hand  drilled.  A bushel  per  diem  is  reckoned  a suffi- 
cient allowance  for  a working  horse,  instead  of  oats. 

As  an  encouragement  to  their  introduction,  it  should 
likewise  be  observed,  that  the  tops  are  acceptable  to 
cows,  sheep  and  swine  ; and  that  they  have  been  con- 
verted into  good  hay,  by  cutting  them  off  with  a scythe 
in  the  latter  end  of  June,  but  not  so  close  as  to  injure 
the  erown  of  the  root.  Four  tons  of  hay  have  been 
made  from  an  acre.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  dried  on 
the  same  ground,  but  must  be  carried  off. 


III.  HOF*, 
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Hops  (the  kumulus  fupulut ) used  to  be  cultivated 
formerly  in  considerable  quantities  in  Berks,  as  I havi 
ascertained  from  old  books  and  records,  and  now  grow 
naturally  in  the  hedges  in  many  places,  a proof  that 
the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  them,  though  at  the  present 
period  there  are  few  hop  grounds,  and  those  generally 
ill  small  patches.  The  largest  is  at  Faringdon,  where 
ten  acres  have  long  been  devoted  to  the  culture  of  this 
plant.  A ground  of  two  acres  is  to  be  seen  at  Bisham, 
$aid  not  to  be  very  productive.  At  Bradlield,  and  a 
few  other  places,  hops  arc  still  cultivated ; and  formerly 
at  Hurley  they  were  raised  in  some  quantities. 

On  a small  scale,  it  cannot  answer  to  cultivate  this 
plant,  on  account  of  the  neecssary  expensive  establish* 
ments  to  bring  the  produce  to  market.  Hops  would 
answer,  however,  extremely  well  on  the  rich  strong 
clays  of  this  county,  and  even  on  the  gravels  and  loamy 
chalks  in  skeltered  situations.  But  I have  been  inform* 
ed,  that  the  demand  for  hops  is  lessened  since  quassia, 
and  other  drugs,  have  been  substituted  in  their  ste^d  by 
common  brewers.  If  so,  few  will  be  induced  to  make 
new  plantations,  especially  as  the  crop  is  subject  to 
many  casualties,  and  attended  with  a considerable  ccr* 
tain  expence.  About  Hungerford,  the  culture  of  hops 
has  been  tried,  and  given  up;  and  this  has  been  the 
case  in  the  parish  of  Reraenham,  where,  till  within  these 
few  years,  a beautiful  plantation  occupied  the  bottom 
of  (he  slope  on  one  side  of  the  London  road,  leading  up 
Henley  bill. 


IV.  WOAD 
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it.  toad  (isatis  tinctoria). 

9 

This  plant,  which  delights  in  a deep  fat  friable  loam, 
used  to  be  cultivated  about  Wantage;  but,  though 
found  very  productive,  it  seems  is  discontinued.  It  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  great  farmers  will  attend  to  minute 
crops ; but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  occupiers,  or  pro* 
prietors,  of  a few  acres  of  arable  land,  should  not  apply 
them  to  the  most  profitable  purposes.  For  such  as  may 
be  inclined  to  make  the  experiment  of  raising  woad,  I 
beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  land  should  be  well  tilled  in 
winter,  in  the  spring,  in  June,  and  again  in  July,  and 
perfectly  freed  from  weeds.  The  seed,  which  answers 
better  drilled  than  broad  cast,  should  be,  sown  early  in 
August,  and  hoed  when  two  or  three  weeks  old,  setting 
the  plants  out  at  the  distance  of  six  inches  at  least  from 
each  other.  Three  or  four  crops  or  gatherings  will  be 
produced  in  succession,  but  the  last  is  least  valuable. 
The  procebs  of  curing  and  drying  it  is  somewhat  tedi- 
©us,  but  not  very  difficult.  Woad  is  much  esteemed 
by  dyers,  and  fetches  a good  price.  Sheep  are  fond 
of  the  plant,  and  it  is  said  to  cure  them  of  the  rot. 


V.  dili,.  ( aiuthum  segetum). 

This  plant,  though  not  unusual  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  is  little  noticed  in  Berkshire.  It  de- 
serves, however,  to  be  more  generally  known,  as  it  is 
well  adapted  to  the  thin  poor  soils,  of  which  this  county 
is  not  without  a portion  ; and  will  produce  a tolerable 
crop  where  vetches,  which  it  somewhat  resembles, 
would  scarcely  repay  the  expcnccs  of  planting. 

Dill 
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Dill  makes  an  acceptable  liay  for  all  kinds  of  cattle ; 
but  it  is  reckoned  peculiarly  useful  to  ewes  with  suck- 
ing lambs,  increasing  both  the  quantify  and  the  quality 
of  the  milk.  It  is  generally  sown  broad  cast,  about 
March,  in  the  quantity  of  a bushel  and  a half  per  acre, 
and  requires  little  future  care  till  cutting  time,  which 
will  be  in  September.  If  intended  only  for  hay,  it  is 
fit  for  the  scythe  when  in  full  bloom,  and  a ton  per  acre 
will  be  obtained  from  very  ordinary  land.  When  it 
stands  for  seed,  which  is  the  most  beneficial  mode,  the 
straw  is  still  valuable,  and  the  produce  will  be  from 
two  and  a half  to  three  quarters,  worth,  ou  an  average, 
about  21.  10s.  per  quarter.  The  seeds  ground,  and 
mixed  with  barley  or  potatoes,  will  fatten  hogs. 

: ' ■ • v . ... 


vi.  flax  ( linum  usilaiissimum). 

• 1 t,.'  i i • * 

In  a county,  not  ill  suited  in  many  places  for  the  cul- 
ture of  flax,  and  where  feeding  cattle  with  its  seed,  as 
well  as  with  the  husks,  after  the  oil  is  expressed,  called 
oil  Cakes,  is  a prevailing  practice,  it  rather  remark- 
able that  no  experiments,  as  far  as  I know  of,  have  been 
made  to  raise  it  in  any  quantity.  To  this  branch  of 
agriculture  I therefore  would  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  readers  ; especially  as,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  importation  of  flax  seed  will  probably  be 
stopt,  or  the  price  so  far  enhanced,  that  the  limited  na- 
ture of  the  profits  on  feeding  will  nolongerallowits  use. 

On  the  mode  of  cultivation  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter, 
nor  does  it  fall  within  my  province.  Flax,  however, 
is  such  an  important  crop,  that  I hope  to  be  excused 
for  recommending  its  introduction.  I might  likewise 
add  hemp,  for  which  the  Yale  is  well  adapted. 

vix.  LA- 
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vii.  lavender  (Urcandula  spica). 

The  lavender  plantation  at  Park  Place,  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  is  unique  in  this  county,*  and  therefore 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  establishment  connected 
with  it,  deserve  to  be  detailed.  About  twenty-five 
years  ago,  it  occurred  to  the  late  Field  Marshal  Conway, 
then  proprietor  of  Park  Place,  that  the  large  fires  used 
for  converting  coal  into  cinders  or  coke,  might  bp  made 
subservient  to  some  other  useful  purposes,  particularly 
in  distilleries,  &c.  I n consequence  of  this  idea  he  pro- 
cured a patent,  and  erected  the  present  large  still- house, 
with  the  coke  oven,  stills,  and  other  appendages,  at  an 
expence  of  nearly  2,000/.  It  stands  just  within  the  Ii? 
mits  of  the  park,  on  the  London  road,  near  Henley 
bridge,  and  adjoining  to  it  are  the  lavender  plantations. 

The  original  plan  extended  not  only  to  the  distilla- 
tion of  lavender,  and  other  aromatic  plants,  for  the  ex- 
traction of  chemical  oil ; but  also  to  draw  an  ardent  spi- 
rit from  potatoes.  From  the  latter  it  appears  a very 
good  spirit  was  produced  ; but  exclusive  of  the  busi- 
ness of  malt  distillation  being  nearly,  if/not  entirely, 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a few  very  opulent  persons, 
who  monopolize  the  trade,  it  is  highly  probable  that  an 
ardent  spirit  may  be  obtained  from  several  vegetable 
substances  cheaper  than  from  potatoes. 

The  spirit  distillery  was  therefore  given  up,  and  only 
the  lavender  retained  ; and  when  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 


* On  a small  scale,  some  other  attempts  have  been  made  in  Berk, 
shire  to  cultivate  lavender  for  distillation ; but  though  the  chalky  soil, 
in  sheltered  situations,  is  congenial  to  the  plant,  the  expense  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  is  too  great  for  small  plantations. 
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bury  purchased  the  estate,  his  lordship,  not  approving 
of  the  coke  business,  the  oven  was  taken  down,  with  all 
the  useless  buildings,  and  the  still  has  since  been  worked 
hy  a common  furnace.  ’ ! 

There  are  about  twenty  acres  planted  with  lavender, 
on  the  sitje  and  at  the  bottom  of  a chalky  hill  with  3 
south-western  aspect.  The  land  at  the  bottom  is  very 
good,  but  that  on  the  slope  has  only  a thin  covering  of 
mould  over  the  chalk,  and  the  difference  of  soil  i» 
strongly  marked  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  plants  they 
respectively  bear. 

The  lavender  is  planted  in  rows,  each  plant  being 
about  four  feet  apart ; and  as  it  decays,  from  age,  or 
accidental  circumstances,  it  is  replaced  from  a nursery 
of  young  plants  reared  on  purpose,  by  taking  slips 
from  such  as  are  wearing  out.  The  lavender  begins  to 
get  ripe  about  the  end  of  July,  when  nearly  one  hun- 
dred women  and  children  are  employed  in  cutting  off 
the  ripe  heads,  which  they  tie  up  in  bundles,  and  send 
to  the  still-house  in  baskets,  carried  by  two  men.  The 
lower  part  of  the  stalks  are  then  cut  off,  and  the  heads 
are  put  into  the  still,  and  distilled.  The  chemical  oil, 
being  separated,  is  poured  into  copper  jars  for  sale. 
The  management  of  this  business  is  under  the  super- 
intendence of  John  Cooper,  Esq.,  banker  in  Henley,  a 
gentleman  who  was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  a 
chemist,  in  London,  and  who  unites  a knowledge  of 
general  business  to  a taste  for  chemical  pursuits. 

Lavender  should  be  kept  ypr y clean  ; and  hence  three 
men  are  constantly  employed  in  weeding  this  planta- 
tion. They  sometimes  use  a small  hand  hoe,  but  not 
much,  as  it  is  apt,  without  care,  to  break  and  injure  the 
plant.  In  frosty  weather,  or  when  they  cannot  be  bet- 
ter employed,  they  go  over  the  plantation  with  shears, 

and 
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and  clip  off  all  the  stalks  that  were  left  by  the  lavender 
cutters.  > 

The  price  and  quantity  of  the  essential  oil  vary  in  an 
extreme  degree.  It  Frasbeen  sold  between  70s.  and  'Os. 
per  pound,  and  has  been  known  to  fetch  only  18s.  For 
some  years,  the  price  has  been  rather  low  ; and  on  this 
circumstance,  the  profit  or  loss  of  the  establishment  must 
depend,  as  well  as  on  the  crops  yielding  well.  A hot 
summer  commonly  increases  their  productiveness. 
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SECT.  I. — NATURAL  MEADOWS  AND  PASTURE*. 


BERKSHIRE  being  bounded  and  intersected  by 
rivers,  must  consequently  have  a large  proportion  of 
meadows ; and  if  to  this  we  add  the  dairying  land  in  the 
Vale,  and  dry  pastures  and  parks  producing  natural 
grass,  the  whole  quantity  cannot  be  much  less  than 
100,000  acres,  or  somewhat  more  than  a fifth  of  the 
contents  of  the  county,  without  iuciuding  the  sheep 
downs  on  the  Chalk  district,  i 
But  considerable  as  the  proportion  of  grass  land  may 
appear,  before  the  introduction  of  artificial  grasses,  it 
bore  a much  higher  relative  price  than  it  does  at  pre- 
sent. In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a small  portion  of 
glebe  meadow  belonging  to  the  vicaraigc  of  Hurley,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  yielded  nearly  the  same 
rent  as  it  does  at  the  present  time ; and  I have  heard 
from.  Mr.  Loveden,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  county 
who  possess  meadow  lands,  that,  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  towns,  where,  from  the  number  of  horses  kept,  ac- 
commodation land  will  let  at  any  price,  the  rise  of  this 
kind  of  property  has  been  very  trivial,  compared  with 
its  intrinsic  value,  and  the  advance  on  arable  lands. 

Thames  meadows. — Along  the  meandering  course  of 

the 
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the  Thames,  which  washes  this  county  for  nearly  105 
miles,  a track  of  meadow  land,  of  various  breadths, 
accompanies  its  progress,  generally  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  from  the  fertilizing  effects  of  the  water, 
when  accidentally  flooded  at  favorable  seasons,  ren- 
dered still  more  productive.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  facilities  which  arc  presented  for  artificial 
watering,  arc  very  little  attended  to  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  that  by  obstructions,  or  neglect,  the  floods 
not  unfrcquently  come  in  when  they  are  least  of  all  de- 
sired, when  the  grass  is  far  advanced,  or  when  it  is 
nearly  ready  to  be  carried.  From  the  natural  fall  of 
the  river,  however,  this  danger  and  loss  might  often  be 
obviated  by  an  improved  navigation  ; while  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  irrigation  might  be  secured  at  a moderate 
expence.  The  quantity  of  water  meadow,  however, 
on  the  Thames  is  inconceivably  small.*  The  herbage 
of  the  Thames  meadows  is  of  a superior  quality  in  most 
places,  as  the  river  deposits  a fructifying  slime,  which 
quickens  vegetation,  and  is  friendly  to  the  growth  of 
the  best  kinds  of  natural  grasses.  In  some  situations, 
however,  I have  noticed  a great  inattention  to  the  era- 
dication of  noxious  weeds,  and  likewise  to  draining; 
and  indeed  it  must  be  confessed,  that  nature,  rather 
than  art,  has  rendered  the  Thames  meadows  so  valuable 
as  they  in  reality  are. 

Many  insuperable  difficulties  to  improvement  un- 
doubtedly arise  from  common  meadows,  which,  like 
common  field  arable  land,  arc  the  bane  of  agriculture, 
and  reduce  the  spirited  and  well  informed  cultivator  to 
the  same  state  of  apathy  and  indifference,  as  the  drone 
who  follows  the  practice  of  his  forefathers,  and  leaves 


* See  Chap.  XH. 
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the  rest  to  chance.  Till  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom, 
capable  of  cultivation,  are  thrown  into  severalty,  whe- 
ther inclosed  or  not,  it  will  be  vain  to  expect  systematic 
and  general  improvements.  Where  meadows  are  com- 
mon, perhaps  from  Michaebnas  to  Lady-day,  and  in 
•ome  cases  they  are  common  after  they  are  once  mow- 
ed, what  individual  interest  can  be  felt,  or  what  indi- 
vidual expence  will  be  incurred  ! 

Kennet  meadows. — From  the  peaty  soil,  and  the 
water  when  it  overflows  being  impregnated  with  that 
substance,  the  line  of  meadows  along  the  Kennet,  natu- 
rally produces  a coarser  grass,  and  consequently  the 
land  is  less  valuable.  An  acre  of  land  on  the  Thames 
meadows  near  Reading,  is  worth  20s.  more  than  that 
washed  by  the  Kennet.  The  defects  of  nature,  how- 
ever, are  in  some  measure  helped  by  art ; and  where 
the  state  of  the  property  will  allow,  irrigation  has  in 
several  places  been  adopted  ; and  from  the  more  per- 
fect state  of  the  Kennet  navigation,  floods  are  less  fre- 
quent. The  most  valuable  and  extensive  meadow, 
however,  in  this  track  (Tkeale  meadow)  is  subject  to 
the  right  of  commonage. 

Lambourn  meadows. — This  river  runs  but  a short 
way,  after  leaving  the  downs,  before  it  falls  into  the 
Kennet;  but  from  the  chalky  slime  it  deposits  on  the 
adjoining  meadows  during  occasional  floods,  the  herbage 
is  sweet  and  good. 

Loddon  meadows. — The  meadows  on  the  line  of  this 
river  produce  an  herbage  nearly  similar  to  those  on  the 
Kennet;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of' the  meadows 
along  its  tributary  stream,  the  Broadwater.  Running 
through  a heathy  and  peaty  soil,  should  these  streams 
overflow  their  banks  when  the  grass  is  growing,  it  re- 
ceives 
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# ceives  essential  injury  from  the  slime,  and  is  sometime^ 
totally  spoiled. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  the  portions  of  mea- 
dow land  lying  on  the  bunks  of  the  smaller  streams. 
Some  few  of  them  are  artificially  irrigated,  and  the 
herbage  is  fine  or  coarse,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil ; and  the  pains  taken  to  drain,  and  to  eradicate  the 
larger  aquatic  plants,  which  not  only  occupy  much 
space,  but  render  the  kay,  or  aftermath,  less  nutritious. 

The  meadows  in  severalty,  and  sufficiently  high  above 
the  floods,  are  sometimes  manured  with  rotten  dung,  or 
compost ; but  the  practice  is  not  general.  The  more 
elevated  meadow  lands  are  likewise  occasionally  top 
dressed  with  ashes,  either  peal  or  coal ; and  about 
Wantage,  tan  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  with  the 
best  results.  About  Faringdon,  and  some  other  places, 
a top  dressing  is  applied  to  the  meadows  once  in  three 
or  four  years.  A moderate  quantity,  and  frequently 
applied,  is  better  than  too  much  at  once,  which  is  apt 
to  injure  the  herbage  for  the  first  season,  except  when 
peat  ashes  are  used,  which  are  rarely  spread  too  abun- 
dantly. Mr.  Justice,  of  Sutton  Courtney,  informed  me, 
that  they  found  the  ashes  of  bean  stubbs  a capital  dress- 
ing for  meadow  lands,  and  that  this  was  observed  to 
bring  the  Dutch  clover. 

Upland  pastures. — In  the  western  extremity  of  the 
county,  where  the  dairying  farms  chiefly  lie,  the  na- 
tural  grass  lands  are  commonly  well  managed,  and 
receive  every  assistance  from  manuring.  Pot,  or  yard 
dung,  is  plentifully  spread  over  the  kind  soon  after 
catting  the  hay  that  has  been  hained.  It  is  not  found 
that  it  renders  the  latter  feed  unpleasant  to  cattle ; but 
on  the  contrary,  it  increases  the  quantity,  and  is  bene- 
ficial 
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ficial  to  the  future  mown  crop.  Under  the  White  Horse 
hills,  the  white  soil  deposited  in  the  ditches,  ai  d 
which  has  been  washed  down  from  the  chalky  slopes, 
is  found  an  excellent  top  dressing  for  natural  meadows 
and  pastures. 

The  pastures  in  general,  however,  are  not  entitled  to 
any  extraordinary  commendation  for  their  good  ma- 
nagement, except  in  parks  .and  ornamental  grounds. 
In  many  places,  I observed  ant-hills  thickly  overspread- 
ing the  surface,  and  a common  inattention  to  drainage'; 
particularly  in  home  closes,  where  the  poaching  of 
animals,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil,  render  this 
more  indispensably  necessary. 

The  more  upland  pastures  are  sometimes  managed 
on  a principle  radically  wrong.  The  desire  of  ol>- 
taining  a few  crops  of  corn,  induces  the  farmer,  when 
he  is  not  restrained  by  his  lease,  to  break  up  his  grass 
land,  and  when  it  is  exhausted,  he  wishes  to  lay  it  down 
again  permanently  for  pasture.  For  this  purpose  he 
sows  rye  grass,  and  other  seeds ; but  a short  time  con- 
vinces him  that  the  plant  is  not  only  unprofitable  in 
itself,  but  will  not  stand  more  tliafi  a very  few  years, 
and  that  weeds  of  every  kind  fill  the  ground.  He  must, 
therefore,  make  it  what  is  called  convertible  land,  how- 
ever anxious  he  may  be  to  bring  it  to  a good  turf.  I 
speak  of  a practice  not  common  with  sensible  and  honest 
cultivators,  but  which  deserves  to  be  marked  with  cen- 
sure, till  it  is  wholly  exploded. 

When  it  is  intended  to  lay  down  to  grass,  land  that 
has  once  been  in  tillage,  unless  the  soil  is  extremely 
favorable,  the  utmost  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
kind  of  seed  employed.  Down' land,  indeed,  once 
broken  up,  can  seldom  or  ever  be  brought  to  its  former 
slate ; but  if  it  is  wished  to  make  a pasture  on  a suit- 
able 
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able  soil,  tbe  following  mixture  of  seeds,  recommended 
by  that  late  ingenious  and  discriminating  botanist  Mr. 
Curtis,  will  probably  answer. 

This  gentleman  pointed  out  the  end  of  August,  or 
the  beginning  of  September,  as  the  most  proper  season 
for  sowing  grass  seeds,  and  that  they  should  be  put  in 
broad  cast,  using  of  meadow  fox-tail  one  pint,  of  mea- 
dow fescue  ditto,  smooth-stalked  meadow  half  a pint, 
crested  dog’s-tail  a quarter  of  a pint,  sweet  scented 
vernal  ditto,  Dutch  clover  half  a pint,  wild  red  clover, 
or  in  its  stead  the  broad  clover  of  tbe  shops,  ditto.  If 
the  soil  is  wet,  the  crested  dog’s-tail,  and  the  smooth- 
stalked  meadow,  especially  the  former,  may  lie  omitted. 

This  composition,  which  may  be  purchased  of  Gibbs 
and  Co.  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Piccadilly,  London,  sown  in  the  proportion 
of  about  three  bushels  to  an  acre,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, will  form  in  two  years  a most  excellent  meadow, 
the  land  being  previously  cleared  of  all  other  plants. 

In  this,  indeed,  as  in  every  other  process,  nature  is 
to  be  followed.  When  land  is  to  be  permanently  laid 
down,  attention  should  lie  paid  to  what  plants  the  pas- 
tures in  the  vicinity  supply;  the  best  of  them  should  be 
selected,  and  their  seeds  sown  accordingly.  To  each 
soil  and  situation  something  is  peculiarly  adapted ; and 
it  is  by  observing  the  bent  of  nature  alone,  and  correct- 
ing its  defects,  that  success  can  be  expected. 

For  the  following  list  of  indigenous  plants,  the  most 
ample,  by  far,  that  ever  has  been  exhibited  of  this 
county,  I am,  in  a great  measure,  indebted  to  the  bota- 
nical researches  and  skill  of  Dr.  Noeheden,  of  Windsor, 
and  Mr.  Bicheno,  of  Newbury  . The  contributions  of  the 
former  I owe  to  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Itev.  Mr. 

Townshend, 
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Townshend,  of  Bray,  to  promote  the  object  of  my  en- 
quiries ; and  I have  only  to  regret,  that  the  Doctor 
having  kept  no  written  memoranda,  and  having  made 
his  excursions  some  years  back,  was  unable  to  name  the 
exact  habitats  of  the  plants  he  discovered.  The  dis- 
trict he  examined,  however,  includes  the  vicinity  of 
Windsor,  anil,  extends  on  one  side  as  far  as  Bagshot 
Heath,  and  on  the  other  to  Bisham  Woods.*  The 
private  friendship  of  Mr.  Bicheno  inclined  him  to  give 
me  every  assistance  in  his  power  in  a favorite  pursuit : 
Had  he  enjoyed  more  leisure,  his  discoveries  would , 
have  been  hiore  extensive.  But  at  this  advanced  period 
qf  botanical  science,  it  is  no  small  fame  to  have  been 
able  to  add  one  plant  to  the  British  Flora. 

The  plants,  or  weeds  as  the  farmers  would  call  them, 
which  are  most  common,  and  most  injurious  in  corn 
and  grass  lands,  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  under 
Weeding , Chap.  XII. 

Acer  campestre.  Common  maple.  This  tree  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  hedges  and  thickets.  The 
wood  is  much  used  for  turning  in  the  lathe;  and 
vessels  made  of  it  may  be  turned  so  thin  as  to 
transmit  the  light.  A tree. 

Achillea  millefolium.  Millfoil  yarrow.  N.  Very  com- 
mon. The  flowers  yield  an  essential  oil.  Sheep 


* To  the  plant*  communicated  by  Dr.  Noehed®  l have  put  the  letter 
N.  and  to  those  by  Mr.  Bicheno  the  letter  B.  or  both  letter*  when  their 
littt  were  the  same.  And  in  order  to  do  justice  to  other  gentlemen  who 
have  already  published  their  botanical  discoveries  in  this  county,  1 have 
given  their  name*  at  length.  The  catalogue,  I am  very  sensible,  is  by 
no  means  complete;  and  the  nature  o i my  engagements  would  not  allow 
Qie  materially  to  increase  it.  In  arranging,  and  adding  brief  account* 
Of  qualities,  &c  when  1 thought  such  would  he  useful  or  entertaining, 
1 have  had  considerable  trouble. 

Berkshire.]  R and 
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and  swine  eat  this  plant ; but  other  animals  are 
not  fond  of  it.  Perennial.  >' 

Adonis  autumnalis . Autumnal  pheasant’s  eye.  B.  In 
the  com  fields  about  Yattendon.  Its  beautiful 
red  flowers  have  gained  it  admittance  into  ,the 
garden.  Annual. 

Adoxa  moschalellina.  Tuberous  moschatel.  B.  Damp 
woods  and  shady  places.  Perennial. 

JEgopodium  podagraria.  Herb  gerard,  or  goat  weed. 
N.  The  leaves  may  be  eaten  early  in  the  spring 
with  other  pot  herbs.  Cows,  sheep,  and  goats, 
do  not  dislike  it,  but  horses  do.  Perennial. 

Ai.lh.ma  a/napium.  Fools’  parsley.  Common  in  corn 
fields  and  gardens.  If  eaten  for  parsley,  which 
it  resembles,  it  occasions  sickness.  The  curled 
parsley,  therefore,  should  be  cultivated.  It  is 
noxious  to  geese  ; other  animals  eat  it.  An- 
nual. 

Agrimonia  eitpaloria.  Agrimony.  N.  Common.  If  ga- 
thered w hen  in  blossom,  it  makes  the  basis  of  an 
excellent  herb  tea,  and  the  root  is  useful  in 
fevers  and  jaundice.  Cows,  horses,  and  swine, 
dislike  it ; sheep  and  goafs  eat  it.  Perennial. 

Agroslemma  gilhago.  Corn  cockle.  Too  common.  An- 
nual. 

Agrostis  spicavenii.  Silky  bent  grass.  N.  Sandy  fields 
among  corn,  common.  Ilorscs  cat  it ; sheep  re- 
fuse it.  Annual. 

vulgaris.  Common  bent.  N.  On  poor  dry 

sandy  land.  Disliked  by  cattle,  as  all  the  bents 
are.  Perennial.  » 

Aira  cctspitosa.  Turfy  hair  grass.  N.  Moist  meadows 
and  woods.  Its  leaves  are  extremely  coarse,  and 
little  relished  by  cattle.  It  is  injurious  in  mea- 

' dows. 
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dows,  and  can  only  be  extirpated  by  draining* 
paring,  and  burning.  Perennial. 

Aira Jleuxosa.  Heath  hair  grass.  N.  Heaths,  woods, 
and  barren  pastures;  Perennial. 

prcecoXi  Early  hair  grass.  N.  Dry  commons* 

Flowers  in  May.  Perennial; 

A/ckemilla  vulgaris.  Bear’sfoot.  N.  Frecjuent  in  mea- 
dows and  pastures.  The  whole  plant  is  astrin- 
gent; and  it  has  been  found  injurious,  if  not 
fatal,  to  cows,  where  it  is  abundant ; horses, 
sheep,  and  goats,  cat  it. 

Aiisma  damasonium.  Star-headed  thrumwort.  On 
Winkfield  plain.  Dr.  Goodenough.  Ditches 
r about  Southcotc,  near  Reading.  Mr.  Fardon. 

Perennial. 

■ plantago.  Water  plantain.  N.  Perennial. 

—  rdnuueuloides.  Lesser  thrum  wort.  B.  Peren. 

Allium  sc/Hcnoprasuiih.  Chived  garlic.  N.  Meadows 

and  pastures;  Perennial. 

- • ; ; i vineale.  Crow  garlic.  N.  The  youngshoots 

may  be  eaten  in  salads,  or  boiled  as  a pot-herb. 
Meadows  and  pastures.  Perennial. 

Alopecurus  agrestis.  Fox-tail  grass.  N.  Corn  fields 
. ...  ,,  and  road  sides.  Very  troublesome  among  wheat. 
Perennial. 

«— ; gew iculatus.  Jointed  fox-tail  grass.  N.  Not 

uncommon  in  wet  meadows.  Perennial. 

pratensis.  Fox-tail  grass.  Common  in  the  beat 

meadows,  of  which  it  forms  part  of  the  herbage. 

It  deserves  to  be  cultivated.  Dr.  Pultney  says 
it  is  the  most  grateful  of  all  grasses  to  cattle. 
Perennial; 

Alsine  media.  Common  cbickwced.  By  modern  bo- 
tanists referred  to  the  genus  ste/laria.  Very  com- 
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mon  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  and  much  vary- 
ing in  its  size  and  appearance.  A troublesome 
weed,  but  not  unacceptable  to  animals,  particu- 
larly to  small  birds  and  chickens.  Annual. 

Anugallis  arcemis.  Pimpernel.  Very  common  in  com 
fields  and  sandy  places.  It  is  a good  barometer, 
as  its  scarlet  petals  close  before  approaching  rain. 
A variety  with  blue  blossoms  is  sometimes  seen. 
Annual. 

■ Until  a.  Hog  pimpernel-.  N.  B.  Perennial. 

Anemone  nemorosa.  Wood  anemone.  N.  Not  uncom- 
mon in  woods.  The  flowers  fold  up  curiously 
" against  rain.  Il  is  unacceptable  to  most  kinds 
of  animals,  and  has  been  known  to  occasion  the 
bloody  (lux  in  sliecp.  Perennial. 

pulsatilla.  Pnsque  flower.  B.  On  Ilsley  downs. 

A beautiful  and  scarce  plant.  Perennial. 

Anethum  ftenirulum.  Common  fennel.  N.  The  use  oT 
this  plant  is  well  known.  Its  seeds  abound  in 
an  essential  oil,  which  is  useful  in  medicine. 
Biennial. 

Angelica  sj/lredris.  \V  ild  angelica.  N.  Marshy  woods 
and  hedges.  It  possesses  the  same  qualities  as 
the  cultivated  species,  though  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree. Perennial. 

Anthemis  cotula.  Stinking  camomile.  N.  This  plant 
seems  to  be  disagreeable  to  every  animal,  except 
the  toad.  The  smelt  is  intolerable.  Annual. 

nobilis.  Common  camomile.  N.  One  of  the 

most  valuable  of  our  indigenous  plants  as  a me- 
dicine. Perennial. 

Anthoxanthum  odoralum.  Sweet  scented  vernal  grass. 
Common  in  meadows  and  pastures,  and  one  of 
our  earliest  grasses.  It  communicates  to  new* 
. " mown 
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mown  hay  that  delightful  smell  for  which  it  is 
distinguished.  Perennial. 

Anthylis  r ulneraria.  Kidney  vetch.  N.  B.  On  a 
chalky  or  a calcareous  soil.  Sheep  arc  very  toad 
of  it.  It  dyes  yellow.  Perennial. 

Antirrhinum  cymbalaria.  Ivy-leaved  snap-dragon.  N. 
B.  On  the  ruins  at  Park-place,  &c.  Perennial. 

elatine.  Flu'  llin,  or  snap-dragon.  B.  On  the 

Wash,  common  near  Newbury.  Annual. 

— linaria.  Toad  flax.  .Barren  meadows  and  pas- 

tures, and  road  sides.  Common.  Perennial. 

nwjus.  Greater  snap-dragon.  B.  On  the  ruins 

of  Reading  Abbey.  Also  a white  variety.  Pe- 
rennial. 

r— — minus.  Least  snap-dragon.  Corn  fields  near 
Eton.  Mr.  Gotobed.  Annual. 

monspessulanum.  Sweet  smelling  snap-dragon. 

This  scarce  plant  grows  pretty  plentifully  on 
Henley  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Remenham.  Pe- 
rennial. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris.  Colambines.  N.  B.  Woods  and 
thickets  about  West  Woodhay.  Introduced 
into  the  garden  on  account  of  its  beauty.  Pcrcn. 

Arabis  thaliana.  Turkey  pod.  N.  Wjils  and  dry  sandy 
pastures.  Annual. 

Arctium  lappa.  Burdock.  Road  sides  and  rubbish. 
The  stems,  stripped  of  their  rind,  and  boiled, 
before  their  leaves  appear,  eat  like  asparagus. 
Animals  are  not  fond  of  it,  though  cows  will 
eati.  Biennial. 

Artmriu  rubra.  Purple  spurry,  or  sand-wort.  N.  San- 
dy meadows  and  corn  fields.  Annual. 

trinervia.  Plantaiu  leaved  sandwort.  N. 
W oods  and  wet  hedges.  Annual. 

Aristolochia 
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Aristolochia  clem  at  it  is.  Birthwort.  N.  Woods  an4 
hedges.  Perennial. 

Arlen, isia  absynthium.  Wormwood.  Plentifully  in  se- 
veral places.  The  leaves  and  flowers  very  bitter, 
and  sometimes  used  instead  of  hops.  Cattle 
dislike  if.  In  medicine  useful.  Perennial. 

Arum  maculalum.  Cuckoopin*.  N.  Shady  places  and 
ditch  banks.  Useful  in  medicine,  and  as  a cos- 
metic. Starch  may  be  made  from  the  roots. 
Perennial. 

Arundo  phragmiles.  Common  reed.  N.  Rivers,  lakes, 
and  ditches.  The  reeds  are  much  more  durable 
than  straw  for  thatching,  and  are  useful  for 
screens.  Perennial. 

Asarum  Europaeum.  Asarabacea.  A scarce  plant.  Be- 
tween Maidenhead  and  Henley.  Dr.  Abbot. 
The  powder  of  the  leaves  forms  the  basis  of  ce- 
phalic snutT.  Perennial. 

Asperula  n/nanchica.  Squinancy  woodruff.  N.  B. 
On  llsley  downs,  &c.  Perennial. 

odorata.  Sweet  woodruff.  IV.  Cows,  horses, 

and  sheep  eat  it.  The  aromatic  flowers  infusccj 
in  water  excel  in  flavor  the  fi  nest  teas.  Perennial. 

Astragalus  glyeyphyllos.  Wild  liquorice.  By  the 
road  side  between  Twyford  and  Reading.  Mr. 
Forster,  Jim.  Perennial. 

Atropa  belladonna.  Deadly  nightshade.  B.  Very  lux- 
uriant, and  plentiful  about  the  ruins  at  Hamp- 
stead Marshall.  In  llsley  church-yard.  Every 
part  of  the  plant  poisonous.  Perennial. 

Aicna  elalior.  Tall  oat  grass.  N.  Wet  and  damp 
places.  A troublesome  weed  in  arable  lands. 
Unpalatable  to  cattle,  especially  to  horses.-  Pe- 
rennial, 

/Irena 
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jlxtna  fatua.  Bearded  wild  oats.  Common  iri  fields 
about  Windsor.  Mr.  Gotobed.  Horses  and 
sheep  will  eat  it.  Chokes  barley  where  common. 
Annual. 

Jlavescens.  Yellow  oat.  N.  Meadows,  pas- 
tures, and  hills.  Reckoned  the  best  of  the  genus 
for  the  use  of  the  farmers.  Perennial. 

— pubescens.  Rough  oat.  N.  Pig’s  Green  Lane, 

near  Reading.  Mr.  Fardon.  Meadows  about 
Windsor,  common.  Mr.  Gotobed.  Perennial. 

Ballota  nigra.  Stinking  horchound.  N.  On  rubbish 
and  in  hedges,  common.  The  Swedes  reckon 
it  an  universal  remedy  in  diseases  of  cattle. 
Horses,  cows,  and  sheep  refuse  it.  Perennial. 

fierberis  vulgaris.  Barberry.  Woods  and  hedges,  not 
uncommon.  Farmers  and  gardeners  consider  it 
as  a cause  of  blight.  Useful  as  a dye,  &c. 

1 Shrubby. 

JBetonica  officinalis.  Betony.  Woods  and  shady  groves, 
common.  Is  often  smoked  as  tobacco,  and  was 
once  used  in  medicine.  Sheep  eat  it.  Perennial. 

Betula  alba.  Birch  tree.  Not  unfrequent,  as  it  grows  in 
all  kinds  of  soils.  The  wood  is  firm,  tough,  and 
white,  and  is  convertible  to  various  useful  pur- 
poses. A pleasant  wine  may  be  made  from  the 
6ap.  A tree. 

alnus.  Alder.  Loves  a low  and  marshy  situa- 
tion, and  is  sometimes  planted  to  make  hedges. 
It  will  grow  from  seeds,  slips,  or  cuitings.  The 
.wood  will  endure  a long  time  under  water.  The 
bark  is  used  in  dyeing.  A tree. 

Bor  ago  officinalis.  Borage.  N.  Walls  and  among 
rubbish.  The  juice  affords  a true  nitre.  The 

tops 
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lops  form  an  ingredient  in  cool  tankards.'  Pe- 
rennial. 

Brassicanapus.  Rape.  N.  On  ditch  banks  and  among 
corn.  The  cultivated  variety  extremely  valu- 
able in  husbandry.  See  Rape.  Biennial. 

oleracea.  Seacolewort.  N.  The  different  varie- 
ties of  cultivated  garden  cabbages  originate 
from  this.  I regret  that  I cannot  indicate  its 
habitat  in  Berkshire,  as  it  is  usually  found  on 
the  sea  coast  only.  Biennial. 

Briza  media.  Middle  quake  grass.  N.  An  indifferent 
kind  of  pasture  grass.  Perennial. 

Bromvs  mollis.  Soft  brome  grass.  Little  esteemed  as  a,' 
grass,  and  noxious  in  corn  fields.  Annual. 

-■■■— — sterilis.  Barren  brome  grass.  N.  Woods  and 
hedges,  frequent.  Annual. 

— sylvalicus.  Hairy. stalked  brome  grass.  N. 

Woods  and  hedges,  frequent.  Annual. 

Bryonia  dioica.  Bryony.  N.  Hedges  and  thickets. 
Useful  in  medicine.  Refused  by  cattle.  Peren. 

Bunium  Jtcxuosum.  Lesser  pig  nut.  N.  The  roots 
boiled  or  roasted  little  inferior  to  chesnuts.  Pe- 
rennial. 

RupUurvm  rotundifotium.  Thoroughwax,  B.  Annual. 

Bulomvs  umlellalus.  Flowering  rush.  N.  B.  In  the 
peat  pits  near  Newbury,  &c.  A beautiful,  and 
iu  many  counties  a rare  plant.  Perennial. 

Bums  sempcriirens.  Box.  B.  Near  Wallingford. 
The  wood,  hard,  smooth,  and  converted  to 
many  useful  purposes.  A tree,  or  shrub. 

Calilriche,  rtrna,  and  avtumnalis.  Vernal,  and  au- 
tumnal star  grass.  N.  Ditches,  ponds,  and 
slow  streams,  which  they  sometimes  mat  over  so 
as  to  render  them  passable.  Annual. 

Caltha 
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Caltha  palustris.  Marsh  marygold.  Too  common  in 
moist  meadows,  from  which  they  should  be  era- 
dicated. Tiie  unexpanded  flowers  preserved 
in  sailed  vinegar  a good  substitute  for  capers. 
Perennial. 

Campanula  glomeratu.  Clustered  bell-flower.  N.  B. 
On  all  the  downs  bordering  orj  the  Vale  of  the 
White  Horse.  Perennial. 

hybiida.  I-esser  Venus  looking  glass.  B.  Cora 

fields  near  Newbury.  Annual. 

rapunculus.  Rampion  bell-flower.  B.  On  Pill 

Hill,  near  Newbury.  The  roots  are,  eaten  raw, 
or  hoik'd.  Biennial. 

* rotundij'o/ia.  Round-leaved  bell-flower.  N. 

Perennial. 

- ■ - ■■  trachelium.  Canterbury  bells.  N.  Admitted 

into  our  gardens.  Perennial. 

Cerrdamine  amara.  Bitter  cresses,  or  ladies’  smock. 
B.  Chamber-house  coppice,  near  Newbury. 
Banks  of  the  Thames  near  Windsor,  rare.  Mr. 
Gotobed.  Sheep  eat  it.  Perennial. 

. — pratensis.  Common  ladies’  smock.  N.  Useful 

in  epilepsies,  &c.  Perennial. 

Carduus  acaulis.  Dwarf  thistle.  N.  B.  On  llsley  and 
other  downs.  Perennial. 

-- — — eriophorus.  Woolly-headed  thistle.  B.  About 
Wantage.  Biennial. 

■ ■■■  lanceolatus.  Spear  thistle.  B.  Biennial. 

- ■ - marianus.  Milk  thistle.  N-  When  young  may 

be  eaten.  Annual. 

— — — nutans.  Musk  thistle.  N.  Annual. 

-  • palustris.  Marsh  thistle.  N.  Perennial. 

» pratensis.  Meadow  thistle.  N.  B.  All  thistles 
ought  to  be  eradicated.  Perennial. 

Carex.  This  genus  has  been  ably  illustrated  by  Dr. 
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Goodcnough,  now  bishop  of  Carlisle.  Dr.  Noe-* 
hcden  has  furnished  me  with  an  ample  list  found 
within  his  botanizing  district,  as  under  : 

Carex  dioica.  Small  seg,  scarce. — Acuta.  Slender 

spiked  seg. 

■— — — ampidlacea.*  Beaked  seg. — Arenaria.  Sea 

seg. — Axillaris.  Axillary  seg. 

binervis — ccespitosa,  curia. f White  seg. — Dis- 

' tans.  Loose  seg. 

• Jlava.  Yellow  seg. — Ilirla.  Hairy  seg.  In- 

termedia. 

Icevigala.  Bog  in  Windsor  Great  Park.  Mr. 

Gotobed. — Muricata.  Spiked  seg. 

palescens.  Pale  seg. — Panicea .■  Pinky  seg. 

paniculata.  Paniclcd  seg. — Pcndula.  Pendu- 
lous seg. 

pilulifera . Pill  bearing  seg. — Prcrcox. 

pseudo  cj/perus.  Bastard  seg.  Ditches  near 

Eton.  Mr.  Gotobed. 

pulicaris.  Flea  seg. — Rccurva.  Heath  seg, 

reinola.  Remote  seg. — Riparia.  Great  seg. 

stcllulata — stricta, — st/lvatica.  Wood  seg. 

tesicaria.  Bladder  seg, — Vu/pina.  Great  seg. 

All  perennial. 

Carlina  vulgaris.  Wild  carline  thistle.  N.  The  flowers 
expand  in  dry,  and  close  in  moist  weather,  long 
after  the  plant  is  taken  up.  Biennial. 

Carpinus,  bet  ulus.  Common  horn-beam  tree.  N.  Some- 
times grows  to  a great  size.  The  wood  is  white, 
tough,  and  applicable  to  many  useful  purposes. 
Cattle  eat  the  leaves;  but  grass  will  not  grow 
under  its  shade. 


* At  Virginia  Water,  Dr.  Gpodenough.  f Dieto,  Ditto. 

Caucahs 
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Caucalis  anthriscus.  Hedge  parsley.  N.  Horses  very . 
fond  of  it.  Biennial. 

, . . daucoidts.  Fine  leaved  bastard  parsley.  Near 
Reading.  Mr.  Fardon.  Annual. 
Centaurcacyanus.  Bluebottle.  Cornfields.  Flo  .vers 
dye  blue.  Annual. 

lligra.  Black  knap  weed.  ■ N,  Meadows  and 


pastures.  Perennial* 

Centunculus  minimus.  Bastard  perapernel.  B,  On 
Bagshot  Heath.  Annual. 

(Jerastium  arvense . Corn  mouse  car.  Pretty  common. 
Perennial. 

viscosum.  Narrow  leaved  mouse  ear.  N.  Per. 

■ vulgatum.  Clammy  mouse  ear,  Meadows, 

pastures,  &c.  Annual. 

ChteropliijUum  lytore.  Wild  cicely.  Rool.po.son- 
ous.  C...VS  fund  of  U.  Us  presence  indicate  a 

rich  soil.  Perennial. 

. . temulum . Wild  chervil.  In  hedges  common. 

Annual.  T . 

Chelidonium  majus.  Common  celandine.  N.  Juice 

very  acrid,  Annual. 


Mercury  goosefoot ; 
N,  Dunghills  and 
Common  in  kitchen 


Clienopodium  bonus  henricus.  N, 
esculent.  Perennial. 

rubrum.  Bed  goosefoot. 

rubbish.  Annual. 

viride.  Green  goosefoot, 

gardens.  Annual. 

Chironia  centaurium.  Lesser  centaury.  B.  A white 
' variety  in  Shaw  woods.  It  forms  the  basis  of 
the  famous  Portland  powder  for  the  gout.  Ani- 
mals in  general  are  not  fond  of  it.  Annual. 

Cbloraperfoliata.  Perforated  yellow  wort.  N.  Near 

Reading,  Mr.  Fafdqn.  Annual. 

1 Crj/san- 
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Chrysanthemum  inodorum . Camomile  goldins.  NV 

Annual. 

leucotithemum.  Moon  flower.  Meadows,  pas. 

tures,  common.  Perennial. 

segetum.  Corn  marigold.  _ A troublesome  weed 

in  corn  fields.  Annual. 

Cickorium  inlybus.  Cichory  or  endive.  N.  Not  un. 
common.  Pcren  tial. 

Cineraria  integrifolia.  Mountain  fleawort.  Hill  above 
Strealley  ; Rev.  Mr.  Scholfield.  Perennial. 

Circcea  lutetiana.  Inchanter’s  night  shade.  N.  B. 
Woods.  Perennial. 

Cislus  helianlhemtan.  Dwarf  cistus.  N.  On  a calca- 
reous soil.  Perennial. 

Clematis  vilalba.  Honesty.  N.  Hedges,  &c.  Shrubby. 

Clmpodium  vulgarc.  Wild  basil.  N.  Pastures, 
hedges.  Perennial. 

Cochlearia  armor  aria.  N.  Horse  radish.  N.  A well 
known  condiment  for  various  kinds  of  food ; and 
an  excellent  cosmetic.  Perennial. 

Colchicum  autumnale.  Meadow  saffron.  B.  About 
Longford,  in  the  western  corner  of  Berks.  Use- 
ful in  medicine.  Perennial. 

Comum  maculalum.  Common  hemlock.  N.  Poison- 
ous, but  useful.  Biennial. 

Comadlaria  majalis , Lily  of  the  valley.  B.  In  the 
coppice  below  Greenham  chapel.  Flowers 
highly  fragrant  and  medicinal.  Perennial. 

multiflora . Solomon’s  seal.  B.  Plentiful  in 

the  moist  woods  near  Newbury.  Perennial. 

Convolvulus  urxengis.  Small  bind  weed.  Corn  fields 
and  road  sides.  Perennial. 

sepium.  Great  bind  weed.  Moist  hedges. 

Medicinal.  Perennial. 

Conyza 
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Conyza  squarrosa.  Ploughman’s  spikenard.  N.  B. 
Near  Abingdon.  Nauseous  smell.  Biennial. 

Corylus  avellam.  Hazle-nut  tree.  Woods  and  hedges, 
common.  Applied  to  many  useful  purposes. 
Commonly  cut  down  at  stated  intervals.  Never 
very  large. 

Cotyledon  umbilicus.  Navel  wort.  •'Stone  walls  about 
Abingdon.  B.  Perennial.  1 ■’  ••  1 

Crataegus  oxyaeanlha.  Hawthorn.  The  most  common, 
and  the  best  fence.  Stands  the  severest  winters. 
Wood  tough,  and  formed  into  handles  for  tools, 
&c. 

Cucubalus  behen.  Spalling  poppy.  Corn  fields  and 
pastures,  common.  Leaves  boiled  have  the  fla- 
vour of  peas,  and  are  sometimes  eaten.  Peren- 
nial. 

Cuscuta  Europaea.  Dodder.  A parasitical  plant. 
On  the  west  side  of  Bulmarsh  heath.  Mr. 
Rudge.  Hedges  about  Clewer.  Mr.  Gotobed. 
Near  Abingdon.  B.  Annual. 

— — < epithemum.  Lesser  dodder.  B.  Corn  fields 

and  heaths,  not  uncommon.  Annual. 

Cynoglossum  •officinale.  Great  hound's  tongue.  N. 

" Disliked  by  animals.  Perennial. 

Dactylis  gloinerata.  Rough  cochsfoot  grass.  Not  ill 
adapted  for  sheep-walks,  but  unsuitable  for  mea- 
dows. Perennial. 

Daphne  laureola.  Wood  laurel.  B.  In  Love-lane, 
near* Newbury,  and  at  Welford.  A powerful 
medicine,  properly  prescribed.  Shrubby. 

— mezereum.  Mezcreon.  Hinksej  woods,  near 

Oxford.  Dr.  Williams. 

Datura  stramonium.  Common  thorn  apple.  N.  Among 
rubbish,  &c.  Annual. 

Daucus 
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Daucus  cdrota.  Common  wild  carrot.  N.  Seeds  use* 
ful  in  calculous  cases.  The  cultivated  variety 
a grateful  and  nutritious  food  for  cattle.  Bied*  ' 

Dianthus  ddloides.  Deptford  pink.  B.  Ou  old  walls, 
&c.  Perennial. 

Digitalis  purpurea.  Fox  glove.  N.  B.  Very  luXu- 
riant  near -Newbury,  but  rarely  or  never  found 
in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse.  A powerful  medi- 

. . 0 cine.  Biennial.  ••  ■' „-’j 

Dipsacus  pilosus.  Small  teasel.  N.  Hedges  and  damp 
places*  Biennial. 

gyheslm.  Wild  teasel.  N.  Wet  hedge  banks. 

Biennial* 

Drab  it  vertia . Nail  wort.  Walls  and  dry  places, 
common.  Annual. 

Drosera  anglica.  Great  sundew;.  N.  A curious  bog 
plant.  Perennial. 

lougi folia.  Long  leaved  sundew.  B.  Same 

habitat.  Perennial. 

rotundi folia . Round  leaved  sundew.  N.  B. 

Mossy  bogs.  The  whole  genus  is  acrid,  and 
supposed  to  occasion  the  rot  in  sheep,  but  pro- 
bably without  any  just  reason.  Perennial.  ' 

Echitnn  xulgare.  Viper’s  grass.  On  a calcareous  soil, 
common.  Biennial. 

Elymus  eitropceus.  Wood  lyme  grass.  B.  Perennial. 

Epilobium  august i folium.  Rosebay  willow  herb.  N. 
Woods  and  hedges.  Perennial. 

— i hirsutum.  Codlins  and  cream.  N.  Eaten  by 

most  animals.  Perennial. 

moutanum.  Smooth  leaved  willow  herb.  N. 

Perennial. 

Erica  cinerea.  Fine  leaved  heath.  M.  Pretty  com- 
mon. Shrubby. 

Erica 
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Erica  tetralix.  Cross  leaved  heath.  N.  Moist  heaths. 
Perennial.  , • 

vulgaris.  Common  heath.  Round  Newbury 

and  the  Forest  common.  Shrubby. 

Ercum  hirsuium.  Wild  tare.  N.  Sandy  corn  fields* 
<fc c.  Animals  like  it.  Annual. 

— — — tetraspermum.  Smooth  podded  , tare.  N. 

Hedges,  See.  Annual. 

Erysimum  alii  aria.  Saucealonc.  N.  Useful  as  a salad. 
Perennial.  * 

• * barbarta.  Winter  rocket.  N.  Walls,  &c. 

Perennial.  >* 

chciranthoides.  Treacle  wormseed.  Corn  fields 

and  road  sides  about  Clcwer  and  Eton.  Seeds 
vermifuge.  Annual.  • 

—  officinale.  Hedge  mustard.  N.  Esculent  and 

medicinal.  Annual. 

Eupatorium  camabinum.  Hemp  agrimony,  N.  Banks 
of  rivers,  &c.  Perennial. 

Euphorbia  amygdaloides.  Wood  spurge.  N.  Woods 
and  hedges.  Caustic.  Perennial. 

—  lathyris.  A rare  plant.  Certainly  wild,  and 

perhaps  indigenous  in  several  places  in  and  near 
the  parish  of  Ufton,  springing  up  in  dry  stony 
thickets  periodically,  for  a year  or  two,  after 
they  have  been  cut.  Rev.  Dr.  Beeke. 
Euphrasia  odontites.  Red  eye  bright,  not  uncommon. 
Annual. 

—  officinalis.  Common  eye  bright,  preify  com- 

mon. Formerly  in  repute  as  a remedy  for  im- 
paired vision.  Annual. 

Fagus  sylvatica.  Beech  tree.  Forms  many  large  woods 
in  this  county.  Delights  in  a calcareous  soil. 
No  verdure  will  grow  under  its  shade.  The 

wood 
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■wood  is  brittle,  but  Convertible  to  many  useful 
purposes.  Soon  decays  in  the  air,  but  endures 
under  water.  Sheep  eat  the  leaves.  The  nuts 
will  fatten  swine. 

Festuca  duriuscula.  Hard  fescue.  N.  Dry  pastures 
and  meadows.  Springs  early,  is  very  produc- 
tive,  and  grateful  to  cattle.  Perennial. 

-  Jluitans.  Flote  fescue.  N.  Wet  ditches  and 

ponds.  May  be  cultivated,  on  dry  ground. 
Seeds  sweet  and  nourishing.  Perennial. 

-  o'ciea.  Sheep  fescue.  N.  Dry  sandy  soils. 

Very  grateful  to  sheep.  Perennial. 

— — — nrfjra.  Purple  fescue.  N.  High  heaths  and 
sterile  pastures.  Perennial. 

Filago  arcemis.  Field  cudweed.  N.  Moist  situations. 
Perennial.  • 

• germanica.  Common  cudweed.  N.  Barren 

pastures.  Annual. 

Fragaria  sierilis.  Barren  strawberry.  Pastures,  heaths, 
arid  banks.  Perennial. 

-  - ■ ■ resect.  Strawberry.  N.  Hedge  banks,  com- 

mon. The  parent  of  the  cultivated  kinds. 
Fruit  delicious.  Perennial. 

Fraxinus  excelsior.  Ash.  Woods  and  hedgerows,  but 
flourishes  most  in  groves  and  plantations.  Bears 
transplanting  and  loppings  Leaves  not  ungrate- 
ful to  animals.  Wood  much  used  in  agricul- 
tural implements,  &c. 

FrUilluria  mcleagris.  Fritillary.  Meadows  about 
Burghfieid  bridge  near  Heading.  Mr.  Fardon. 
A white  variety.  Mr.  Deane,  of  Reading.  Pe- 
rennial. 

Fumaria  oJJicinaUs.  Common  fumitory.  Gardens, 
corn  fields.  Juice  medicinal.  An  infusion  of 

the 
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the  leaves  a. cosmetic.  Cows  and  sheep  eat  it. 

Annual.  . 

* T ‘ ' / 

Galanthas  nivalis.  Snow  drop.  B.  About  Enborn# 
plentiful ; but  probably  an  outcast  originally 

t from  the  gardens.  Perennial.  

Guleobdolon  Juteum.  Yellow  dead  nettle.  N.  Woods, 

inoist  hedges^  Perennial.  

Galeopsis  tetrahn . Nettle  hemp  allheal.  Nf  Hedge, 

banks,  fipc.  Annual.  . 

Galium  aparine.  Clivers.  Common  in  hedges.  Me* 

dicinal.  Annual.  . 

......  crucialian.  Crossworl,  mugwort.  N.  B.  Hedges 

f - Chapel  rpw.  Perennial.  • . ...... 

erectum.  Upright  goose  grass.  N.  Meadows 

r and  wet  pastures.  Perennial.  - \ 

i motiupo.  Wild  madder  goose  grass.  N.  Hedges, 

&c.  Frequent.  Perennial. 

— — , — r pulustre.  White  ladies’  bed  straw.  N.  Banks 
v , i , ' of  rivulets.  Perennial. 

procumbent-  Trailing  goose  grass.  N.  Dry 
..fr,.  hills  and  hetdhs.  Perennial. 

,... , idigittotutfi.  Marsh  goose  grass.  N.  Meadows 
and  wet  heaths.  Perennial. 
ver tern.  Yellow  ladies’  bed  straw.  N.  Sides  of 
T;n  fields  and  roadss  The  flowers  will  coagulate 

r nailk.  Medicinal.  .Used  as  a dye.  Annual. 

Genista  angiica-  Needle  turze.  N.  Moist  spongy 
; i ground.;.,  Shrubby,  . \\ 

tinctoria.  Dyer’s  weed.  N.  Pastures  and  bor- 
. ders  of  corn  fields.  Most  animals  eat  it.  A 
yellow  colour  inay  be  extracted  from  the  flowers. 

. ..  Shrubby. 

s Gentiana  campeUris.  Field  gentian.  ,B.  On  Ilsley 
. . downs.  Aunual. 

be  R.KsuutE.3  * GeiUiiwa 
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Gextiana  pneumoncmthe.  Marsh  gentian.  OnSulhamp- 
siead  common.  Dr.  Bceke.  Perennial. 

Geranium  dissectum.  Jagged  crane’s  bill.  N.  Road 
sides,  &c.  Annual.  ( . 

luciduni . Shinging  crane’s  bill.  B.  Wall* 

.'r  about  Abingdon.  Annual. 

— , molle.  Soft  crane's  bill.  N.  Dry  banks,  See. 

in  a sandy  soil.  Annual. 

moschatum.  Masked  crane’s  bill.  N.  Dry  pas- 

*r’  ' turcs.  Annual. 

pratense.  Crowfoot  crane’s  bill.  N.  Moist  mea- 

' dows.  Perennial. 

Roberlianum.  Herb  Robert.  N.  Walls, 

hedges,  See.  Annual. 

Geum  rivcle.  Water  avens.  B.  Frequent  on  the 
banks  of  streams  near  Newbury.  The  root  is1 
medicinal.  Perennial. 

urbanum.  Common  avens  or  Bennet.  N.  Per. 

Glecoma  hedcracea.  Ground  ivy.  Woods  and  shady 
places  common.  The  leaves  thrown  into  the  vat 
with  ale,  clarifies  it.  The  whole  plant  is  medi- 
cinal. Not  much  relished  by  sheep  : refused 
by  other  animals.  Perennial. 

TJedera  helix.  Ivy.  Woods,  hedges,  and  old  build- 
ings, which  it  clasps  with  its  tendrils.  No  ani- 
mals, except  sheep,  arc  fond  of  it.  Its  green 
V..  leaves  enliven  the  brumal  scene.  Shrubby. 
Hedusarum  onobrychis.  Common  sain tfoin.  N.  When 
cultivated,  this  plant  is  particularly  advan- 
tageous in  hilly  situations  and  chalky  soils,  a* 
an  excellent  feed  for  cattle.  Perennial. 

Jleracleum  sphondylium.  Cow  parsnip.  N.  Hedges, 

pastures,  &c.  Animals  in  general  fond  of  it.  •% 
A beverage  may  be  extracted  from  it.  Biennial. 

Jlieracium  pilosella.  Mouse  ear  hawkweed.  N.  Dry 
, situations. 
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situations.  Esteemed  hurtful  to  sheep.  Cows 
and  horses  refuse  it.  Perennial. 

subaudum.  Shrubby  hawkweed.  N.  Woods 

and  hedges.  Perennial. 

Hippycrepis  comosa.  Tufted  horse-shoe  Vetch.  N.  On 
a calcareous  soil.  Perennial, 

Holcus  lanatus.  Meadow  sot*  grass.  Common  in  mea- 
dows and  pastures.  Rather  late,  but  abundant. 
Soft  and  spongy,  and  not  very  grateful  to  cattle. 
Perennial. 

Holcus  mollis.  Creeping  soft  grass.  Corn  fields,  hedges, 
&c.  Perennial. 

Hordeum  pratense.  Meadow  barley.  Moist  pastures. 
Produces  a considerable  quantity  of  hny,  but  is 
inferior  to  many  other  grasses.  Perennial. 

Hottoniapalustris.  Water  violet.  N.  B.  Hemp  hole, 
near  Newbury.  Perennial. 

Humulus  lupulus.  Hop.  In  hedges  frequent.  Some 
cultivated.  Uses  well  known.  Strong  cloth 
may  be  made  from  the  stalks.  Perennial. 

ffyacinthus  nonscriptus.  Harebell  hyacinth.  Woods, 
hedges.  Perennial. 

Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  Penny  wort.  B.  Perennial. 

inundata.  Bog  penny  wort.  B.  Bogs  on  Green- 

ham  common.  Perennial* 

Hyoscyamus  niger.  Common  henbane.  N.  Road 
sides,  &c.  Poisonous.  Biennial. 

Hypericum  andmscemum.  Tutsan.  N.  About  Crook- 
ham.  B.  Biennial. 

- - elodes.  Marsh  St.  John’s  wort.  N.  B.  Bogs 

near  Newbury.  Perennial. 

■ ■ hirsutum.  Hairy  St.  John’s  wort.  N.  Thick- 

ets, &c.  Perennial. 

■■  — - humifusum.  Trailing  St.  John’s  wort.  B.  Pas- 

tures, heaths.  Perennial. 

a 8 Hypericum 
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Jlj/pericmn  nmtHamm.  Mountain  Sf.  John’s  wort.  N. 

High  situations.  ‘Perennial. 

t — perforatum*  Common  St.  John’s  wort.  JS.  - 

Supposed  medicinal.  Perennial. 

5 — . — - pukkrum , Upright  St.  John’s  wort.  N.  In 
sunny  situations.  Perennial. 

Ieniorte  montana.  Scabious  sheeps  bit.  N.  Dry  parched 
situations.  Annual. 

Uteris  amtira.  Candy  tuft.  B.  About  Wallingford. 

Dr.  Smith.  Annual. 

Jhauh  (tt/senlme#.  Middle  elecampane.  N.  Wttfety  , ** 

places  and  ditchy  banks. . Useful  In  tire  bloody 
flux,  whence  its  name..  Not  relished  by  ani- 
. t nrais.  Perennial. 

Jitneys  bufottiis.  . Toad  rush.  N.  Sandy  ,and  watery 
,-iTo ' places.  v Perennial.  ■ 

+ ■ — ■ — campestris.  . Field  rpsli.  N.  Frequent  on 
c ‘ heaths,  pastqres.  Perennial.  . 
r — — firtmiluUis,.  Jointed  rush.  N>  Meadows,  wet 
woods,  &c..  Perennial.. 

— — congftmeratus . Hound, headed  rush.  N.  Moist 
meadows,  &c.  Used  as  wick?  fojr- watch  lights, 
and  the  pith  in  toys.  Perennial.  f 

- — esfj'usus.  it'ojimwii  rush,  or  soft  rush,  - Very 
common.  ’ Applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  the 
l : preceding  spefcies.  Perennial.  . i • 

Forslen.  • Foretec’s  rusli.  t In  the  woods  of 

- j Hall-place,  Hurley.  Mr.  W.  F.  Drake.  Pe’Vpn. 

maximus.  Wood  rush.  i.'N. . Woods  and 

'.1  hedges;  three  or  fdur  feet. high.  .Perennial. 

squarrosus.  Moss  ruth.,N„  ' Turfy  bogs  on 

. ’heaths.  PereirftiaU  ^ .»  - 

Lamiumalburrt.  White  dead  nettle.  Very  common.  Per. 

W-t — r-  purpurmnu  ' ..  Hed  dead  nettle*.  Kubbisk*~&c., 
frequent.  Annual,  , ■ p*  -it 

t v.  V-*  <.  Lapsana 
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Lapsana  communis.  Common  nipplewort.  N.  Hedges, 

&c.  Esculent.  Annual. 

Lathi/rus  paluslris.  Chickling  vetch.  A wood  near 
Abingdon.  Blackstone.  Perennial. 

pratensis.  Tare  everlasting.  N.  Sometimes 

cultivated,  but  not  found  very  productive  or 
grateful  to  cattle.  Perennial. 

Lenina  minor.  Least  duck  meat.  Ditches  and  ponds 
abundant.  Annual. 

Lemnn  polyrhiza.  Greater  duck  meat.  Ditches.  Ann. 
Leonlodon  autumnale.  Autumnal  dandelion.  N.  Mea* 
dows,  &c.  Perennial. 

« — * officinale.  Common  dandelion.  Early  in  the 

spring  may  be  used  as  a salad.  Medicinal. 
Animals  not  fond  of  it.  A troublesome  weed. 
Perennial. 

palustre.  Marsh  dandelion.  Bog  in  Windsor  f ' 

Great  Park;  rare.  Mr.  Gotobed. 

taraxacum.  N.  Probably  allied  to  the  palus- 
tre. Perennial.  < 

Lepidium  lati folium.  Common  dittander.  B.  Peat  pits 
about  Newbury.  Perennial. 

Leucojum  cestrcum.  Summer  snow-drop.  B.  Not  un- 
e common  on  the  islands  and  banks  of  the  Thames 
near  tjie  efflux  of  thqLoddon.  Perennial. 
Ugustrum  vulgare.  Privet.  B.  Hedges,  common. 

Berries  furnish  a dye.  May  be  propagated  by 
. cuttings.  Shrubby. 

LUhospermum  arrense.  Corn  gromwell.  N.  Frequent. 

. /.  Annual. 

officinale.  Common  gromwell.  N.  Dry  gra- 
velly soils.  Perennial. 

Lotium  perenne.  Eye  grass.  Frequently  sown  with 
, clover.  Comes  early.  Not  very  nutritious  as 

hay.  Pacey’s  variety  best.  Perennial. 
k.  • Lonicera 
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Lonicern  periclymcnum.  Honey-suckle,  woodbine. 
Hedges,  common.  An  ornament  to  the  gardens 
and  woods.  Not  ungrateful  to  sheep  and  cows. 
Shrubby. 

Lotus  corniculatus.  Bird’s  foot  clover.  Frequent.  In 
Hertfordshire  cultivated  as  a pasturage  for  sheep. 
Not  unproductive.  Perennial. 

Lychnis  deoica.  Red-flowered  wild  campion.  N. 
Ditches  and  moist  woods.  Perennial. 

: Jloscuculi.  Ragged  Robin.  N.  Moist  mea- 
dows, &c.  Perennial. 

Lycopcrdon  fornicatum.  At  Sulhampstead. 

Lycopodium  inundatum.  At  Virginia  Water.  Mr. 
Gotobed. 

selago.  Bog  on  Ufton  common.  Dr.  Beeke. 

Lycopsis  arxensis.  Wild  bugloss.  N.  Corn  fields  and 
road  sides.  Annual. 

lycopus  Europceus.  Water  horebound.  B.  Banks 
of  streams  and  ponds.  The  juice  gives  a per- 
manent colour  to  linen,  wool,  and  silk.  Gypsies 
stain  their  faces  with  it.  Perennial. 

Lysimarhia  nemorum.  Pimpernel  loosestrife,  N. 
Moist  shady  places.  Perennial. 

numularia.  Moneywort.  N.  Moist  meadows. 

■ Perennial. 

vulgaris.  Yellow  loosestrife.  N.  Banks  of 

streams.  Perennial. 

Lythrum  hyssopi folium.  Hyssop-leaved  willow  herb. 
Wet  ground  near  Windsor.  Mr.  Gotobed.  Ann. 

salicaria.  Purple  spiked  willow  herb.  N, 

Marshes  and  banks  of  streams.  Perennial. 

Marrubium  vulgare.  Ilorehound.  N,  Road  sides, 
&c.  Medicinal.  Perennial. 

Matncaria  chamomilla.  Camomile  feverfew.  N.  Corn 
fields,  &c.  Medicinal.  Annual. 

Matricaria 
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Matricaria  parthenium.  Commoi\ feverfew.  N.  Waste 
places.  Medicinal.  Perennial. 

Medicago  Arabica.  Heart  trefoil.  By  no  means  rare 
throughout  the  upper  part  of  the  county.  Par- 
tially cultivated.  Annual. 

M edicago  lupulina.  Melilot  trefoil.  N.  Cultivated 
in  Norfolk,  under  the  name  of  black  nonsuch. 

Not  very  grateful  to  animals.  Annual.  ' « 

saliva.  Lucern.  N.  Highly  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation. Perennial. 

Melampyrum  pralense.  Meadow  cow  wheat.  N.  It 
gives  a yellow  colour  to  butter.  Annual. 

ai'xense.  Purple  cow  wheat.  N.  Corn  fields, 

frequent.  Annual. 

cristalum.  Crested  cow  wheat.  N.  Woods, 

&c.  Annual,  . , 

sylvaticum.  Yellow  cow  wheat.  N.  Woods 

and  shady  places.  It  is  grateful  to  cows  and 
sheep.  Annual. 

Mclica  uniflora.  W'ild  melic.  N.  Woods  and  hedges. 
Perennial. 

Mentha  aquatica.  Water  mint.  N.  Watery  places 
and  banks  of  rivers.  Perennial. 

arcensis.  Com  mint.  N.  Moist  corn  fields. 

If  eaten  by  cows,  it  prevents  the  coagulation  of 
their  milk.  Perennial. 

piperita.  Pepper  mint.  N.  Watery  places. 

Medicinal.  Perennial. 

pulegium.  Pennyroyal  mint.  N.  Moist  heaths, 

&c.  Mediciual,  Perennial. 

« — - viridis.  Spear  mint.  B.  Perennial. 

Menyantlies  trifoliata.  Trefoil  buckbean.  N.  Ditches, 

&c.  Medicinal.  Two  ounces  of  the  leaves 
equal  to  a pound  of  hops,  in  ale.  Perennial. 

nymphoides.  Fringed  water  lily.  N.  Slow 

streams,  &c.  Perennial.  Mercurialis 
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Mercuriatis  perennis.  Drib’s  mercury.  N.  Woods, 
shady  places.  Noxious  to  sheep,  and  deleteri- 
ous to  man.  It  dyes  blue.  Perennial. 

Milium  tffimtm.  Soft  millet.  N.  Wet  woods,  com- 
mon. Not  much  valued  as  a grass.  Annual. 

Monolropa  hypopithys.  Yellow  bird’s  nest.  N.  Ia 
the  woods  at  Park-place.  Perennial. 

Montia  font  ana . 'Smafl  water  chickweed.  N.  Wa- 
tery situations.  Annual. 

Myosotis  arvensis.  Field  mouse  ear.  N.  Walls,  pas- 
tures, &c.  Annual. 

— palustris.  Water  mouse  ear.  Wet  ditches, 

. See..  Perennial. 

Myosurus  minimus.  Little  mouse  tail.  N.  In  gravelly 
soils,  common.  Annual. 

Myrica  gale.  Sweet  gale,  Dutch  myrtle.  N.  Golden 
Gully,  near  Newbury.  B.  This  sweet  smelling 
plant,  which  is  rarely  found  in  the  midland  pro- 
vinces of  England,  is  applicable  to  various  user 
fill  purposes.  . Shrubby. 

Myriophyllum  xerlicilatum . Whirled  miilfoil.  Ponds 
and  ditches  near  Eton.  Mr.  Gotobed.  ' Pe- 
rennial. 

2farcissu$  pseudoTwrcisstts.  Common  daffodil.  B. 

Woods,  Sic.  Perennial. 

Nardus  stricla.  Matweed.  Coldash  common.  B. 

Near  Eton.  Mr.  Gotobed.  Perennial. 

N arthecium  ossifragum.  Lancashire  asphodel.  Bogs 
on  Greenham  Common,  near  Newbury.  B. 
Thought  to  be  noxious  to  sheep,  and  to  soften 
the  bones  of  animals  that  eat  it.  Rather  rare. 

' Perennial. 

ifbpcta  fblaria.  Cat  mint.  N.  On  a calcareous  soil. 

• Medicinal.  Cats  fond  of  it.  Perennial. 

Kympfusa  alba.  White  water  lily.  N.  Ponds  and 

slow 
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slow  deep  rivers.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
English  plants.  May  be  propagated  in  artificial 
pieces  of  writer,  by  transplanting  the  bulbous 
, roots  in  winter.  Perennial. 

Nymphcea  lutea.  Yellow  water  lily.  N.  Slow  rivers, 
&c.  The  roots  rubbed  with  milk  will  destroy 
crickets  and  cock-roaches.  Medicinal.  Pcren. 

Oenanthe  fsiulosa.  Water  dropwort.  N.  Ponds  and 
ditches.  Perennial. 

* — crocata.  Hemlock  dropwort.  B.  Perennial. 

peucedanifolia.  Probably  a variety  of  the  for- 
mer. Near  Windsor.  Mr.  Gotobed. 

Ononis  arvensis.  Hairy  rest  harrow.  Light  lands  to® 
common.  Perennial. 

— spinosa.  Thorny  rest  harrow.  Batren  pas- 
tures frequent.  Perennial. 

Ophrj/s  antliropojfiorpha.  Man  orchis.  Near  the  road 
from  Wallingford  to  Reading.  Morrett.  Peren. 

apifera.  Bee  orchis.  On  Streatley  hills.  B. 

A beautiful  plant.  Perennial. 

mnscifera.  Fly  orchis.  N.  Perennial. 

— nidus  avis.  Bird’s  nest  orchis.  N.  Somewhat 

rare.  Perennial. 

■ • ■ ovala.  Twayblade.  N.  IL  Moist  shady  woods. 

Perennial. 

spiralis.  Spiral  orchis.  In  Hampstead  park. 

B.  Perennial. 

Orchis  hi  folia.  Butterfly  orchis.  N.  B.  Woods  and 
thickets.  Perennial. 

conopsea.  Red  handed  orchis.  N.  Meadows, 

pastures.  Perennial. 

latifolia.  Broad-leaved  orchis.  N.  Moist  mea- 
dows, &c.  Perennial.  ' , ' 

Orchis 
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Orchis  maculata.  Spotted  orchis.  N.  Very  common. 
Perennial. 

mascula.  Early  orchis.  N.  Very  common. 

Perennial. 

militaris,  Man  orchis.  N.  B.  Hill  above 

Streatley,  towards  Aid  worth.  Rev.  Mr.  Schol« 
field.  Perennial. 

ustulata.  Dwarf  orchis.  Same  habitat  as  the 

preceding^  Perennial. 

mono . Meadow  orchis.  N.  Common.  Pe- 
rennial. 

pyramidalis.  Pyramidal  orchis.  N.  On  the 

Berkshire  side  of  the  river,  near  Henley.  B.* 

Origanum  vulgare.  Wild  marjoram.  N.  On  a cal- 
careous soil.  Leaves  sometimes  used  instead  of 
tea.  Medicinal.  Perennial. 

Ornilhogalum  pyrenaicum . Spiked  Bethlcm  star. 
Near  Langley.  Dr.  Lamb.  Perennial. 


* Almost  all  the  orchis  tribe  might  be  converted  into  salep,  and 
would  thus  form  a source  of  emolument  to  the  poor.  The  best  time  to 
gather  the  roots,  according  to  Dr.  Percival,  is  when  the  seed  is  formed, 
and  the  stalk  begins  to  fall.  The  new  roots  being  separated  from  the 
static  are  to  be  washed  in  water,  and  the  outer  skin  taken  off.  They  are 
then  to  be  placed  on  a tin  plate,  in  an  oven  heated  the  same  as  for  bread. 

In  sis,  eight,  or  ten  minutes,  they  will  have  acquired  a transparency  like  ' 
horn,  without  being  diminished  in  size.  They  are  then  to  be  removed 
into  a room  where  they  may  dry  and  harden,  which  will  take  place  in 
a few  days;  or  they  may  be  finished  in  a very  slow  heat  in  a few  hours. 

Salep  thus  prepared  would  yield  a good  profit,  if  sold  at  a shilling  per 
pound,  and  would  employ  numbers  of  women  and  children.  Hie  mai- 
r-.'j,  or  early  orchis,  is  perhaps  the  best  for  this  purpose ; but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  all  the  species  may  be  used  indiscriminately,  without  any 
danger.  Sec  Rudge’s  Report  of  Gloucestershire  for  further  particulars 
relative  to  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  the  orchis  into  salep. 

Ornithopus 
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Ornithopus  perpusillus.  Common  bird’s  foot.  N.  Sandy 
banks,  See.  Annual. 

Orobanche  major.  Common  broom  rape.  N.  Parasi- 
tical. Perennial. 

Orobus  tuberosus.  Heath  peaseling,  and  a variety  with 
linear  leaves,  which  is  found  in  Windsor  Fo- 
rest ; but  ns  far  as  I know,  not  mentioned  in  any 
botanical  work.  Dr.  Nochedcn.  The  roots, 
when  boiled,  are  savoury  and  nutritious.  Chewecl 
raw,  like  tobacco,  they  will  prevent  the  uneasy 
sensation  of  hunger.  Perennial. 

Ox  alls  acetosella.  Wood  sorrel.  N.  Medicinal.  Its 
juice,  crystalized,  forms  what  is  called  the  essen- 
tial salt  of  lemons.  Perennial. 

Panicum  xertkillalum.  Rough  panick.  N.  Corn 
fields,  &c.  Annual. 

• viride.  Green  panick.  N.  Sandy  fields.  The 

panicks  not  much  valued  among  grasses,  aud 
by  no  means  plentiful.  Annual. 

Papaxer  argemone.  Rough  podded  poppy.  N.  Corn 
fielde.  Annual.  *• 

- — ■-  hj/bridum.  Mongrel  poppy.  B.  Annual. 

— rhccas.  Red  poppy.  Too  plentiful  in  many 

corn  fields.  The  petals  give  out  a fine  colour 
when  infused,  and  a syrup  prepared  front  it  is 
kept  in  the  shops,  which  possesses  in  some  de- 
gree the  properties  of  opium.  Annual. 

Parietaria  officinalis.  ' Pellitory  of  the  wall.  N.  0« 
old  walls,  &c.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  leaves 
strewed  in  granaries  destroy  weevils.  Peren. 

Paris  quadrifolia.  Herb  Paris.  Coppice  below  Green- 
ham  chapel.  B.  Medicinal.  Perennial. 

Pedicularis  paluslris.  Marsh  louse  wort.  N.  Wet  si- 
tuatious.  Ungrateful  to  cattle.  Perennial. 

Peucedanum 
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Peucedatium  officinale.  Common  sulphur  wort.  N, 
Medicinal.  Perennial.  , 1 . 

-■»»  * ■ ■ silaUs.  Meadow  sulphur  wort.  N.  Moist  fli* 
tuations.  Perennial. 

Phalaris  arundinacca.  Variegated  reed.  N.  Banks 
of  rivers  and  ponds.  As  a thatch  it  is  more 
/ ■;;  durable  than  straw.!  Ribbon  grass  a variety  of 
this.  Perennial..  ‘ . j;' 

PhelUmdrium  aqitaticmn.  Water  hemlock.  Rivers, 

. ditches.  Medicinal.  Biennial.'  ' . : ' 

Phleum  nodosim.  Knotted.  Timothy  grass.  N.  Per- 
haps a variety  of  the  following.. 

— praterise.  Common  Timothy  grass.  Not  very 

grateful  to  animals.  Perenn ial.i  ! ' • 

Picris  echioides.  Rough  picris  or  ox  tongue.  Corn 
fields  about  Speen.  B.  Art  agreeable  pot  herb 
' when  young.  . Annual.  : v . 

Pimpinella  saxifraga.  Small  Burnet  saxifrage.  N. 

Dry  gravClly  stiils.  Ji  Perennial. 

Pinas  sykestris.  Scotch  jfiil:  N.  Probably  cultivated. 
It  flourishes  most  in  a po.dr  sandy  soil.  A very 
valuable  tree  in  plantations.  ^ - — . 

Plantago  coronepus.  Buckthorn  plantain.  N,  Gra* 
i, . ’ velly  soil.!  Annurtl. 

——4. — lanCeolalo.  Ribwort  plantain.  Very  common 
A,  in  the  best  pastures,  particularly  such  as  have 
been  meliorated  by  irrigation.  Perennial. 

-j-4 — r tnfrfcr.  Great  plantain.  Road  sides  corn  modi, 
<■>  i!  The  green  leaves  applied  t»  Cuts  by  the  country 
,n*n  ■*'. people.  Perennial,  . s: 

■ media.  Lamb’s,  lettuce.  Chalky  and . marly 
soils.  Sometimes  used  in  salads.  Perennial. 
P»a  dtfnuoY  Annual  meadow  grass.  Pastures  cowi- 
A.taon.  ■ iReikked  by  oattk.  Annual. 

.i./k  Poa, 
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Poa  aqvatica.  Reed  meadow  grass.  Adapted  for  the 
banks  of  rivers.  Perennial. 

— — minima.  Least  meadow  grass.  N.  Annual.  v 

»■.— memorulis.  Wood  meadow  grass.  N.  Annual. 

— pr atenis.  Smooth*' stalked  meadow  grass. 

Abounds  in  meadows  that  have  been  flooded  in 
winter.  Perennial.  . 

rigida.  Hard  meadow  grass.  N.  Dry  sandy 

places.  .Annual.  , 

—  trixialis.  Bird  grass,'  N.  Moist  meadows,  See. 

a valuable  and  productive  grass,  probably  tli£ 
famous  Orcheston  grass.  Perennial. 

Pokmonigm  cccraleum.  Greek  valerian.  B.  Perennial. 

Polygala  vulgaris.  Common  milk  wort.  N.  Heaths, 
m pastures.  Medicinal.  Perennial. 

Polygonum  aviculare.  Knot  grass  snake  weed.  Road 
sides,  &c.  frequent.  If  cultivated,  the  seeds 
would  answer  tlx*  same  purposes  as  those  of  the 
polygonum  fagopyrum,  or  buckwheat,,  which 
has  already  been  noticed  among  crops.  Annual 
or  biennial. 

bistorta.  Great  bistort  or  snake  weed.  N.  Me* 

, dicinal.  Perennial. 

—  hydropiper.  Water  pepper.  Acrid,  dyes  wool 

yellow.  Medicinal.  Annual. 

- persicaria.  Spotted  snake  weed.  Ditches,  fields, 

&c.  Annual. 

P oly podium  vulgar e.  Walls  of  Windsor  Castle.  Mr, 
Manuiiighaiu. 

Polytrichum  urnigerum.  On  a steep  wet  bank  near 
Virginia  Water.  Mr.  Gotobed. 

PojjuIus  alba.  White  poplar,,  or  abcle  tree.  Loves 
low  situations  in  a clayey  soil.  Wood  soft,  but 

convertible 
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convertible  to  various  useful  purposes.  Grows 
quick,  and  bears  cropping'. 

Populus  Iremula.  Aspen  tree,  or  trembling  poplar. 
Moist  places  most  frequent.  Wood  light,  white, 
and  soft,  and  durable  in  the  air.  Easily  trans- 
planted. 

Potamogeton  natans.  Broad  leaved  pond  weed.  The 
leaves  an  agreeable  shade  to  fish.  Roots  grate- 
fultoswans.  Perennial. 

pcitinatum.  Fennel-leaved  pond  weed.  B.  Per. 

Polenlil/a  anserina.  Silver  weed.  Common.  Medicinal 
and  esculent.  Perennial. 

argentea.  Hoary  cinquefoil.  N.  Meadow  pas- 
tures, &c.  on  a gravelly  soil.  Perennial. 

reptans.  Common  cinquefoil.  Medicinal.  Per. 

Poterium  smiguisorba.  Upland  Burnet.  On  a calca- 
reous soil.  Sometimes  cultivated  in  this  county. 
Affords  early  feed  in  the  spring.  Will  yield 
three  crops  in  the  summer;  but  is  not  very  grate- 
ful to  cattle.  Perennial. 

PrenantJies  muralis.  Wall  ivy  leaf.  N.  Walls, 
woods.  Perennial. 

Primu’a  clatior.  Ox  lip.  B.  Near  Newbury.  Peren. 

Prunella  vulgaris.  Common  self  heal.  Meadows  and 
pastures.  Perennial. 

Prunus  padus.  Bird’s  cherry.  Woods,  hedges.  Fruit 
nausOMis,  but  gives  an  agreeable  flavour  to  wine 
or  brandy.  Bark  medicinal.  Shrubby. 

spinosa.  Black  thorn,  or  sloe  tree.  Hedges, 

common.  Fruit  austere  tifl  mellowed  by  frost ; 
frequently  mixed  with  home  wines.  Medicinal. 

Pyrola  minor.  Lesser  winter  green.  N.  Woods.  Pe- 
rennial. ■_  ■ , 

Pyrus 
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Pjt/rus  malm.  Crabtree.  Woods,  hedges.  The  parent 
of  apple  trees.  Still  mucti  used  as  a stock  to 
graft  on.  Wood  useful.  Juice  applied  to  se- 
veral purposes.  Injurious  in  hedges,  as  form- 
ing gaps. 

Quarcvs  robur.  Oak.  On  the  more  stiff  and  deep 
. soils,  the  oak  thrives  luxuriantly  in  this  county, 
and  might  be  cultivated  to  a far  greater  extent 
than  if  is,  particularly  in  Windsor  Forest. 

• - sessiliflora  of  Smith.  This  is  mentioned  by 

Ray  as  being  found  about  Newbury ; but  I never 
saw  more  than  one  free,  and  that  had  been  trans- 
planted as  a curiosity.  B. 

Padiola  miltea grid.  Allseed.  B. 

Ranunculus  acris.  Butter  cups.  Very  common  in 
paslures  and  meadows.  It  is  acrid,  and  disliked 
by  animals  in  general,  though  sheep  will  eat  it. 
Perennial. 

- ■— — aquatics.  Water  crow-foot.  N.  Ponds,  &c. 

Horses,  cows,  and  pigs,  eat  it  with  avidity.  Per. 

arcensis.  Corn  crow-foot.  Corn  fields.  Acrid 

and  dangerous  to  animals.  Annual. 

*■— — ■ bulbosus.  Bulbous  crow-foot,  or  butter  flower. 
Perennial. 

- — ■ Jicaria.  Common  pile  woTt.  Common.  Less 

acrid  than  some  of  the  species.  Perennial. 

- — hirsutus.  N.  Moist  clayey  places.  Allied  to 

the  bulbosus.  Annual. 

" repens.  Creeping  crow-toot.  Moist  situations. 
Perennial.  . . 

■ ■■■■  sccleratus.  Celery  leaved  crow-foot.  N.  Whole 
plant  corrosive.  Beggars  are  said  to  ulcerate 
their  feet  with  it,  in  order  to  excite  compassion. 
Annual. 

Pap  bonus 

/ * 
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j Haphftnus  r&phwislrum*  Wild  radish,. or  Charlock. 

« N.  Among,  corn.  Annual. 

Reseda  lutea-  Base  rocket.  N.1  Chiefly  .in  a calcareous 
-spU"  Annual.  . 

luteola.  Dyer’s  weed.  N.  Uncultivated  spots. 

affords  a beautiful  dye.  Might  be  cultivated 
in  some  of  the  sandy  soils  of  Berkshire.  Annual. 
Rhammts  cvlhwticus.  Buckthorn.  Hedges,  fee.  Very 
purgative.  The  juice  of  the  berries  mixed  with 
v, ; alum  forms  sap  green, , Shrubby.  — • 

Ri/ies  gross  alarm-  Gooseberry.  B.  Plentiful.  Shrubby. 
Rosa  ti/vew-is.  White  flowered  dogrose.  N.  Hedges, 
&c.  Shrubby, 

ccmina.  Dogrose.  Wild  briar.  Woods,  hedges, 

•,  Medicinal*  Shrubby. 

sjHHosissima.  BurijetrOse.  B>  Heaths,  ^cc.  Its 

ripe ,fruit  not  ungrateful.  fi;  , 

- rubiginosa.  Sweet-briar  rose.  B.  On  the  road 

side  from  Newbury  to  Oxford,  .near  Snelsgrove. 
Jiubus  ccesius.  Bramble, or  dewberry  bush.  N.  Woods,  - 

hedges.  Shrubby.  „ • , 

• frulicows.  Blackberry  hush.  N.  Berries,  not 

unpleasant. i The  green  twigs  will  dye  black. 
Shrubby. 

*— ■ i — . idauts.  Rasberry  bush.  Coppice,  on  the  west  of 
Chapel  farm.  In  Tubney  wood.  M. 

Rum  ex  acetom . Common  sorrel.  Leaves  eaten  in 
sauces  and  salads.  Perennial, 
acetosdla . Sheep’s  sorrel  or  dock.  Ougbt4o-be 
extirpated.  Perennial. 

■ eri spits.  Curled  dock.  Noxious  in  pastures* 

Medicinal*,  Perennial. 

. hydro-lapailwm.  Watcrdock*  Medicinal.  Per, 

Rvmex 
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tlumex  sanguineus.  Dock  blood  wort.  N.  Woods.  Bien. 

jRuscus  aculeatus.  Butcher’s  broom.  N.  Useful  in  do* 
mestic  economy.  Shrubby. 

Sagina  procumbens.  duckweed  breakstone.  N.  Walls, 
roofs,  &c.  Perennial. 

Sagitlaria  sagiHifolia.  Arrowhead.  Ditches,  8cc.  Cul- 
tivated by  the  Chinese,  on  account  of  the  bulb, 
which  forms  a pri  cipal  part  of  their  food. 

Salix  aurita.  Round-eared  willow.  N.  Shoots  slender 
and  pretty  flexible.  Peren  ial.  Shrubby. 

cinerea.  Sallow  willow.  N.  Wood  and  bark 

both  valuable. 

fragilis.  Crack  willow.  Common.  A quick 

grower,  and  bears  lopping. 

- monandra.  Rose  willow.  N.  All  kinds  of  twig 
work  made  of  its  long  flexible  shoots.  A rose- 
like excresence  common  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  whence  its  name. 

pentandra.  Sweet  willow.  N.  The  branches 

make  springles,  &c. 

tnandra . Smooth  willow.  N.  The  bark  will 

cure  agues. 

■ ■ repens.  Creeping  willow.  B.  OnGreenham 

common. 

rubra.  Red  willow.  N.  Between  Maidenhead 

and  Windsor.  The  twig  is  in  great  request. 
Allied  to  the  viminaHs , or  osier. 

viminalis.  Osier.  There  are  three  varieties, 

the  Spanish,  the  French,  and  the  new  kind.  All 
much  esteemed,  and  much  cultivated. 

vitelliua  Yellow  willow.  N.  The  shoots  used 

by  crate  and  basket  makers.  Wood  white  and 
very  tough.* 

* To  botanists  I would  beg  leave  to  recommend  a particular  attention 

VEKKSHSIltE.]  T tO 
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Salvia verbenaca.  Wild  clary.  N.  B.  Meadow?,  pas- 
tures. Perennial. 

• Sambucus  nigra.  Common  ekler.  Woods  and  damp 
hedges.  The  wood  hard,  tougb,  and  applicable 
to  several  useful  purposes.  Sheep  infected  with 
the  rot  will  cure  themselves  by  eating  the  bark, 
if  accessible  to  them.  Elder  trees  destructive 
to  blights ; but  they  should  not  be  planted  too 
near  dwelling  houses,  as  the  narcotic  smell  from 
the  blossoms  is  injurious.  The  flowers  make  an 
useful  simple  water ; and  the  berries  are  advan- 
tageously used  in  home  made  wines.  Shrubby. 
Sanguisorba  officinalis.  Great  Burnet.  Ditches  about 
Greenham  mill,  near  Newbury.  B.  Perennial. 
Sanicula  Europcsa.  Common  sanicle.  N.  Woods, 
thickets.  Perennial. 

Saportaria  officinalis.  Soap  wort.  Hedges  near  Old 
W'indsor.  Mr.  Gotobed. 

Saxifraga  granulata.  White  saxifrage.  N.  Dry  pas- 
tures. Perennial. 

tridaetylkes . Rue  leaved  saxifrage.  N.  Walls, 

roofs,  &c.  Annual. 

Scabiosa  arccnsis.  Field  scabious.  Corn  fields,  to® 
common.  Perennial. 

succisa.  Devil’s  bit  scabious.  Frequent.  Me- 
dicinal, &c.  Perennial. 

Scandix  cerefolium.  Common  chervil.  Hedge  near 

to  the  genus  ialix.  If  published  as  a monograph,  it  would  be  a most  ac- 
ceptable present  to  the  public.  I have  long  formed  a plan  of  this  kind  j 
but  want  of  health  and  leisure  are  likely  to  prevent  its  execution.  It 
would  give  me  )>Ieasure,  however,  to  see  it  taken  up  by  some  more  com- 
petent person.  The  value  of  the  willow  tribe  is  not  unknown  to  plant- 
ers ; but  from  observation,  I am  convinced  the  most  suitable  and  profit- 
able species  are  frequently  overlooked,  for  want  of  better  information 
on-  the  subject. 

Win  dsor 
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Windsor,  probably  from  a garden.  Mr.  Goto- 
bed.  Annual. 

Scandix  pecten  veneris.  Common  Shepherd’s  needle. 

Com  fields,  loo  frequently.  Annual. 

Schwnas  albus.  White  flowered  rush  grass.  Bullmarsh 
heath.  Mr.  Radge. 

compressus.  Compresed  rush  grass.  Plentiful 

about  Newbury.  B.  Perem  ml. 

nigricans.  Near  Newbury.  B.  Perennial. 

Scirpus  acicularis.  Aciculated  club  rush.  Bullmarsh 
heath.  Mr.  Rudge.  Perennial. 

sylvaticus.  Wood  club  grass.  Near  Sunning- 

Mr.  Rudge.  Perennial. 

Scrophularia  aquatica.  Figwort.  N.  Banks  of  rivers, 
&c.  Perennial. 

vernalis.  Yellow  figwort.  Common  about 

Bucklebury  and  Marsom.  B.  Biennial. 
Scutellaria  galericulata.  Blue  skull  cap.  B.  Boggy 
grounds  and  ponds.  Perennial. 

• minor.  Lesser  skull  cap.  B.  Same  habitats.  Pe- 

rennial. 

Sedttm  acre.  Pepper  stone  crop.  N.  Walls,  rocks,  &c. 
Very  acrid.  Perennial. 

Sempervivum  tectorum.  House  leek.  N.  Walls,  &c. 
Medicinal.  Perennial. 

Senecio  jacobasa.  Ragwort  groundsel.  Pastures,  &c. 
Common.  Dyes  yellow.  Animals  not  fond  of  it. 
Perennial. 

' vulgaris.  Common  groundsel.  Seeds  accept- 

able to  birds;  plant  ungrateful  to  animals.  An- 
nual. 

Serapias  grandiflora.  White  helleborine  In  the  woods 
of  Sir  William  East,  Hall-place,  Hurley.  Dr. 
Smith.  Perennial. 

■ t 2 Serapias 
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Serapius  lalifolia.  Common  hcllcborinc.  N.  Perennial. 
Serratula  arvensis.  W ay  thistle.  Corn  fields,  too  com- 
mon. Its  appearance  incompatible  with  careful 
husbandry.  Perennial. 

Sherardia  arvensis.  Little  field  madder.  N.  Corn  and 
fallow  fields.  Annual. 

Sinapis  alba.  White  mustard.  N.  Corn  fields,  See. 
Sown  in  winter,  and  early  in  the  spring,  to  sup- 
ply saladiog.  Annual. 

■ - arvensis.  Charlock.  A very  troublesome  weed 

in  corn  fields,  but  being  an  annual,  may  easily 
be  extirpated. 

nigra.  Common  mustard.  N.  The  seeds  make 

the  condiment  so  much  in  request  at  our  tables. 
Medicinal.  Annual. 

Sison  ainomuin.  Hedge  stone  wort.  N.  Moist  woods 
and  hedges.  Perennial. 

- segetum.  Corn  parsley.  N.  Annual,  or  Bien- 

nial. 

Sisymbrium  nasturtium.  Common  water  cresses. 
Springs  and  slow  streams.  A wjiolcsomc  escu- 
lent in  winter  and  spring.  Biennial. 

—  sykestre.  Water  rocket.  N.  Marshy  and 

watery  places.  Perennial. 

— terrestre.  Annual  water  cress.  N.  Wet  ground. 

Annual. 

Siam  angusdfolium.  Upright  water  parsnip.  Ditches, 
&c.  about  Hadcot  Bridge,  nearFariugdon.  Mr. 
Fardon.  Perennial. 

— nodijlorum.  Creeping  water  skerret.  N.  Me- 
dicinal. Perennial. 

repens.  N.  Allied  to  the  nodijlorum.  Perennial. 

Smyrnium  olusatrum.  Common  Alexanders.  N.  For- 
merly cultivated  in  our  gardens  instead  of  celery. 

Solanum 
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Solatium  dulcamara.  Woody  nightshade.  Hedges* 
common.  Poisonous,  but  medicinal  in  proper 
hands.  Perennial. 

• - nigrum.  Common  nightshade.  Rubbish,  &c. 
Annual. 

Solidago  virga-aurea.  Golden  rod.  B.  Perennial. 

Sonchus  oleraceus.  Sow  thistle.  Very  common.  Leaves 
may  be  eaten  among  other  pot  herbs.  A favorite 
with  different  animals.  Annual. 

Sorbus  aucuparia.  Service,  or  quicken  tree.  N.  Wood 
of  considerable  use.  Berries  esteemed  for  dif- 
ferent purposes. 

Sparganium  ramosum.  Greater  burwecd.  N.  Perennial. 

simplex.  Simple  burwecd.  N.  Perennial. 

Spartium  scoparium.  Broom.  Dry  pastures.  A beauti- 
ful and  useful  shrub.  Medicinal.  Forms  a 
good  cover  for  game. 

Spcrgu/a  arvensis.  Corn  spurry.  Seeds  nutritious  to 
birds.  Horses,  sheep,  &c.  eat  llie  plant,  which 
deserves  more  attention.  Annual. 

. nodosa.  Knotted  spurry.  B.  Peat  pits  about 

Newbury.  Perennial. 

Spirce a fdipendula.  Common  drop  wort.  N.  Perennial. 

ulmaria.  Meadow  sweet.  Common.  Perennial. 

Stachi/s  palustris.  Clown’s  wound  wort.  N.  Watery 
places.  Perennial. 

sj/lvalica.  Hedge  nettle  woundwort.  N.- 

Hedges,  &c.  This  plant  will  dye  yellow.  Smell 
fetid.  Perennial. 

Stcllaria  glauca.  Glaucous  leaved  stitchwort.  Moist 
meadows  near  Eton.  Mr.  Gotobed. 

grainhua.  Lesser  stitchwort.  N.  Hedge 

banks,  &e.  Annual. 

-■ holostea.  Greater  stitchwort.  Frequent.  Percn, 

Sltllaria 
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Stellana  ncmorum.  Broad  leaved  stitchwort.  N.  Moist 
situations.  Perennial. 

uiiginosa . Bog  stitchwort.  N.  Annual. 

Symphytum  officinale.  Common  cornfrey.  N.  Banks 
of  rivers.  Esculent.  Perennial. 

Tamus  communis.  Black  briony.  N.  Hedges,  &c. 
The  young  shoots  when  dressed  eat  like  aspata- 
gus.  Roots  acrid.  Perennial. 

Tanacetum  vu/gare.  Common  tansey.  N.  A warm  de- 
ohstruent  bitter.  Meat  rubbed  with  the  leaves 
will  not  be  attacked  by  ihe  flesh-fly.  Perennial. 

Taxus  bate  at  a.  Common  yew  tree.  N.  Undoubtedly 
wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldworth.  M. 
Dangerous  to  cattle.  I have  known  sheep  and 
horses  killed  by  eating  the  leaves.  Wood  du« 
rable  and  beautiful. 

Teucrium  scorodonia.  W ood  sage.  N • Communicates 
the  flavor  of  hops  to  beer,  but  gives  too  deep  a 
colour.  Perennial. 

Thalictrum  flaxvm.  Meadow  rue  weed.  N.  Moist  mea- 
dows. Medicinal.  Perennial. 

Thesium  linophyllvm.  N.  On  Streatlcy  hill.  Rev.  Mr. 
Scbolfield.  Perennial. 

Thlapsi  arcense.  Treacle  mustard.  N.  The  seeds  have 
the  acrimony  of  mustard.  The  plant  commu- 
nicates a bad  flavour  to  milk.  Annual. 

bursa  pastoiis . Shepherd’s  purse.  Common. 

Annual. 

campeslre.  Bastard  cress.  N.  Sunny  exposures, 

Biennial. 

Thymus  acinos.  Basil  thyme.  N.  Dry  pastures.  An- 
nual. 

— — — seiphyllum.  Wild  thyme.  Common  on  heaths 
aud  pastures.  Very  fragrant.  Not  much  relish* 
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ed  by  cattle*  A good  tea  for  the  nervous.  Pe- 
■rennial. 

Tillcea  muscosa.  Mossy  red  shanks.  In  the  poor  soils 
about  Frilsham.  B.  Perennial. 

Tordj/lium  maximum.  N.  Banks  of  fields.  Annual. 
Tormentilla  officinalis  ■ Tormentil.  N.  Barren  pastures 
The  roots  among  the  strongest  of  vegetable 
astringents.  Perennial. 

reptans.  Creeping  tormentil.  N,  Perennial. 

Tragopogon  pralense . A'ellow  goat’s  beard.  N.  B. 
Upland  pastures.  When  cultivated  in  gardens 
the  roots  are  esculent,  and  called  salsafie.  Bien- 
nial. . 

Trifolium  JUiforme.  Small  trefoil.  N.  Poor  sandy 
heaths.  Annual. 

melilot  us  officinalis.  Melilot  trrfoil.  Not  unac- 
ceptable to  cattle.  Annual  or  Biennial. 
melilot  us  omithopoides.  Bird’s  foot  trefoil.  N • B. 
On  Grcenham  heatli.  Annual. 

. pretense.  Red  clover,  honey  suckle  trefoil.  N. 

Not  unusually  cultivated.  Meadows,  pastures. 
Biennial. 

procumbens.  Hop  trefoil.  Allied  to  the  last. 

Annual. 

repens.  Dutch  clover.  N.  Meadows  and  pas- 
tures. Perennial.* 

Trilicum  canmum.  Dogs  wheat.  N.  Woods  and 
hedges.  Annual. 

repent.  Squitcb  grass;  couch  grass.  One  of  the 

most  common  and  troublesome  weeds  in  neglected 

* Notwithstanding  all  that  bat  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  tre- 
foils, they  are  not  sufficiently  discriminated  by  agriculturists,  important 
?s  they  are  among  artificial  grasses.  Much  confusion  likewise  arise* 
from  the  discordancy  and  variety  of  the  provincial  names. 

lands 
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, arable  lands,  and  which  can  only  be  effectually 
destroyed  by  fallowing  in  a dry  summer.  Peren. 

Turritis  glabra.  Tower  mustard.  N.  In  a gravelly  soil. 
Annual. 

Tussilago  farfara.  Colt’s  foot.  N.  Pastures,  &c.  The 
leaves  form  the  basis  of  the  British  herb  tobacco. 
Tire  downy  substance  under  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  dipped  in  a solution  of  saltpetre,  and 
dried,  makes  the  best  tinder.  Medicinal.  Peren. 

Ulex  Europcrus.  Furze.  About  Pusey  and  other  parts 
of  this  county,  very  luxuriant.  Cut  for  fag- 
gots. Broused  by  cattle.  A good  fence  in  bleak 
situations.  Perennial. 

Ulmus  campestris.  Common  elm.  In  the  hedge  rows  of 
the  Vales  of  the  White  Horse  and  the  Kennet, 
and  round  villages,  makes  a handsome  appear- 
ance. The  variety  called  the  wych  elm,  grows 
to  a very  large  size  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbury.- 
The  value  of  elm  is  well  known. 

Urtica  dioica . Common  nettle.  The  stalks  may  be 
dressed,  like  hemp  or  flax,  for  making  cloth  or 
paper.  Young  shoots  esculent.  Perennial. 

• ■ pi/ulifera-  .Roman  nettle.  N.  Rubbish.  An. 

Utricularia  vulgaris.  Bladderwort.  B.  Perennial. 

Vaccinium  mi/rtUlus.  Bilberry.  B.  Newbury  Heath. 
The  first  tender  leaves  a good  substitute  for  tea. 
Berries  acceptable  to  children.  Shrubby. 

Valeriana  dioica.  Small  valerian.  N.  Moist  meadows. 
Perennial.  . 

officinalis.  Great  wild  valerian.  N.  Plentiful 

about  Newbury.  The  root  coljccted  for  the  Lon- 
don market.  B.  Perennial. 

Verbascum  blaltaria.  Yellow  moth  mullein..  Binficld. 
Mr.  Budge.  Annual. 

Verbascum 
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Verbascum  nigrum.  Black  mullein.  N.  Hedges,  &c. 
Perennial. 

./  thapsus.  Great  white  mullein.  N.  Medicinal. 

Biennial. 

Verbena  officinalis.  Vervain.  Waste  places.  Common. 
Annual. 

Veronica  anagallis.  N.  Annual. 

. arcensis.  Wall  speedwell.  N.  Old  walls,  See, 

Annual. 

- heccabunga . Brooklime.  N.  Medicinal.  Per, 

chamasdrys.  \Y  ild  germander.  N.  Pastures, 

8(c.  Perennial. 

hedera’ folia.  Ivy  chickweed.  N.  Annual. 

, hybrida.  Welsh  speedwell.  N.  Perennial.  . . 

nionlarta.  Mountain  madwort.  B.  Perennial. 

officinalis.  Common  speedwell.  N.  Heaths, 

&c.  The  leaves  have  been  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  tea.  Perennial.  , 

. scutellata.  Narrow  leaved  speedwell.  B,  Per. 

Viburnum  lantana.  Wa>  faring  tree.  B.  Hampstead 
coppices.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  manufactured 
into  birdlime.  Shrubby. 

. opulus.  Wuter  elder.  B.  Shrubby, 

Vida  cracca.  Tufted  vetch.  N.  Hedges,  &c.  Yery 
nutritious.  Perennial. 

- saliva.  Common  vetch.  Much  cultivated,  and 
found  extremely  profitable,  particularly  when 
taken  as  a meliorating  crop.  Annual. 

■ sepium.  Bush  vetch-  N.  Woods,  hedges,  &c. 

Shoots  early,  and  vegetates  late,  but  is  difficult 
to  be  cultivated  on  a large  scale,  from  the  seeds 
being  subject  to  be  devoured  by  the  larvae  of  an 
insect.  Perennial. 

Vinca  major.  Great  periwinkle.  B.  Berks,  but  near 

Albury, 
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Albnry,  Hants,  certainly  naturalized,  if  not  in* 

, digenous.  May  be  planted  to  advantage  under 
the  eves  of  houses,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  droppings.  Perennial. 

Vinca  minor.  Lesser  periwinkle.  B.  Abundant  in  a 
coppice  near  the  road  from  Grccnham  common 
to  Lower  form.  Perennial. 

Viola  canma.  Dog  violet.  N.  Shady  places,  heaths, 

&c  Perennial. 

hirta.  Hairy  violet.  About  Bagnor,  near  New* 

bury.  B.  In  Basildon  wood.  Mr.  Forster,  Jun. 

*  odorata.  Common,  or  sweet  violet.  Frequent. 

Medicinal.  Perennial. 

*  palustris.  Water  violet.  N.  B.  Common  in 

Berks,  Perennial.  ' 

*  tricolor.  Heartsease,  or  pansies.  N.  Annual. 

Viscum  album.  Misletoe.  N.  It  grows  abundantly  and 

luxuriantly  on  an  avenue  of  lime  trees,  in  front 
of  Sir  W.  East’s,  Hall-place,  Hurley.  M.  Of 
the  berries  and  bark  birdlime  may  be  made. 
Propagated  with  difficulty.  By  opening  the 
• bark,  however,  of  an  old  apple  tree,  and  rubbing 
the  berries  over  the  incision  I once  made  it 
vegetate ; but  unfortunately  the  tender  plant 
was  wholly  consumed  by  a slug,  which  I found  ' • 
adhering  to  the  spot. 

In  this  catalogue,  the  more  rare,  useful,  or  noxious 
plants,  are  principally  regarded,  as  being  most  inte* 
resting  to  agriculturists,  The  cryptogamous  plants  arc 
generally  excluded,  as  their  enumeration  would  have 
led  me  too  far,  even  had  my  authorities  been  more  ex- 
tensive. 

“ I have  met  with  several  of  that  class,”  says  Dr, 
ffoeheden,  “ especially  in  Windsor  Forest,  not  unwor- 
thy 
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thy  the  attention  of  a botanist.  Tbe  cryptogamic  plants 
of  Berkshire  are  in  all  the  four  orders  : Jilices , musci, 
alga } fungi ; but  among  them  the  mosses,  lichens,  and 
fungi,  are  the  most  interesting,  Of  the  latter,  Windsor 
Forest  sometimes  produces  valuable  specimens.” 


SECT.  If, — ARTIFICIAL  CRASSE8, 

Though  Berkshire,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  pre* 
ceding  section,  contains  a considerable  proportion  of 
meadows  and  natural  pastures,  it  is  in  a great  measure 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  artificial  grasses,  that  the 
farmers,  in  general,  are  enabled  to  maintain  such  a 
quantity  of  stock,  and  to  keep  their  land  in  a state  so 
productive  of  corn.  The  kind  of  grass  sown,  as  in 
other  counties,  undoubtedly  varies  with  soil  and  situa- 
tion ; and  perhaps  the  most  proper  sorts  are  not  always 
chosen  ; but  in  general  there  is  no  want  of  judgment  in 
this  respect  among  the  more  intelligent  cultivators;  and 
some  spirited  attempts  are  made  <b  introduce  new 
plants,  when  they  are  found  more  productive,  or  more 
nutritious  to  cattle,  than  what  have  been  usually  cuU 
tjyated. 

That  it  is  necessary  to  vary  from  the  customary  rou« 
tine,  and  in  many  instances  to  adopt  new  and  improved 
modes  of  supporting  stock,  cannot  for  a moment  be 
doubted  by  those  who  consider,  that  a succession  of 
green  feed  is  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  a farmer 
can  possess,  and  that  the  less  recourse  he  is  obliged  to 
have  to  his  hay  for  store  animals,  the  more  his  profits 
will  be  increased.  And  that  our  indigenous,  or  natu- 
ralized gramineous  plants,  in  conjunction  with  olera- 
peou$  vegetables  and  roots,  might,  if  judiciously  select-. 
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ed,  effectuate  this  purpose  in  a high  degree,  Mill  not 
be  denied  by  any  well' informed  person,  who  has  studied 
the  economy  of  nature,  and  who  wishes  to  render  her 
productions  subservient  to  his  ends. 

The  grasses  usually,  or  occasionally,  cultivated  in 
Berkshire,  are ; 

bve  grass  (folium  perenne). 

This  kind  of  grass,  which  is  commonly  sown  on  the 
Chalk  district,  is  certainly  less  nutritious  than  many 
others,  and  more  exhausting  in  its  nature.  If  intended 
for  permanent  pastures,  it  is  generally  found  to  fail  in  a 
very  few  years ; and,  unless  the  seed  is  changed,  it 
will  degenerate  under  any  mode  of  management.  It 
has  the  advantage,  however,  of  being  cheap,  and  of 
producing  early  feed,  an  object  of  no  small  importance 
on  a farm.  The  variety  first,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pacey, 
of  Northlcach,  possesses  this  latter  quality  in  a superior 
degree,  and  therefore  has  been  cultivated  by  several  dis- 
cerning agriculturists.  Mr.  Tull,  of  West  Ilsley,  finds 
that  it  furnishes  feed  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  the  common  kind,  and  his  observation  has  been 
confirmed  by  others  who  have  tried  if. 

Bye  grass  is  seldom  sown  singly,  but  mixed  in  cer- 
tain proportions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
witli  trefoil  or  hop  clover,  with  white  or  Dutch  clover, 
or  w ith  red  clover,  and  sometimes  with  a mixture  of  all 
these. 

If  made  into  hay,  it  ought  to  be  cut  early,  or  its 
juices  w ill  be  exhausted.  Horses  led  on  it  are  found 
to  preserve  their  wind  better  than  on  hay  of  other 

grasses. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  klstone,  who  occupies  a considerable 
quantity  of  upland  downs,  as  well  as  vale  land,  in- 
formed 
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formed  me,  that  the  practice  in  his  neighbourhood  was 
to  sow  one  part  of  the  fields  with  rye  grass,  trefoil,  and 
honeysuckle ; and  another  with  rye  grass,  broad  clover, 
and  trefoil,  varying  every  four  years,  to  prevent  the 
laiid  from  getting  sick  of  the  same  kind  of  seeds. 

RED  CLOVER,  broad  clover  ( trifolium  pratense ), 

Is  much  cultivated  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  and 
on  the  strong  and  fertile  soils,  in  general,  throughout 
the  county.  In  such  situations,  it  is  Usually  sown 
alone,  and  commonly  mown  once,  and  then  fed  off,  as 
a preparation  for  wheat.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
cultivated  grasses  are  allowed  to  stand  two  years ; but 
this  practice  is  condemned  by  the  best  farmers,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  ex  pence  of  laying  down  land  with 
clover,  think  it  more  advantageous  to  plow  on  the  back 
of  one  year’s  leys,  than  to  suffer  it  to  stand  for  two. 
About  fourteen  pounds  of  seed  are  allowed  to  an  acre; 
but  the  quantity  ought  to  vary  with  the  soil,  and  the 
condition  of  the  land.  In  pretty  favorable  seasons,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  seeds  sown  will  vegetate  on  lands 
in  good  heart,  and  therefore  the  smaller  quantity  is  re- 
quired ; but  this  cannot  be  expected  to  be  the  case  on 
exhausted  or  ill  managed  lands  ; and  hence  the  neces- 
sity of  a more  ample  quantity  of  seed,  of  whatever  kind 
it  may  be.* 

Cattle  are  apt  to  be  hoven,  if  turned  into  a field  of 
luxuriant  clover,  Unless  they  arc  kept  moving,  which 
is  the  best  preventive. 


* The  first  clover  seed  was  brought  by  Sir  R.  Weston  from  Brabant 
about  1645,  and  sown  in  Surry.  Some  years  after,  clover  bay  reduced 
the  price  of  meadow  hay  from  S /.  to  U.  per  load. 

COW 
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Coif,  or  marl  grass  (trifoliunt  medium). 

Some  able  botanists  contend,  that  the  cow,  or  marl 
grass  is  only  a variety  of  the  trifolium  pratense,  and 
that  the  trifolium  medium  is  distinguished  from  it  by 
its  propagating  itself  by  the  root.  Cultivated  plants, 
indeed,  differ  so  much  from  those  in  a state  of  nature, 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  their  species.  The 
eow  grass  appears  to  be  longer  in  the  stalk,  more 
branching,  and  crooked,  than  the  common  clover.  It 
is  likewise  later,  the  blossom  is  larger,  and  of  a deeper 
purple,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a more  luxuriant  ap« 
pearance. 

It  affects  a loamy  soil,  grows  spontaneously  on  marl 
land,  and  was  first  collected  in  Somersetshire  about 
sixty  years  ago.  As  it  continues  longer  in  the  land, 
and  bears  dry  weather  better,  it  is  considered  as  a valu- 
able substitute  for  common  clover,  though  less  grateful 
to  sheep.  From  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  is  the  usual  quantity  sown. 

dutch  clover  ( trifolium  hj/bridum), 

Is  not  unfrequently  sown  with  other  grasses,  in  a 
larger  or  smaller  proportion,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  farmer.  About  Hurst,  it  is  a common  practice  to 
sow  of  broad  clover  eight  pounds,  yellow  trefoil,  or 
hop  clover,  four  pounds,  and  Dutch,  or  white  clover, 
two  pounds,  per  acre.*  If  sown  alone,  about  eight 
or  nine  pounds  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  getting  into 
high  estimation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bray,  and 
other  places,  and  is  sometimes  called  honeysuckle 
grass,  from  the  sweetness  of  its  smell.  To  all  sorts  of 


* S.  Nichols,  Esq. 
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cattle  it  forms  an  agreeable  pasture,  and  especially  to 
sheep,  which  thrive  on  it  prodigiously.  Even  swine 
will  fatten  on  this  grass,  the  seed  of  which  was  import- 
ed from  Flanders  for  some  time  after  it  began  to  be 
Cultivated  here,  though  it  appears  to  be  an  indigenous 
plant.  It  never  wears  out  by  being  close  fed. 

white  cloveh  (tri folium  repens). 

This  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  Dutch  clover. 
It  affects  a light  soil,  is  much  improved  by  rolling, 
and  yields  a very  sweet  hay  when  mixed  with  red 
clpver,  rye  grass,  and  nonsuch.  Sheep  are  not  very 
fond  of  it;  and  this  is,  probably,  one  reason  why  it  is 
less  cultivated  than  it  deserves  to  be.  It  appears  to  be 
the  Irish  shamrock  ; and  the  powdered  flowers  of  this 
clover  being  made  into  bread,  were  eaten  by  the  natives 
of  the  sister  island  before  the  introduction  of  potatoes. 
It  will  bear  flooding,  which  the  red  clover  will  not. 

MOP  trefoil,  or  clover  ( trifolium  agraritnn  pro - 
cumbens). 

This  is  very  frequently  sown  with  rye  grass,  &c.  es- 
pecially on  the  lighter  soils,  and  is  found  to  improve 
the  quality,  and  augment  the  quantity,  of  the  feed  on 
hay. 

It'is  an  annual,  and  is  often  confounded,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  with  the  medicago  htpulina,  trefoil,  or 
black  grass,  or  nonsuch,  as  it  is  called,  a plant  of  the 
same  duration,  but  much  less  grateful  to  animals.  I 
have  already  adverted  to  the  uncertainty  attending  the 
trefoils,  and  hence  often  great  disappointments.  Soirie 
are  annual,  some  biennial,  and  others  perennial.  If 

aunuals  or  biennials  are  sown  where  it  is  intended  to 

# • \ 
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have  a permanent  pasture,  the  consequence  must  be 
obvious. 

From  the  advantage  of  peat  ashes,  a mineral  pro- 
duce, in  a manner  peculiar  to  Berkshire,  the  clovers 
and  other  sown  grasses,  receive  every  assistance,  where 
practicable,  by  top  dressing,  at  the  expence  frequently 
of  I5s.  an  acre.  The  peat  ashes  spread  on  the  land 
about  March,  in  the  proportion  of  from  twelve  to  twen- 
ty bushels  per  acre,  promote  the  luxuriance  and  for- 
wardness of  the  crop  to  a great  degree,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  improve  the  soil  for  a future  crop. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  peat  ashes  are  appli- 
cable only  to  artificial  grasses  ; but  the  practice  of  some 
able  farmers  proves  the  contrary.  If  the  natural  mea- 
dows and  pastures  lie  sufficiently  high  and  dry,  they 
will  receive  considerable  benefit  from  a top  dressing 
with  ashes  of  any  kind,  if  not  spread  too  thick. 

When,  from  particular  circumstances,  clovers,  or 
their  mixtures,  are  to  remain  two  or  more  years, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  prevailing  usage,  it  w ill  be 
found  most  beneficial  to  feed  off  the  first  year  and  mow 
the  second.  Dr.  Beeke,  of  Ufton,  shewed  me  a field 
near  his  bouse,  which  had  been  divided  by  hurdles, 
and  part  fed  and  part  mowed  the  first  year.  The  plant 
on  the  former  portion  was  incomparably  better  during 
the  second  year ; and  it  might  be  seen  to  an  inch  where 
the  hurdles  had  been  placed,  by  the  different  appear- 
ance of  the  vegetation. 

Clovers  will  not  thrive  if  too  frequently  committed 
to  the  same  piece  of  land.  This  is  an  observation, 
however,  not  confined  to  Berkshire,  but  it  receives  con- 
firmation from  its]  best  agriculturists.  Even  w ith  the 
addition  of  peat  ashes,  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  crops 
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artificial  grasses  occasionally,  in  order  to  secure  a , 
thriving  plant. 

saintfoin  ( hedysttrum  onolrychis). 

This  valuable  plant  was  first  introduced  from  France. 

It  thrives  best  in  a chalky  and  rubbly  stone  land,  with 
a hard  and  compact  substratum,  which  renders  it  ex* 
tremely  well  adapted  for  many  parts  of  this  county. 

On  the  downs  and  uplands,  where  natural  grass  is 
scarce,  it  is  the  best  ubstitute  for  meadows,  and  enables 
the  farmer  to  keep  a large  stock,  where,  without  such 
an  auxiliary,  it  would  be  impossible.  Yet  lit  is  not 
many  years  since  saintfoin  was  cultivated  here ; and 
though  its  advantages  are  felt  and  acknowledged,  it  is 
still  less  extensively  sown  than  it  onght.  The  reason, 
probably,  is,  that  as  corn  brings  a very  high  price,  the 
cultivator  is  unwilling  to  deprive  himself  of  that  ad« 
vantage,  on  a portion  of  his  land,  for  nine  or  ten  years 
together ; for  so  long  saintfoin  will  last,  if  well  laid 
down,  and  occasionally  top  dressed  and  weeded.  The 
policy  of  this  caution,  however,  is  extremely  equivocal. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  of  land  in  aration,  as  its 
being  well  managed,  that  fills  the  granary,  and  supplies 
the  market.  Many  considerable  tracks  of  land  in  this 
county  are  naturally  ill  adapted  for  com ; but  by  a 
wise  provision  of  nature,  they  are  the  very  soil  in  which, 
saintfoin  flourishes  most,  that  is,  where  the  substratum 
is  pretty  near  the  surface,  and  so  hard  as  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  penetrating  too  deep,  and  exhausting  the 
plant. 

I have  the  pleasure  fo  observe,  however,  that  I found 
saintfoin  cultivated  in  very  different  soils  and  situations, 
a proof  that  Us  advantages  are  better  understood  than 
formerly.  It  is  to  be  seen  at  Standford,  in  the  Yale, 
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about  Ilsley,  Blcwbury,  Fawley,  Shefford,  Boxford, 
Remcnham,  Hurley,  Pangbourn,  Reading,  and  other 
places,  where  it  is  sometimes  fed  off  with  sheep,*  but 
generally  mowed  once. 

It  is  generally  sown  broad  cast,  from  two  to  three 
bushels  per  acre;  but  if  the  land  is  laid  down  without 
any  other  crop,  it  would  probably  answer  best  drilled, 
■which  would  save  half  the  seed,  and  allow  its  being 
kept  free  from  weeds. 

lucern  (.medicago  satlva). 

Lucern  requires  a deep  rich  dry  loam  ; and  in  proper 
situations,  is  found  the  most  productive  of  all  the  arti- 
ficial grasses.  + If  sown  broad  cast,  it  will  require  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Cut  and 
carried  to  horses,  or  other  cattle,  from  May  to  Michael- 
mas, an  acre  of  it  will  maintain  double  the  number  that 
t he  same  quantity  of  meadow  land  would  do.  It  is  little 
cultivated,  however,  in  Berkshire,  though  much  approv- 
ed by  those  whohave  tried  it.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  of 
Uffington,  grows  it  on  a small  scale.  About  ten  acres 
is  sown  with  it  at  Bisham.  I likewise  observed  some  at 
Hurst,  and  at  Suttonwick,  near  Abingdon.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  England  from  France,  in  1653. 

, • ' • f 

HEART  TREFOIL,  Or  SNAIL-SHELL  MEDICK  ( medicagO 
arabiea.) 

This  plant,  though  indigenous,  has  probably  never 
been  cultivated,  except  in  Berkshire,  and  its  history  is 

* Sheep  by  feeding  ihe  saintfoin  too  cloie  very  much  injure  it  N.  D. 

f The  writer  of  this  planted  a spot  of  ground  in  his  garden  with 
Itscern,  about  ten  years  ago,  which  is  still  in  perfection . It  was  drilled, 
and  is  annually  hoed,  weeded,  and  dressed  with  ashes  or  short  dung.  Ia 
the  worst  seasons,  it  has  been  cut  four  times,  and  generally  five  times. 
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remarkable.  In  his  voyage  round  the  world,  Captain 
Vancouver  found  some  seeds  in  a vessel  which  had  been 
wrecked  on  a desert  island,  and  on  his  return  he  pre- 
sented some  of  them  to  his  brother,  John  Vancouver, 
Esq.  then  residing  near  Newbury.  Mr.  Vancouver 
gave  some  of  the  seeds  to  Mr.  James  Webb,  of  Well- 
hOute,  in  the  parish  of  Frilsham,  who  imparted  his 
treasure  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Robert  Wells,  of  Calcott, 
in  the  parish  of  Tylehurst,  between  Reading  and  New- 
bury. 

The  seeds  were  sown ; expectation  was  raised ; Dr. 
Lamb  and  Mr.  Bicheno,  of  Newbury,  with  the  vigi- 
lance of  botanists,  examined  their  progress,  and  were  in 
hopes  to  have  been  able  to  announce  to  the  agricultural 
world,  a valuable  plant  from  the  remotest  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  when  lo  ! it  turned  out  to  be  the  medicago  ara - 
bica,  which  is  a native  Berkshire  plant. 

This  fortuitous  introduction,  however,  of  the  heart 
trefoil  is  likely  to  be  advantageous.  The  two  brothers 
have  cultivated  it  with  success ; say  it  produces  a luxu- 
riant herbage,  and  that  cattle  are  excessively  fond  of 
it.  “ It  stands  the  winter  well,  and  a crop  may  be 
obtained  at  any  time.  It  has  the  advantage  of  Lucern, 
in  not  being  easily  choaked,  and  in  growing  on  a light 
soil,  but  without  doubt  produces  the  greatest  abundance 
in  a good  soil.”  They  have  hitherto  sown  it  broad 
cast,  and  are  determined  to  persevere,  having  now  col- 
lected a sufficient  quantity  of  seed  to  extend  their  expe- 
dients to  some  acres  of  land. 

' . * t 

buhnet  ( poterium  sanguisorba ), 

Has  been  cultivated,  on  a small  scale,  by  Mr.  Love- 
den  ; and  for  his  lighter  dry  soils  it  is  not  ill  adapted, 
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though  it  would  probably  thrive  better  on  the  chalky 
hills. 

cork  spurrt  (spergula  arvensis,  &c.). 

Though  this  plant  is  not  yetcullivated,itgrows  abun- 
dantly in  Berkshire,  and  seeds  might  easily  be  collected 
in  any  quantity.  On  the  suggestion  of  an  intelligent 
friend^  I would  recommend  it  to  be  tried  on  the  poor 
soils  about  Frilsbam  and  Yattcudon.  Roucel,  in  his 
Flora  du  Nord  de  la  France , says  it  is  an  excellent  late 
fodder  for  cows  ; and  it  appears  to  be  cultivated  in  Bra- 
bant, Holland,  and  Germany,  and  used  both  green  and 
made  into  hay. 

The  spergula  nodosa , or  knotted  spurry,  though  per- 
haps not  equally  grateful  to  animals,  naturally  overruns 
the  peat  pits  on  the  Kcnnets,  and  therefore  might  be 
sown  with  certain  effect  in  such  situations. 


SECT.  III. — HAY  I1ARVE8T. 

From  the  scarcity  of  spring  feed,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  employing  every  practicable  resource  to 
supply  that  want,  grass  lands  are  commonly  hained  up 
too  late,  and  hence  the  crop  is  often  inferior  in  quality, 
as  well  as  in  quantity.  Nature,  however,  serves  up  her 
productions  with  a liberal  hand;  and  man  has  only  to 
select  and  to  cultivate  what  are  best  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose. By  attending  to  the  progress  of  vegetation  in  the 
different  plants  which  arc  applicable  to  the  support  of 
animals,  a deficiency  of  food  for  them,  even  in  the  worst 
seasons,  can  never  be  very  sensibly  felt,  nor  would  the 
profits  and  advantages  of  the  hay  harvest  be  sacrificed 
to  temporary  accommodations  in  the  spring. 

Common 
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Common  meadows,  indeed,  where  usage  determines 
the  time  of  haining  up,  must  ever  be  subject  to  their 
own  absurd  and  peculiar  laws  ; and  till  common  rights 
are  swept  from  the  code  of  English  agriculture,  im- 
provements must  be  stationary ! but  on  enclosed  and 
well  managed  farms,  every  season  may  be  made  to  pro- 
duce its  own  proper  supplies,  and  unthrifty  anticipa- 
tions of  crops  be  no  longer  required. 

1.  After  haining  up,  and  top  dressing,  where  the 
grass  lands  are  allowed  that  advantage,  the  rest  is  left 
to  genial  suns  and  fructifying  showers.  Hay,  like 
corn  harvest,  varies  nearly  a fortnight  in  its  commence- 
ment, between  the  upper  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
county.  In  the  former,  artificial  grasses  are  usually 
fit  for  the  scythe  about  the  end  of  May,  and  the  mea- 
dows are  in  full  perfection  by  the  middle  of  June.  Be- 
tween the  two  kinds  of  grass  crops  there  is  not  an  in- 
terval of  repose ; no  sooner  is  the  one  finished,  than  the 
other  invites  the  mower.  The  juices  of  plants  are  cer- 
tainly exhausted  by  standing  too  long.  A full  swathe, 
no  doubt,  is  desirable ; but  to  suffer  the  grass  to  stand 
till  the  roots  become  withered,  and  the  blossoms  shri- 
velled up,  merely  on  the  score  of  obtaining  more  in 
bulk,  is  an  error  which  few  Berkshire  farmers  would 
commit,  though  it  is  too  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom.*  I 

Whoever  has  taste  to  feel  and  to  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  nature,  must  be  enraptured  with  the  scene  which 
hay-making  presents.  It  exhibits  an  assemblage  of 
rural  sweets ; every  circumstance  of  time  and  object 
conspire  to  render  it  delightful, 

* I hive  noticed  in  Wale*,  in  particular,  that  the  gnu*  i*  little  better 
than  straw  hefore  it  it  cut,  and  that  the  teed*,  other  than  the  sulks,  are 
likely  to  be  nutritious  to  cattle. 
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In  the  process  of  mowing,  making,  and  slacking 
bay,*  Berkshire  has  nothing  very  peculiar,  and  a repe- 
tition of  common  practices  would  only  swell  this  Re- 
port, without  increasing  its  value.  The  scythe,  the 
fork,  the  rake,  are  the  implements  employed,  and  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  lend  their  respective  aids  to 
forward  this  agreeable  business.  In  fine  weather, 
every  operation  proceeds  with  pleasure,  and  on  the 
third  day  the  hay  is  fit  to  be  carried.  Much,  however, 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  herbage,  and  the  state  of 
its  growth.  If  of  a succulent  nature,  and  very  tender, 
it  will,  of  course,  require  long  time  in  making  ; but  this 
every  farmer  knows.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Love- 
den,  and  other  enlightened  and  observant  agricultu- 
rists, that  the  practice  of  putting  the  hay  together  in 
such  a state  as  will  produce  what  is  called  a sweat,  is 
exhausting  the  best  part  of  its  juices.  For  colour  and 
sweetness,  his  own  hay  generally  produces  perfect 
samples.  Yet  a medium,  perhaps,  is  best ; For  as  there 
is  great  danger  from  firing,  if  hay  is  put  together  toa 
soon,  as  well  as  in  rendering  it  brown,  so  that  which 
is  too  much  made  on  the  ground,  must  lose  a large 
portion  of  its  nutritious  qualtilies  from  exposure  to  an 
ardent  sun.  To  obviate  defects,  and  to  combine  the 
greatest  number  of  advantages,  it  has  been  recommend- 
ed, after  the  grass  has  been  tedded  and  turned,  to  put 
it  into  larger  and  larger  cocks,  according  as  it  will 
bear,  and  open  it  well  at  each  removal,  and  under  the 
most  favorable  state  of  the  sun.  The  last  cocks  might 
contain  a ton;  and  in  this  state  of  comparative  secu- 
rity, it  may  remain  till  it  has  undergone  a slight  fer- 


* It  differs  in  nothing  from  that  used  in  Middlesex,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring counties.  . ,i  ..... 
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mentation,  which  once  being  checked,  will  never  rise  to 
the  same  degree  in  the  rick.  A funnel,  however,  or  a 
chimney,  in  the  middle  of  the  rick,  if  large,  is  always 
advisable,  on  various  accounts ; and  if  the  ground  is 
covered  with  dry  faggots,  or  brush  wood,  it  will  assist 
to  prevent  those  exhalations  from  the  earth  which  are 
apt  to  excite  and  increase  fermentation. 

When  the  weather  is  catching,  either  during  the 
period  of  making  or  ricking,  much  attention  is  neces- 
sary. In  the  latter  case,  a large  sail-cloth  over  a cross- 
bar, and  hanging  down  on  each  side,  like  the  roof  of  a 
house,  is  an  excellent  contrivance,  and  ought  to  belong 
to  every  tolerably  sijed  farm.  It  is  equally  useful  in 
corn  harvest,  and  will  serve  to  protect  loaded  waggons, 
as  well  as  ricks . u 

2.  The  expences  of  labour  in  hay  time  vary  with 
situation,  and  the  kind  of  remuneration  is  not  always 
the  same.  In  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  about  15s.  pet 
week  and  beer,  are  the  customary  wages.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  county,  a guinea  per  week  and  beer  are 
frequently  allowed,  and  18s.  may  be  considered  as  the 
average  of  the  whole.  Sometimes  the  mowers  receive 
lialf-a-guinea  and  maintenance.  Half-a-crown  by  the 
day  is  the  common  wages  of  men,  and  one  shilling  of 
women,  with  beer,  which  is  always  allowed  in  some  way 
or  other.  A^  bushel  of;  malt  to  a labourer  during  the 
hay-making  season,  is  sometimes  given  in  lieu  of  beer; 
but  though  this  may  be  an  apparent,  it  is  not  a rtaj 
saving,  to  the  farmer.  Severe  labour  cannot  be  sup- 
ported without  adequate  nourishment ; and  it  may  be 
easily  guessed  what  kind  of  beer  a poor  man  is  to  make 
from  a bushel  of  malt,  if  he  is  tq  have  cy?o  the  mo$t 
moderate  quantity  every’  day, 
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If  grass  is  mown  by  Ihe  acre,  from  Is.  6c?.  to  3s.  6d. 
is  the  current  price,  according  tp  the  thickness  of  the 
crop. 

SECT.  IV. — FEEDING. 

Grass  in  this  county  is  seldom  mowed  twice;  and 
Unless  the  land  is  in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  ot  re- 
ceives great  assistance  from  manuring,  it  is  universally 
allowed  that  the  practice  would  be  injurious.  In  the 
Netherlands,  however,  where  many  cows  are  kept,  and 
dairying  is  carried  on  with  spirit  and  success,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  in  passing  through  the  country, 
scarcely  an  animal  of  that  kind  is  to  be  seen.  They  are 
all  kept  in  their  stalls,  and  the  grass  is  daily  mowi\ 
and  carried  to  them,  by  which  means  one  half  of  it  is 
saved,  the  cows  are  more  at  their  ease,  being  neither 
annoyed  by  heat  nor  flies ; and  the  quantity  of  dung 
made  is  prodigiously  great.  The  grass  being  cut  when 
Very  young,  the  land  is  less  exhausted,  though  fre? 
quently  cut  thrice,  than  with  us,  where  it  remains  on 
the  ground  before  mowing,  till  a considerable  number 
Of  the  plants  have  ripened  their  seeds. 

Whether  this  practice  is  adapted  to  farms  so  large 
hs  ours  generally  arc,  may  perhaps  be  questioned ; but 
on  small  farms,  especially  of  the  dairying  description, 
It  would  be  attended  with  very  considerable  advan- 
tages ; and  as  far  as  home  closes  are  concerned,  it  might 
be  tried  on  farms  of  any  magnitude,  where  cows  and 
horses,  rather  than  sheep,  are  the  prevailing  stock. 

At  a period  when  the  expences  of  agriculture  are  so 
great,  new  modes  of  making  the  profits  correspond 
with  them,  should  certainly  be  tried.  Already  it  is 
found  beneficial  to  soil  horses ; aud  we  have  nothing 
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but  prejudice  standing  in  the  tray  of  applying  this  to 
cattle. 

At  present,  horses  and  cattle  are  generally  turned 
into  the  pastnres  about  the  beginning  of  May.  These 
last  till  hay  harvest  is  over ; and  the  latter  math  then 
takes  up  the  stock^and  carries  it  on  till  fatting  cattle 
are  removed  to  the  stalls,  and  fed  off  for  market. 

The  Thames  meadows  of  themselves,  indeed,  are 
sufficiently  rich  to  hit  animals  of  a large  size ; and  where 
grass  atone  will  do,  other  substitutes  should  never  be 
admited.  There  has,  however,  for  some  years  been  a 
prevailing  rage,  a ridiculous  kind  of  competition 
among  graziers,  to  produce  the  largest  cattle  and  the 
fattest  meat.  Not  only  cows  and  oxen  have  been  load- 
ed with  fat  by  unnatural  food,  but  sheep  have  likewise 
been  commended,  not  for  the  sweetness  and  tenderness 
of  their  flesh,  but  tor  their  weight  per  quarter;  though 
the  tallow-chandler  was  chiefly  benefited  by  the  excess 
to  which  fatting  has  been  carried.  To  produce  tho 
greatest  quantity  of  wholesome  food  for  man  in  the  least 
time,  and  at  the  smallest  expence,  is  the  only  criterion 
of  merit  in  feeding;  it  is  th'e  only  way  to  individual 
profit  or  public  benefit ; and  I am  happy  to  find  that 
this  fact  again  begins  to  be  admitted  and  acted  on. 
Reason  and  truth  may  be  clouded  for  a time,  but  they 
will  burst  oat  in  brighter  lustre  than  before. 

But  this  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  proper  place 
for  entering  into  details  respecting  the  feeding  of  ani- 
mals. The  subject  more  regularly  falls  under  Chapter 
XII.  where  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  artificial  modes 
of  feeding  cattle  and  sheep,  used  in  this  county. 

Store  animals  are  kept  as  long  as  possible  at  grass; 
and  the  sheep,  especially  those  in  the  Chalk  district, 
after  ranging  the  downs  during  the  day,  are  usually 
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driven  to  be  penned  at  night  on  the  land  intended  for 
wheat.  On  light  soils  they  are  of  the  utmost  service* 
in  this  respect,  not  only  by  their  manure,  but  their 
treading  ; but  whether  the  animal  is  not  as  much  dete- 
riorated by  driving  too  far,  as  the  land  is  benefited,  I 
must  leave  to  those  who  join  observation  to  experience, 
and  who  form  their  opinions  not  on  collective  authori- 
ties, the  result  of  custom,  but  on  single  facts,  which 
alone  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  general  conclusions. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 


I 

WHEN  we  reflect  wliat  a large,  and  valuable  pro- 
duce is  obtained  from  a small  spot  of  ground,  laid  down 
and  cultivated  in  the  garden  style,  it  is  a powerful  argu- 
ment in  favorof  a proportion  of  moderately  sized  farms, 
and  of  allotments  of  land  being  thrown  to  cottages,  by 
which  their  inmates,  if  industrious,  might  earn  a com- 
fortable subsistence.  Under  the  sections  cottages, 
and  the  poor,  this  subject  will  be  found  treated  at  some 
length;  but  on  every  occasion,  where  it  can  be  intro- 
duced with  propriety,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  the  public,  the  vast  advantages  that  would 
accrue  from  giving  a stimulus  to  honest  industry,  by 
the  hopes  of  an  adequate  reward. 

It  is  a common  and  a fatal  mistake  to  think  that  large 
estates  or  large  farms  are  desirable,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  their  being  so.  The  gentleman  of  fortune  is  conti- 
nually anxious  to  increase  his  estate  by  new  purchases, 
which  will  seldom  pay  him  more  than  4.1.  per  cent, 
while,  by  improving  what  he  already  possessed,  he 
might  make  10/.  In  the  same  manner,  the  cultivator 
wishes  to  lay  field  to  field,  and  farm  to  farm ; and,  in  the 
spirit  of  an  Alexander,  is  eager  to  conquer  new  soils, 
without  being  able  in  the  full  to  enjoy  the  old.  But 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  except  in  gardens,  scarcely 
an  acre  of  land  in  this  kingdom  is  yet  improved  to  the 
utmost,  and  that  it  is  more  profitable,  as  well  as  more 
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pleasant,  to  manage  a small  quantity  of  land  well,  than 
the  largest  extent  in  a negligent  way,  or  with  an  inade- 
quate capital. 

From  the  prevailing  nature  of  the  soil,  Berkshire  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  a fruit  county,  in  the  general  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  ; but  horticulture  is  well  under- 
stood, and  the  orchards  in  several  places,  though  seldom 
made  a principal  object  of  attention,  except  by  the 
poor,  are  not  unproductive  of  profit. 

The  gardens  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  are 
frequently  spacious,  and  managed  according  to  the 
most  improved  system.  They  produce  not  only  kitchen 
Vegetables,  but  also  the  choicest  fruits,  indigenous  and 
exotic.  The  green  houses  often  present  an  assemblage 
of  rare  and  beautiful  plants. 

Of  the  botanical  garden  at  White  Knights,  near 
Reading,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  it  is 
impossible  for  a votary  of  Flora  to  speak  in  adequate 
terms.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
spots  in  the  kingdom.  At  a considerable  expence,  and 
with  a degree  of  zeal  and  perseverance  for  which  his 
lordship  is  distinguished,  it  is  hot  only  furnished  with 
the  most  curious  plants  of  both  hemispheres,  and  many 
almost  unique  in  Britain ; but  the  arrangement  of  the 
hot  and  green  houses,  and  their  adaptation  for  the  va- 
rious purposes  required,  is  judicious  in  the  extreme.  In 
the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  the  science  of  Botany  has 
found  an  able  and  an  active  patron : his  skill  is  exten- 
sive arid  profound  ; and  his  whole  domain  bears  inter- 
nal evidence  of  a cultivated  and  correct  taste,  which 
would  do  honour  to  the  ample  fortune  he  was  born  to 
inherit.  ■ ' 

At  Buscot  Park,  the  gardener  has  lately  introduced 
a precaution  for  saying  the  blossoms  of  wall  fruit  from 
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frosts  and  blights,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  He 
suspends  canvas  from  the  top  of  the  wall ; and  under  this 
shelter,  ash  poles  or  small  stakes  are  placed,  to  prevent 
the  canvass  from  rubbing  against  the  blossoms.  The 
whole  is  removeable  at  pleasure.  An  inconvenience 
bad  been  found  in  the  use  of  nets,  from  their  retaining 
moisture.  But  this  plan,  however  excellent,  can  .only 
suit  persons  of  fortune,  or  the  gardener  who  is  to  make 
a living  by  his  fruit,  and  therefore  can  afford  to  be  at 
some  expence  for  its  preservation.  I do  not  recollect 
any  other  novelty,  except  what  may  be  found  in  books 
of  gardening,  or  dependent  on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor. 
The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Lovedcn’s  hot-houses  ar^ 
Warmed,  is  at  once  ingenious  aud  economical,  and  may 
serve  as  a model  for  others. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  principal  towns 
the  gardens  are  extensive,  and  cultivated  with  skill  and 
assiduity.  On  a few  acres  thus  managed,  many  fa* 
milies  are  maintained  in  credit,  and  live  in  comfort. 

Mr.  Mattingley  of  Faringdort  informed  me,  that  three 
brothers  who  followed  the  trade  of  gardening,  with  no 
more  land  than  four  or  five  acres,  which  however  was 
their  own,  supported  as  many  families  very  decently, 
and  gradually  acquired  a portion  of  wealth.  This  is  a 
strong  proof  of  my  position,  that  industry  and  judgment 
may  exert  themselves  with  effect  within  very  circum- 
scribed limits.* 

Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a town  or  large  village  that 
does  not  afford  an  example  of  one  or  more  persons  at 
the  same  time  gaining  a comfortable  independence  by 
the  fruits  of  their  toils  in  gardens  ; and  if  so  much  may 


* For  a still  more  remarkable  illustration  of  this  leading  principle,' 
see  chap.  xv.  sect.  7.  respecting  the  family  of  Anns. 
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be  raised  on  a very  few  acres  for  sale,  and  by  way  of 
surplus,  how  essentially  useful  and  encouraging  must  a 
home-plot  be  to  a cottager,  in  order  to  supply  his  family 
with  vegetables  and  roots,  even  if  he  should  have  little 
to  dispose  oft 

About  Reading,  there  are  nearly  forty  acres  in  gar- 
denage,  exclusive  of  private  gardens,  and  some  pretty 
extensive  nurseries.  The  soil  a rich  loam  and  sand, 
excellently  adapted  for  horticultural  purposes. 

Large  quantities  of  onions  are  raised  about  Reading, 
which  are  in  great  estimation  ; and  the  asparagus  beds 
contribute  to  the  supply  both  of  London  and  Bath. 
For  asparagus  the  soil  is  peculiarly  favourable. 

The  nurseries  are  not  inferior  for  management  and 
extent  to  any  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

in  the  vicinity  of  Newbury,  many  acres  of  land  are 
devoted  to  horticulture.  They  are  occupied  by  market 
gardeners,  who  carry  their  commodities  to  the  towns 
within  a great  distance,  and  deal  pretty  extensively  in 
seeds.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  plentiful  and  cheap 
about  Newbury.  Large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  raised 
for  sale  in  the  fields ; the  gardeners  contracting  with  the 
formers  for  a year’s  use  of  the  land,  for  which  they  pay 
a handsome  rent.  t 

Maidenhead  has  one  or  two  extensive  nurseries,  ap- 
parently well  filled  and  managed,  exclusive  of  its  pro- 
portion of  gardens,  both  private,  and  for  the  production' 
of  vegetables  for  sale.  In  the  garden  of  the  Sun  Inn, 
at  this  place,  I saw  a particular  kind  of  cucumber,  to 
which  the  gardener  gave  no  appropriate  name,  though 
it  seems  to  be  a variety  of  the  green  Turkey.  It  fre- 
quently grows  to  the  length  of  a foot,  and  is  smooth, 
straight,  and  fleshy. 

The  gardener  sows  in  hot  beds  about  the  5lh  of  Ja- 
nuary, 
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nuary,  and  has  fruit  fit  for  use  iri  March.  On  the  4th 
of  September  in  the  open  air,  but  on  original  hot  beds, 

I noticed  some  fruit  on  the  same  stalks  fit  for  slicing  and 
pickling,  and  some  of  extraordinary  size  standing  for 
seed.  To  the  admirers  of  cucumbers,  if  any  such  now 
remain,  this  information  will  probably  be  interesting. 
Any  guest  at  the  inn,  for  a trifling  compliment,  may 
have  a sufficient  quantity  of  seed  to  propagate  from ; 
but  it  seems  that,  in  proportion  as  melons  have  become 
a fashionable  object  of  luxury,  cucumbers  have  been 
falling  into  neglect  and  disuse.  They  are  certainly  of 
too  cold  a nature  for  this  climate,  and  I cannot  censure 
the  prevailing  taste. 

In  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  are  many  pretty  consi- 
derable apple,  and  several  pear  orchards,  particularly 
Where  the  soil  is  deep  and  adapted  to  the  nature  of  this 
valuable  fruit.  Little  cyder,  however,  is  made,  nor 
are  the  orchards  managed  with  that  degree  of  skill  and 
attention  which  is  seen  in  some  of  ihe  apple  counties. 
The  object  here  is  to  raise  a good  kind  of  eating  and 
keeping  apple,  or  one  fit  for  domestic  use.  The  best 
sorts  are  generally  sent  to  London,  either  by  the  Thames 
navigation,  or  in  waggons. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  likewise,  apples  and 
pears  are  cultivated  pretty  generally  in  favorable  situa- 
tions ; and  though  the  orchards  are  seldom  large,  when 
the  fruit  hits,  as  it  is  termed,  a poor  man  will  sometimes 
raise  enough  to  pay  his  reni,  besi  Jes  saving  a part  for 
himself. 

On  the  Chalk  district,  the  gifts  of  Pomona  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  liberally  bestowed.  A loamy  clay  soil 
is  undoubtedly  best  adapted  for  apples  and  pears. 

In  the  Vale  of  the  Kennet,  the  soil  is  generally  too 
light  for  this  kind  of  fruit.  After  the  trees  have  been 
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planted  about  Newbury  for  a few  years,  their  trunks 
become  cankered  and  unhealthy,  and  the  branches 
gradually  decay.  “ It  is  only,”  says  Mr.  Bicheno, 
“ within  these  three  or  four  years  that  the  American 
blight,  as  it  is  called  near  London,  has  committed  any 
ravages  on  the  apple  trees  among  us.”  This  pest, 
which  is  of  animal  origin,  has  already  extended  as  for 
as  Oxford,  and  perhaps  much  further. 

About  Wantage,  with  a proportion  of  apple  orchards, 
they  have  likewise  cherry  orchards.  Cherries,  indeed, 
are  among  the  principal  fruits  produced  in  this  county ; 
but  however  grateful  they  may  be  to  the  palate,  and 
however  profitable  in  a good  year,  where  there  is  a ready 
sale,  they  are  much  less  fo  be  depended  on  than  apples. 
“ I would  not  give  one  go  >d  apple  tree,”  said  a poor 
fellow,  one  of  my  parishioners  in  Hurley,  “ for  ten 
cherry  trees.  I can  keep  apples  till  they  are  waited 
for  sale  or  use  ; but  cherries  will  burst  or  drop,  if  they 
are  not  gathered  when  ripe,  and  we  are  not  always  cer- 
tain of  a market  for  them.”  They  suit,  however,  a great 
variety  of  soils,  and  arc  cultivated  abundantly  about 
Coxwell,  the  Hagboumes,  Blewbury,  Hurley,  and 
many  other  places.  According  to  the  situation,  they 
are  sent  to  Bath,  London,  Oxford,  &o.  About  the 
Ilagbourncs  they  are  found  to  be  very  productive.  The  ' 
May  dukes  and  the  heart  cherries  are  in  most  estima- 
tion. During  the  season,  many  persons  make  a living 
by  gathering  and  selling  this  kind  of  crop. 

A composition  of  lime  and  night  soil  laid  on  young 
cherry  trees  with  a brush,  is  found  to  promote  the 
growth  of  them  wonderfully ; and  it  is  said  to  have  the 
same  effect  on  apple  trees. 

Cherries  are  chiefly  eaten  in  the  dessert,  or  infused 
into  brandy,  partici^arly  the  black  hearts.  They  are 
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aot  considered  as  a very  wholesome  fruit  in  any  state  j. 
and  manufactured  with  brandy,  they  must  inevitably 
be  injurious  to  health. 

The  gum  exuding  from  the  cherry  tree  is  not  inferior 
to  gum  Arabic,  and  might,  in  hot  weather,  be  collected 
with  advantage-  The  wood  is  hard  and  tough , and  is 
valuable  tp  the  turner  and  (o  the  cabinet  maker.  It  is 
sometimes  stained  to  imitate  mahogany. 

As  apples  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  sale,  or  for  do- 
mestic use,  the  best  method  of  preserving  them  may  be 
Useful  to  be  known.  Gather  them  when  the  trees  and 
fruit  are  quite  dry,  and  sufficiently  ripe.  The  best  time 
of  the  day  is  from  eleven  to  four.  Take  care  not  to 
bruise  them ; put  them,  when  gathered,  into  a dry 
place,  to  sweat  for.  about  a fortnight : wipe  them  care- 
fully, then  lay  them  on  clean  straw  two  or  three  layers  . 
thick ; but  if  there  should  be  a scarcity  of  room,  se-  . 
veral  more  layers  may  be  laid  one  upon  another,  and 
tlie  whole  covered  with  dry  straw  a foot  thick,  to  ex- 
clude the  frost  and  damps. 

The  wood  of  apple  trees  is  tolerably  hard,  and  turns 
very  clean.  The  orchards  in  which  apples  and  cher- 
ries are  planted,  are  generally  in  grass,  and  mowed  or 
fed.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  tilled  in  the  garden 
style,  or  by  means  of  ploughs.  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Mil- 
ton,  near  Abingdon,  has  made  a plantation  of  apples 
and  cherries,  extending  over  twenty-one  acres.  This 
is  the  largest  in  the  county  I recollect  having  heard  of. 
In  this  space  540  trees  only  are  planted ; and  part  is 
plowed,  and  part  in  grass. 

Were  more  attention  paid  to  orchards,  they  would 
be  found  extremely  productive,  provided  the  kind  of 
fruit  trees  were  judiciously  adapted  to  the  soil.  But 
whatever  would  tend  to  draw  off  the  farmer’s  regard 
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his  corn  crops,  coaid  scarcely  be  considered  as  a benefit 
to  himself,  or  to  the  community.  The  cottager,  how- 
ever, mjght  ad  vantageously  be  allowed  his  little  orchard, 
as  well  as  his  kitchen  garden.*  This  is  indeed  fre- 
quently the  case  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  and 
I could  wish  it  were  more  generally  so  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  The  annual  expence  of  fruit  trees  is  but 
trifling,  the  profits  are  sometimes  immense.  On  such 
casualty  crops,  however,  it  is  imposssible  to  enter  into 
calculations.  If  there  is  a full  crop  once  in  five  years, 
and  an  average  crop  once  in  three  years,  it  is  as  much 
as  can  fairly  be  expected. 

* At  Wythani,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  the  culture  of  strawberriee 
i*  found  very  productive.  The  soil  seems  to  b«  well  adapted  for  them, 
and  the  convenience  of  a near  market,  and  sure  demand,  keeps  up  th« 
exertions  of  those  who  have  appropriated  their  gardens  to  this  produce. 
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IT  is  an  observation  confirmed  by  universal  suffrage, 
that  in  every  part  of  the  island  the  quantify  of  standard 
timber  has  been  diminishing  most  perceptibly  within 
the  last  half  century.  The  facilities  which  canals  and 
navigable  rivers  afford  for  the  general  use  of  coals,  may 
have  rendered  under-wood  in  many  places  less  valu- 
able ; and  from  the  increased  demand  for  corn,  cop- 
pices have  probably  been  grubbed  up,  and  the  land 
turned  into  aration  on  consistent  principles  ; but  why 
forest  timber  should  be  neglected  to  be  planted,  or  what 
existed,  to  be  devoted  to  the  axe,  must  be  ascribed  to 
causes  in  which  prudence  had  no  share,  and  policy  was 
disregarded. 

Oak,  elm;  and  ash,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  are 
nearly  doubled  in  price ; yet  this  has  not  operated  in 
favor  of  new  plantations,  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  con* 
sumption  of  the  old.  The  cause  is  obvious,  and 
thing  but  legislative  authority  can  Check  the  evil. 
When  neither  the  interests  of  descendants,  nor  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  have  any  effect  on  the  conduct  cf  proprie- 
tors of  woodlands,  it  is  time  that  the  controul  should  be 
delegated  to  other  hands,  and  that  the  sanctions  and 
inflictions  of  laws  should  lie  called  in  as  auxiliaries  to 
produce  what  a sense  of  duty  fails  to  do. 

On  private  estates  in  general,  no  sooner  is  a difficulty 
x 2 felt, 
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felt,  or  an  incumbrance  to  be  wiped  off,  than  the  axe  is 
applied  to  the  patrimonial  groves,  and  the  fond  hopes 
and  prudent  cares  of  a virtuous  ancestry  are  sacrificed 
to  some  temporary  accommodation  of  their  posterity. 
It  is  nothing  unusual,  indeed,  for  a father  to  join  his 
next  heir,  even  when  estates  are  entailed,  and  waste 
cannot  be  safely  committed  by  either  singly,  in  cutting 
down  timber,  and  dividing  the  produce,  in  order  to 
support  their  respective  extravagance  and  love  of  dis- 
sipation. But  no  sooner  does  a young  man  come  to 
the  possession  of  his  estate,  than  he  commonly  strips  it 
of  its  woods  ; and  lets  in  the  light,  as  it  is  termed,  on 
his  native  mansion,  in  order  to  discharge  the  debts  h« 
has  often  wantonly  contracted.  A law,  therefore,  to 
restrain  any  person  from  cutting  down  trees,  not  ar- 
rived at  perfection,  and  to  oblige  him  to  plant  two  in  a 
suitable  situation,  in  the  room  of  each  felled,  could  nei- 
ther be  arbitrary  nor  unjust.  Or  if  this  plan  should  be 
objected  to,  a heavy  tax,  ad  valorem , should  be  imposed 
on  the  seller  of  timber  below  a certain  size,  and  to  in- 
crease with  the  magnitude  of  the  fall  within  a limited 
number  of  years. 

But  if  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  appearances  in  young  gentlemen,  with  mo- 
derate allowances,  before  they  come  into  possession  of 
their  estates — if  large  expences,  families,  and  a wish  to 
provide  for  the  younger  branches  of  them,  should  be 
allowed  as  legitimate  pleas  for  private  persons  cutting 
down  timber  to  a disadvantage,  or  improperly,  what  ex- 
cuse can  he  made  for  the  neglect  of  public  property — of 
royal  forests  and  woods,  which  have  justly  been  con- 
sidered as  nurseries  of  timber  for  the  navy,  and  a sacred 
deposit  which  should  not  rashly  be  touched,  or  itnpro- 
yidently  managed  1 
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When  I adveTt  to  the  state  of  Windsor  Forest,  •which 
alone  falls  within  irty  survey,  I hope  I shall  not  be 
guilty  of  obtrusion  or  indecoTum,  in  any  remarks  which 
I am  officially  called  on  to  make.  The  inclosed  lands 
belonging  to  the  Crown,  including  woods  and  water, 
amount  to  5,454  acres  2 roods  0 poles.  These,  par- 
taking Of  the  nature  of  private  property,  are  managed 
in  the  best  manner;  and  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  on  them  are  truly  worthy  pf  a patriot  King, 
and  the  zeal  and  attention  of  those  to  whom  his  Majesty 
has  delegated  any  part  of  the  trust  of  superinteudance  ' 
and  direction. 

But  the  open  forest  land,  including  heaths  and  water, 
comprising  no  less  than  24,519  acres  2 roods  38  poles,* 
fiom  the  right  of  commons,  which  is  too  frequently  sy- 


* The  other  divisions  of  Windsor  Forest  are : encroachments  about 
eoo  acres ; private  property  29,025  acres  2 roods  36  poles,  making  in  all 
an  aggregate  of  59,600  acres. 

“ The  Forest  is  under  the  government  and  superintendance  of  Hi* 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  lord  warden,  who  appoints  his  de- 
puty lieutenant,  the  rangers  or  head  keepers  of  the  several  walks,  and 
the  under  keepers. 

M The  powers  of  the  chief  justice  in  Eyre  are  fallen  into  total  disuse, 
and  the  lord  warden  now  exercises  all  the  controlling  powers  in  his  civil 
Character,  as  the  immediate  representative  of  the  King.  The  surveyor 
general  of  the  woods  manages  and  disposes  of  the  timber,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 

“ The  exercise  of  such  rights  of  commoning  as  still  exist  in  the  Forest, 
is  much  abused  by  overstocking,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  King’s 
deer,  many  of  whieb  die  every  year  for  want  of  sustenance. 

" The  Kate  of  the  Forest,  in  respect  to  the  manifold  innovations  prac- 
tised in  every  department,  has  called  forth  legislative  interposition,  and 
the  subject  is  most  likely  to  go  again  before  parliament  for  increased  au- 
thority, to  place  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  subject  within  pre- 
scribed bounds,  for  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  their  respective  in- 
terests.*’— Jo  an  SrcxsR,  Esj. 

nominous 
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nonimous  to  the  right  of  trespass,  in  its  present  state, 
bids  defiance  to  rational  improvement;  and  must  remain- 
unproductive  or  useless,  till  some  means  are  adopted  of 
separating  private  from  public  claims,  and  throwing 
them  respectively  into  severalty. 

“ The  major  part  of  the  timber  is  old  and  decayed. 
Some  of  the  trees  indeed  are  in  an  improving  state ; but 
most  are  at  their  full  growth.  Upon  a conjectural  esti- 
mation, the  whole  of  the  timber  in  the  Forest,  of  every 
description,  is  supposed  to  be  worth  near  20i),000/.” 

I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  my  informant  i& 
correct ; and  I have  only  to  observe,  that  one  tenth  of 
the  land,  properly  planted  and  secured,  would  produce 
timber  to  a greater  value,  and  of  a superior  description, 
to  the  whole  under  existing  circumstances.  In  passing- 
through  Windsor  Forest,  which  in  point  of  local  beauty 
yields  to  none,  and  where  a great  part  of  the  soil  is  fa- 
vorable for  the  production  of  oak,  and  other  valuable 
kinds  of  trees,  it  is  really  painful  to  see  the  sapling  top- 
ped, the  venerable  standard  denuded  of  its  branches  by 
time  or  violence,  a scanty  herbage,  and  a miserable 
stock,  where  corn  might  wave,  and  future  navies  grow. 

To  encourage  the  growth  of  timber,  it  would  pro- 
bably be  equally  politic  to  propose  rewards,  as  to  hold 
out  penalties  for  its  premature  destruction.  And,  in 
order  to  render  rewards  most  effectual,  they  should  be 
both  of  a public  and  a private  nature.  If  the  planter  of 
any  given  quantity  of  trees  on  his  own  estate  should  re- 
ceive a premium  from  government,  it  would  be  his  duty 
in  return,  to  encourage  the  tenant  who  planted  or  reared 
trees  on  his  farm.  The  union  of  different  interests  alone 
pan  accomplish  this  national  object,  which  the  circum- 
stances of  our  situation  render  daily  more  important. 

I would  even  propose,  that  in  every  lease  of  lands, 
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the  tenant  should  be  bound,  on  liberal  conditions,  to 
plant  or  manage  a certain  quantity  of  timber,  from, 
which  he  was  to  derive  an  advantage  proportionate  to 
his  success  and  his  care.  In  every  parish,  and  almost 
on  every  farm,  there  are  spots  of  land  now  totally  use- 
less, which  might  be  advantageously  planted  with  trees. 
A generous  and  enlightened  proprietor  of  land  will  not 
always  calculate  on  what  will  yield  a profit  to  himself ; 
he  extends  his  views  to  posterity,  and  anticipates  its 
praise  for  his  services.  He  will  consider  the  plantations 
he  has  reared  as  monuments  of  his  fame,  and  as  sources 
of  wealth  to  his  country  and  his  family.  Influenced  by 
such  considerations,  selfish  views  will  be  absorbed  in 
patriotic  exertions,  and  man  will  blush  to  have  it 
thought  that  he  has  lived  for  himself  alone.  , 

At  present,  trees  are.  chiefly  confined  to  hedge  rows, 
where  certainly  they  are  most  injurious,  and  are  least 
likely  to  meet  with  protection.  Or  if  separate  planta- 
tions are  made,  for  want  of  due  fencing,  they  are  fre- 
quently exposed  to  the  ravages  of  men  and  of  animals, 
and  not  half  of  them  come  to  maturity.  To  these  ge- 
neral remarks,  however,  which  apply. to  the  kingdom 
at  large,  there  are  many  praise- worthy  exceptions. 
The  woods  of  several  gentlemen  of  this  county  in  par* 
ticular,  are  extremely  well  managed  ; and  it  is  only  to 
be  regretted  that  a spirit  for  planting  has  not  more  ex- 
tensively prevailed,  where  it  might  have  been  exerted 
with  advantage. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  there  are  many 
checks  and  hindrances  to  planting  trees,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  tenures.  A lease-hold,  a life-hold,  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  church  and  to  corporations,  or,  in  other 
words,  whatever  is  in  mortmain,  will  commonly  be  ill 
wooded  and  unimproved.  *' 
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“ In  church  leases,”  says  a sehsible  remarkcr  of  this 
county,  ft  there  is  frequently  a covenant  to  reserve  the 
timber.  The  lessors  pay  no  regard  to  its  preservation, 
and  the  community  frequently  suffers  from  this  valu- 
able article,  belonging  as  it  were  to  an  unknown  tenant 
always  in  reversion.  I neter  saw  a church  estate  well 
timbered,  where  the  timber  belonged  to  the  church.” 

The  best  wooded  tracks  in  Berkshire,  exclusive  of 
the  Forest,  are  to  the  south  of  the  Kennet,  several  pa- 
rishes on  the  north,  and  along  the  banks  of  tire  Thames, 
at  intervals,  and  some  miles  interior,  from  Streatley  to 
Cookham,  Where  there  are  entire  woods  of  beech.  Bag- 
ley  wood,*  near  Oxford,  likewise  deserves  to  be  parti- 
cularized. Except  in  hedge  rows,  or  in  parks,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  standard  trees  grows  in  those  dis- 
tricts. The  whole  quantity  of  wood  land  exceeds 
30,000  acres,  and  its  average  value  is  as  many  guineas 
per  annum. 


1.  FOREST  TREES, 

» 

Oaks. — On  all  the  strong  loams,  clays,  and  sour 
lands  of  Berkshire,  of  which  there  is  a large  quantity, 
the  oak  will  thrive  luxuriantly  ; but,  except  iu  hedge 


* Bagley  wood  is  one  of  the  largest  in  this  part  of  the  county,  but  it 
is  not  rendered  so  productive  as  it  might  be,  under  a better  system.  It 
belongs  to  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  and  is  extra  parochial,  but  com- 
monable to  the  parishes  of  South  Hinksey,  Radley,  and  Sunningwell,  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  diapelry  of  Kennington. 

There  are  pine  inclosed  coppices,  one  of  which  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  they  are  cut  once  every  ten  years. 

The  open  part  of  the  wood  produces  oak  chiefly,  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity. 
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rows,  parks,  and  mixed  with  coppice  wood,  there  are 
few  native  woods  or  plantations  of  this  estimable  tree. 
The  finest  oaks,  in  any  number,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Forest,  and  on  the  south  of  the  Kcnnet.  In  Hampstead 
Marshall  Park,  about  seven  years  since,  some  were  cut 
down  which  sold  for  60/.  and  65/.  a piece.  Evelyn,  in 
his  “ Sylva,”  mentions  some  remarkably  fine  oaks  in 
Donnington  park,  near  Newbury,  and  regrets  that  so 
valuable  a kind  should  be  lost.  .It  is  not  probable,, 
however,  that  they  were  of  a diiferent  species ; but  from 
the  favorableness  of  the  soil,  and  their  age,  which  tra- 
dition fixed  at  300  years,  they  had  become  very  large 
in  their  dimensions,  and  close  in  their  grain.  Certain 
it  is,  that  no  oaks  of  any  great  value  now  grow  there, 
their  place  being  chiefly  occnpied  by  the  elm,  and  a 
few  beeches,  with  very  patulous  branches. 

About  Sparsholt  are  some  fine  oaks.  At  Milton  some' 
oak  plantations;  and  at  Radley  and  in  Baglcy  wOod~ 
they  flourish  extremely.  The  greatest  part,  however, 
are  confined  to  coppices,  which  generally  contain  a 
Sprinkling  of  them.  In  some  fcw*placcs  the  coppices 
are  entirely  composed  of  them. 

I saw  good  oaks  in  some  places  in  the  Chalk  district, 
which  shews  that  they  may  be  raised  in  very  various 
kinds  of  soils.  As  they  arc  slow  growers,  however,  and 
a tree  75  years  old  will  seldom  yield  more  than  a ton  of 
wood,  though  at  double  that  age  it  will  contain  seven 
or  eight  tons,  the  return  is  so  remote,  that  private  per- 
sons require  some  stimulus  to  plant  them.  Add  to 
this,  the  demand  for  bark,  whose  value  is  yearly  in- 
creasing, and  which  is  most  valuable  on  trees  that  arc 
young,  and  then  it  will  not  appear  extraordinary,  that 
even  where  they  have  been  planted,  they  are  cut  down 
before  they  reach  maturity.  In  short,  parliamentary 
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regulations  are  indispensably  necessary  to  promote  tlte 
culture  and  preservation  of  a tree  which  sees  several 
generations  pass  away,  before  it  arrives  at  perfection. 

Elm. — This  tree  is  principally  confined  to  hedge 
rows,  and  is  too  frequently  shredded,*  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  the  proprietor,  though  no  doubt  profitable  to 
the  farmer. 

In  parks,  however,  and  where  they  are  protected 
from  the  bill  and  the  axe,  they  frequently  attain  to  a 
great  size.  Round  Newbury  they  flourish  very  much. 
“ On  the  estate  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Andrews,  a few 
years  ago,  elms  were  cut  that  measured  from  17  to  20 
feet  in  circumference,  at  one  foot  from  (he  ground,  and 
running  in  a proportional  size  to  the  height  of  30  or  40 
feet.  This  is  below  rather  than  above  their  measure- 
ment. From  the  number  of  concentric  circles,  they 
appeared  to  have  been  planted  about  130  years. ”+ 

Titc  wych  elm,  a vauiety  of  the  common  elm,  is  not 
un  frequent. 

Ash. — The  ash  is  often  found  in  hedge  rows,  but  too 
frequently  in  a pollard  state.  Its  leaves  and  shade  in- 
deed are  unfriendly  to  vegetation  ; but  from  the  value 
of  its  wood,  it  is  entitled  to  more  attention  than  it  usu- 


* “ In  some  pares  of  the  Vale,”  says  a remarker  on  the  original  Re- 
port, “ this  vile  custom  prevails ; and  to  shew  the  evil  of  it,  I know  a 
parish  where  there  are  scarcely  any  large  elms,  all  of  them  being  lopped. 
By  some  accident  or  other,  however,  two  elms  which  had  never  been 
lopped,  were  cut  down,  and  had,  if  I recollect  right,  twelve  or  thirteen 
loads  of  timber  in  them.” 

“ Planting  trees  in  hedges,”  observes  another,  " is  highly  improper. 
They  injure  whatever  grows  tinder  them,  and  occasion  more  loss  than 
the  timber  is  worth.  In  nooks,  corners,  pits,  and  other  vacant  spaces, 
trees  may  always  be  planted  to  advantage.” 
f Mr.  Bicheno. 
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ally  receives.  In  many  situations,  it  is  a very  profitable 
tree  to  plant. 

In  young  plantations,  of  which  Mr.  Loveden  and 
other  gentlemen  have  several,  ash  poles  are  cut,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  intended,  every  seven  or  more  years. 
They  arc  applicable  to  many  agricultural  purposes, 
and  are  found  to  be  sufficiently  profitable,  though  less 
so  than  willows  and  osiers. 

Beech. — With  the  exception  of  hazlc,  beech  is  by 
far  the  most  plentiful  of  any  plantations  in  this  county. 
For  its  production,  the  chalk  soil  is  excellently  adapted, 
and  the  proprietors  of  land  in  tire  upper  part  of  that 
district  more  particularly,  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  advantages  it  offers.  The  banks  of  the  Thames,  as 
far  as  the  chalk  extends,  are  frequently  fringed  with 
beautiful  woods  of  beech,  and  to  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  miles  inwards,  we  find  some  extensive  planta- 
tions of  this  kind.  Those  woods  which  are  most  re- 
mote from  navigations  are  drawn  and  applied  princi- 
pally for  home  purposes,  and  for  firing.  Such  as  offer 
facilities  for  conveyance  to  London,  arc  cut  into  planks, 
&c.  and  sent  to  that  great  emporium,  and  arc  manufac- 
tured into  chairs,  bedsteads,  coach  fellies,  &c. ; besides 
immense  quantities  intended  for  firing.  When  cut  into 
billet  for  fuel,  they  are  worth  from  1/.  16?.  to  2 l.  2s.  a 
load.  A foot  worth  Id.  makes  four  faggots;  and  a score, 
is  sold  about  Streatley,  P^ngbournc,  and  other  places, 
for  5.?. 

About  Hurley,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other 
beech  woods,  they  are  not  felled  regularly  ; but  as  it, 
is  found  advisable  to  cut  some  annually,  they  are  ge-, 
nerally  apportioned  according  to  their  growth,  and  a 
part  cleared  of  all  the  trees  that  appear  sizeable.  On 
average,  they  net  about  1/.  per  acre  annually. 
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The  beautiful  beech  woods  belonging  to  G.  Vansit- 
larf,  Esq.  of  Bisham  Abbey,  are  thinned,  or  drawn, 
every  ten  years.  When  about  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
old,  they  attain  a very  respectable  size.  The  largest 
only  are  cut.  I was  informed  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  Basil* 
don,  that  beech  cut  in  that  neighbourhood  for  timber, 
will  contain  twenty  feet  of  timber  and  upwards  ; and 
lower  down  the  Thames,  the  soil  seems  still  more  pro- 
pitious for  their  growth,  and  therefore,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, they  are  still  more  profitable. 

The  beech  woods  are  generally  well  manager!. 

wilder. — This  wood,  though  not  much  valued  in  most 
places,  about  Newbury  is  of  considerable  importance. 
It  serves  to  plant  the  bogs,  where  little  else  would  grow, 
and  at  the  same  time  encourages  the  vegetation  of  herb- 
age, of  which  the  horse  seems  fond,  though  probably 
fVom  the  want  of  better. 

The  alder  furnishes  handles  to  rakes,  prongs,  mops, 
besoms,  and  to  every  other  utensil  used  by  the  husband- 
man am}'  housewife.  Many  hundreds  of  dozens  of 
prongs  and  rakes  are  annually  sent  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newbury  into  the  west  of  England.  At  eight, 
or  at  most  nine  years  growth,  the  alder  is  convertible 
fo  those  purposes. 

Spanish  Chesnul. — I mention  this  valuable  tree  merely 
(o  encourage  its  pointing.  In  point  of  value  and  utility, 
it  is  only  inferior  to  the  oak,  w hich  it  will  even  exceed 
in  longevity.  The  Tortworth  chesnut  is  proved  to  have 
st  ood  ever  since  the  year  1 150,  and  appears  then  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  its  age  and  size.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  is  extremely  durable : some  of  the  oldest  buildings 
in  London  are  said  to  be  timbered  with  it. 

1 noticed  some  fine  trees  of  this  kind  at  Kingston 
Lisle,  in  the  parish  of  Spars  holt.  A rich  loamy  soil 
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suits  it  best.  How  many  fine  situations  then  docs  Berk- 
shire present  for  its  growth ! / 

Walnut. — Of  this  tree  there  is  a great  deficiency  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  though  it  equally  invites 
cultivation  by  its  fruit  and  the  value  of  its  timber.  I 
am  unable  to  indicate  in  tills  county  any  considerable 
number  of  trees  of  this  kind  ; but  though  it  thrives  best 
on  a rich  loamy  soil,  it  will  grow  very  well  on  strong 
ground,  if  the  staple  be  chalk.  Hence  the  prospect  of 
success  which  would  attend  its  being  planted  here. 

The  wood  has  long  been  in  great  demand  for  gun 
stocks.  It  will  sell  for  as  much  or  more  by  the  foot  a# 
the  best  oak. 

The  fir,  the  larch,  the  sycamore,  the  lime,  the  horse 
chesnut,  the  plane,  the  poplar,  and  various  other  trees, 
are  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  ornamental  plantations,  or  round 
' gentlemens’  seats,  and  therefore  require  no  further1  • 
notice. 


2.  HASLE,  AND  COPPICE  WOOD,  &C. 

In  places  at  any  distance  from  navigations,  coppice 
wood  is  an  object  of  importance  for  fuel,  as  well  as  for 
various  other  useful  purposes.  On  the  Berkshire  downs 
the  hazle  is  the  most  common  tree  or  shrub,  as  it  will 
thrive  on  the  most  arid  spots,  and  form  a hedge  where 
white  thorn  cannot  be  reared  ; and  exclusive  of  its  uti- 
lity in  these  respects,  it  is  convertible  to  numerous  pur- 
poses, and  enters  into  the  composition  of  almost  all 
kinds  of  underwoods. 

The  coppices  in  Berkshire  are  frequent  in  almost 
every  part,  and  some  of  them  extensive-  According  to 
soil  and  situation,  they  are  cut  at  longer  or  shorter  in- 
tervals, and  produce  more  dr  less  money. 
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On  the  downs,  they  usually  stand  from  ten  to  twelve 
years,  and  then  will  not  sell  for  more  than  from  61.  id 
91.  per  acre. 

At  W itham  they  are  cut  every  ten  years,  and  yield 
about  10/.  per  acre. 

At  Radley,  where  the  soil  on  which  they  grow  is 
richer,  they  are  fit  for  use  in  nine  years,  and  produce 
12/.  per  acre. 

At  Cookham,  and  other  neighbouring  parishes,  they 
are  cut  every  seven  years  for  hoops,  hop-poles,  stakes, 
hurdles,  &c.  and  produce,  when  manufactured,  consi- 
derable sums,  besides  furnishing  employment  to  nume- 
rous hands. 

In  other  parishes,  wherethere  are  considerable  portions 
of  underwood,  and  the  soil  favorable,  the  coppices  are 
cut  in  seven  or  eight  years,  and  yield,  on  an  average, 
1/.  per  acre,  and  sometimes  more. 

In  the  Vale  of  the  Kennet,  the  trade  in  coppice  deal- 
ing is  considerable.  The  demand  for  hoops  and  brooms, 
which  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  London,  has  fur- 
nished a staple  employment  for  the  poor  in  winter,  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  navigations. 

In  1794,  Frederic  Page,  Esq.  of  Newbury,  thus  states 
the  hoop  trade : 


Names  of 

Number  in 

Price. 

hoops. 

each  bundle. 

s.  d. 

Middling 

120 

7 0 

Long  pipe 

do. 

6 0 

Short  pipe 

do. 

5 0 

Hogshead 

do. 

3 0 

Barrel 

do. 

2 0 

Kilderkin 

180 

2 6 

Firkin 

240 

do. 

Long  pink 

320 

do. 

Short 
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Hoops.  Number.  Price. 

Short  pink  320  9s.  6d. 

Tumbril  480  do. 

Bottle  do.  do. 

“ From  Aldermaston  wharf,  where  this  trade  is  prin- 
cipally carried  on,  the  freight  is  fivepence  per  bundle, 
which  is  paid  by  the  seller. 

u The  hoops  are  made  of  willow,  ash,  and  hazle. 
Birch  is  sometimes  used,  but  this  is  more  profitable  in 
brooms,  which  are  sold  to  the  dealers  in  London  by  the 
load,  of  sixty  bundles,  twenty  bundles  of  which  are 
called  stable,  and  consist  of  one  dozen  in  each  bundle  ; 
twenty  twopenny,  two  dozen  in  each  ; and  twenty  com- 
mon, two  dozen  each.  The  price  of  a load  this  year  is 
five  guineas,  the  freight  one  guinea.” 

3.  WILLOWS. 

For  the  most  part,  the  numerous  willow  tribe  are 
aquatics;  and  if  planted  in  wet  and  marshy  situations, 
their  foliage  is  found  to  increase  the  purity  of  the  air,  a 
powerful  argument,  independent  of  the  profit  they 
yield,  for  cultivating  them  as  extensively  as  possible, 
where  putrid  miasmata  are  apt  to  generate  diseases. 

It  is  a trite  proverb,  but  a true  one,  “ that  a willow 
will  purchase  a horse,  before  an  oak  will  find  him  a 
saddle.”  This  belief  is  so  generally  acted  on,  that  we 
find  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  planting  wil- 
lows, at  a considerable  expence,  on  land  which  was  pro- 
bably a mere  bog  before;  and  they  are  well  rewarded 
for  their  pains. 

The  willows  most  commonly  cultivated  are  the  crack 
or  snap  willow,  the  white  willow,  and  the  Dutch  wil- 
low. For  upland  situations,  the  yellow  and  the  red 
. . willow 
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willow  are  best ; but  an  adaptation  to  soil  and  situation 
is  not  always  regarded,  from  an  inacquaintance  with 
the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  different  species. 

Pollard  willows,  since  they  have  been  manufactured 
into  ladies’  hats,  liave  sold  from  2s.  to  3s.  fid.  a foot. 
On  the  wharf  at  Locblade,  I observed  many  trunks 
lying,  in  order  to  be  carried  to  London  for  that  pure 
pose. 

But  the  value  of  willows  little  depends  on  this  fanci- 
ful trade.  For  laths,  gates,  hurdles,  poles,  &c.  they 
are  of  vast  consequence  in  the  business  of  a farm.  Tbt* 
poles  arc  usually  cut  when  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
and,  if  thinned  out  properly  the  first  or  second  year, 
will  be  worth  from  Js.  8 d.  to  2s.  6 d.  a pair. 

They  are  propagated  by  sets  of  different  lengths,  from 
four  to  ten  feet;  but  (he  best  way  is  to  lay  poles  of 
about  eight  years  growth,  and  which  will  be  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  feet  long,  in  suitable  situations,  and  to 
cover  them  at  intervals  with  turf  or  earth.  In  the  spaces 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  air,  they  throw  out  shoots 
freely,  which  grow  to  the  length  of  six  or  eight  feet  the 
first  year,  and  are  cut  and  sold  to  the  basket  makers. 
Perhaps  they  are  always  most  profitable  if  cut  annually. 
This  kind  of  horizontal  planting  improves  the  vigour 
of  the  shoots,  and  is  successfully  practised  by  Mr.  Tull, 
of  Chamber  House,  and  Eome  few  others. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  St.  John,  and  other  gentlemen  near 
Oakingliaro,  have  another  method  of  propagating  wil- 
lows. Where  trees  of  this  kind  are  too  thinly  planted, 
they  bend  down,  notch,  and  peg  the  poles  on  each  side, 
and  then  cover  them,  as  in  the  preceding  mode,  with 
mould  or  sod.  The  result  is  similar. 

Osiers. — Of  all  the  willow  kind,  the  osier,  or  salts  vi- 
mi/ialis,  is  the  most  profitable,  and  it  is  cultivated  here 
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with  a degree  of  care  and  success  unknown  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom  that  I have  heard  of.  Since  thd 
finer  kinds  of  basket  work  have  been  in  fashion,  the  de- 
mand is  considerable,  and  the  commodity  is  likely  to 
maintain  its  price. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  on  its  islands, 
are  numerous  osier  beds,  and  in  every  suitable  situation, 
though  not  close  to  the  river,  plantations  of  this  kind 
are  becoming  an  object  of  attention.  Mr.  Loveden, 
and  many  other  gentlemen,  have  planted  considerable 
quantities  of  osiers,  and  find  them  extremely  produc- 
tive ; but  it  is  chiefly  on  the  Kennet  and  the  Loddon, 
that  the  management  of  the  osier  beds  demands  parti- 
cular notice. 

On  the  latter,  says  Mr.  Nicholls,  **  an  improvement 
in  the  appropriation  of  the  wet  and  low  parts  of  the 
meadows  has  lately  been  adopted  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, which  is  to  dig  and  plant  such  parts  with  osiers. 
The  sward,  for  this  purpose,  is  turned  in  one  spit  deep, 
and  planted  with  foot  sets  in  the  usual  method,  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March . The  expence  of  digging,  planting, 
purchasing,  and  cutting  the  sets,  amounted  to  about 
14/.  per  acre ; and  if  the  plantations  arc  kept  clean 
hoed,  the  clear  produce  after  the  first  year  will  average 
about  8/.  per  acre  per  annum,  if  the  price  continues  as 
high  for  the  rods  as  at  present,  which  is  not  very  pro- 
bable, from  the  increasing  plantations. 

The  sorts  are  the  yellow  Spanish  osier,  the  French 
for  fine  work,  and  a variety  of  the  latter,  known  here  by 
the  name  of  the  New  kind,  which  grows  nearly  to  the 
size  of  the  Spaniard,  and  is  exceedingly  tough  and  use- 
ful.” 

Along  the  line  of  the  Kennet,  particularly  about 
Aldermaston,  Wasing,  Woolhampton,  Brimpton,  and 
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Thatclmm,  there  nfe  very  extensive  and  well  managed 
Osier  beds,  chiefly  planted  where  the  peat  has  been  dug 
out.  The  expence  of  levelling  and  planting  will  cost 
about  £0/.  per  acre  ; and  if  hoed  six  times  a year,  which 
is  the  practice  of  Mr.  Tull,  the  cxpence  will  lie  two 
guineas  jxtr  acre  annually,  while  the  produce  will  be 
from  12/.  to  15/.,  sometimes  more,  from  which  rent, 
however,  is  to  he  deducted.  It  is  found  that  osiers 
thrive  best  where  the  beds  are  sufficiently  moist,  but  not 
liable  to  be  long  under  water.  Not  a weed  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  plantations  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  Mr.  Tull,  and 
Others,  who  follow  the  improved  modes  of  culture. 

The  proprietors  sell  the  osiers  to  tire  wbiteners,  who 
employ  many  hands  during  the  spring  in  preparing 
them  for  the  basket  makers.  They  are  made  up  into 
bolts,  anti  the  greatest  part  is  conveyed  by  the  Thames 
to  London.* 

Furze. — On  several  of  the  wastes  and  commons  we 
find  furze,  and  in  a few  places  it  is  private  property, 
and  cut  for  fuel  or  healing  ovens,  periodically.  Pusey 
Furze  is  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  the  couuty.  As 
a shelter  for  game,  furze  is  frequently  sown. 


4,  NEW  PLANTATIONS. 

Though  more  wood  is  certainly  cut  down  than  b 
planted  in  general,  this  reflection  by  no  means  applies 
to  all.  Many  gentlemen  in  this  county  are  raising 
young  plantations  of  trees,  which  beautify  their  estates, 


• The  stripping  and  whitening  of  otien,  vernacularly  catted  rod*,  oc- 
cupies the  women  and  girls  usefully  in  the  spring.  They  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  2 per  bolt,  the  measure  of  which  i»  forty-two  inches  girt, 
fourteen  inches  from  the  butts. — S.  Nichols.!,  Esg. 
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and  will  enrich  their  posterity.  It  is  impossible  to 
mention  every  instance  of  this  kind  which  I witnessed 
in  the  course  of  my  survey. 

Mr.  Loveden’s  plantations,  entirely  his  own  work, 
occupy  about  200  acres,  and  produce  chiefly  ash  poles, 
cut  every  twelve  years,  while  the  avenues  are  lined 
with  oaks,  firs,  larches,  beech,  birch,  &c.  tastefully  in- 
termixed ; and  rising,  though  only  about  twenty  years 
growth,  to  a respectable  size.  He  has  lately  planted 
many  additional  acres  with  larch  and  fir. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oakingham,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
St.  John,  and  F.  Palmer,  Esq.,  are  great  planters  of 
oak,  elm,  &c. 

Since  the  enclosure  of  Slratfield  Mortimer,  many  firs 
have  been  planted,  which  thrive  well,  on  that  poor 
heathy  soil. 

About  Lamlxiurn,  Mr.  Hippisley  is  likewise  raising 
plantations  of  firs ; but  a chalky  soil  is  by  no  means 
propitious  to  their  growth,  and  beech  or  underwood 
would  probably  have  answered  better.  Mr.  Mount, 
of  Wasing,  has  fir,  and  other  plantations,  which  grow 
luxuriantly.  For  all  the  heath  lands,  except  in  the 
gullies  or  bogs,  the  Scotch  fir  is  excellently  adapted. 
In  Dr.  Beekc’s  garden,  at  Ufton,  which  was  taken  from 
the  waste  about  twenty  years  ago,  I noticed  some  beau- 
tiful Scotch  firs  and  larches,  equal  in  magnitude  to  any, 
on  a calcareous  soil,  of  double  the  age.*  “ Consult  the 
genius  of  the  soil  in  all,”  is  a precept  that  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  ! 

* On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Frost,  his  Majesty’s  Bailiff,  I beg  leave  to 
recommend  trenching  the  land  for  plantations  of  firs  and  other  trees,  in. 

, stead  of  digging  small  round  holes.  This  is  practised  in  Windsor  Great 
.Park  with  the  most  beneficial  effects;  as  some  trees  planted  in  this  way 
about  eight  years  ago,  are  almost  equal  in  size  to  other*  managed  in  the 
usual  mode,  which  have  stood  twenty-three  years. 

r 2 CHAP. 
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WASTES. 


THOUGH  Berkshire  may  be  considered  as  a we® 
cultivated  county,  the  wastes  are  by  far  more  extensive 
than  in  others  which  are  in  finitely  behind  it,  in  theiJf 
general  agricultural  improvement.  Including  the 
sheep-walks,  on  the  chalks  hills,  chiefly  uninclosed,  apd 
which  amount  to  about  25,000  acres,  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  land,  in  a comparatively  unproductive  state, 
cannot  amount  to  less  than  ()0,O0J  acr«%or  nearly  one- 
sixtli  of  the  whole  area.  ’ r 

The  forest  of  Windsor,  Maidenhead  thicket,  BuU 
marsh  heath,  awl  many  smaller  wastes,  the  downs  from 
Ilsley  to  Ashbury,  and  a track  of  common  and  waste 
lands,  beginning  at  Inkpen,  about  eight  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Newbury,  and  running  east,  with  a few 
intermissions,  as  far  as  Windsor  forest,  of  the  breadth 
of  two  or  three  miles,  and  forming  the  Hampshire 
boundary,  arc  incontestable  proofs  of  what  still  re- 
mains to  be  done,  in  order  to  render  Berkshire  as  rich, 
fertile,  and  productive  as  it  might  be  made. 

With  regard  to  the  downs,  however,  I am  not  un- 
aware thafmany  intelligent  persons  Think  they  ought 
to  remain  in  their  present  state.  “ In  the  hilly  part  of 
this  county,”  says  a remarker  on  Mr.  Pearce,  “ those  lands 
■which  are  looked  upon  as  wastes,  are  in  fact  the  very 
support  of  the  farms, whichevery  good  husbandmap  tberp 
. . will 
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will  acknowledge.  They  are  fine  healthy  downs,  which 
are  occupied  with  the  farms  as  sheep-walks,  the  limits 
whereof  are  as  well  known  by  the  shepherds,  and  the 
common  consent  of  the  farmers,  as  if  bounded  by 
hedges.  The  business  done  at  llsley  market  will  pretty 
clearly  demonstrate  them  to  be  the  nursery  for  sheep. 
It  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  principal  farmers  in 
that  neighbourhood,  that  the  plowing  such  downs  in- 
discriminately, would,  after  the  first  seven  years,  be  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  farms.” 

That  indiscriminate  plowing,  and  solely  with  a view 
to  a few  plentiful  crops,  would  be  ruinous,  will  scarcely 
be  disputed  ; but  is  it  not  possible  by  enclosing,  and  a 
judicious  rotation  of  crops,  to  render  the  downs  capable 
of  supporting  double  the  number  of  sheep,  besides 
raising  a considerable  quantity  of  barley,  oats,  and  in 
many  places  wheat  ? Farm  houses  might  be  erected  in 
Central  situations,  in  order  to  facilitate  manuring;  or 
green  crops  might  be  plowed  in,  which  already  is  no 
.uncommon  practice  where  the  farm-yard  is  too  remote, 
and  is  found  to  be  a cheap  and  beneficial  mode  of  ma- 
nuring uplands.  But  in  every  case  of  this  nature, 
leases  must  be  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  as  a pre- 
caution against  the  tenant’s  exhausting,  instead  of  im- 
proving the  land ; and  conditions,  or  covenants, 
adapted  to  situation,  should  be  carefully  inserted,  and 
steadily  enforced.  While  indeed  the  downs  are  chiefly 
used  to  enrich  the  land  already  in  aration,  and  are 
thrown  in,  as  it  were,  into  the  bargain,  the  tenant  can 
have  no  interest  in  wishing  to  improve  them,  or  to 
render  them  more  productive ; but  the  proprietor  ought 
to  be  influenced  by  other  considerations ; and  if  he  is 
even  willing  to  forego  his  own  advantage,  he  owes  a 
duty  to  the  public,  by  exerting  himself,  to  render  the 
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supply  equal  to  the  consumption  of  an  increasing  po- 
pulation. 

Without  pushing  this  argument,  however,  to  any 
greater  length,  and  admitting  that  the  downs,  in  their 
present  state,  arc  valuable  as  sheep-walks,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  broken  up  with  caution,  and  ma- 
naged differently  from  what  they  usually  have  been 
when  cropped,  it  is  presumed  few  will  argue  in 
defence  of  the  wastes  of  another  description  in  this 
county,  some  of  which  certaiidy  have  a much  better 
staple  than  a proportion  of  the  arable  lands  p and 
others  might  be  advantageously  planted  with  trees, 
particularly  firs. 

There  is  scarcely  a parish,  even  among  those  which 
are  enclosed,  unless  within  the  last  ago,  but  what  con- 
tains portions  of  wastes,  sometimes  of  an  excellent  soil, 
and  always  capable  of  being  made  more  productive 
than  at  present.  These  small  portions  united  would 
make  a large  aggregate ; but  till  some  unexpensive  and 
easy  mode  of  enclosing  them  is  devised  by  legislative 
wisdom,  and  sanctioned  by  legislative  authority,  they 
must  for  ever  be  doomed  to  remain  a loss  to  the  propri- 
etor and  to  the  community,  and  a blot  on  the  face  of 
cultivation. 

And  if  we  extend  our  view  to  those  larger  wastes 
already  enumerated,  if  wc  look  at  W indsor  forest,  at 
Maidenhead  thicKct,  and  at  the  long  chain  of  commons 
and  wastes,  on  the  south  eastern  part  of  the  county  ; if 
we  at  the  same  time  take  into  our  consideration  the  dis- 
advantages attending  common  fields  and  common  mea- 
dows, we  shall  be  struck  with  astonishment  that  such 
absurdities  should  ever  have  existed, _ or  rather  that 
they  should  have  been  suffered  to  continue  so  long, 
when  it  has  been  proved  by  the  best  authorities,  that 
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even  in  (he  most  favorable  years,  we  do  not  raise  a suf- 
ficiency of  corn  'o  supply  the  inhabitants;  and  (hat  con- 
sequently more  land  must  be  brought  into  cultivation, 
or  we  run  the  risk  of  famine,  from  adverse  seasons,  or 
from  obstructed  commerce ! 

The  value  of  corn  imported  in  the  following  years 
amounted  to,  in 

£.  s.  d. 


1800, 

180  J, 

1802;  a year  of  plenty, 
1803,  ditto, 

1801,  average  year, 
1803,  ditto 
1806,  good  crop 


9,419,858  18  4 
10,707,655  0 11 
2,855,094  3 8 
1,693,790  15  9 
2,305,705  18  7 
4,917,878  0 9 
1,937,608  19  0 


Of  (he  year  1836  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  par- 
ticular imports. 


Species.  Quantity,  At  per  quarter.  Value. 


qrs. 

bit . 

s. 

d. 

t£. 

s. 

d. 

Barley 

5385 

5 

36 

6 

10,567 

6 

6 

Beans 

3406 

3 

43 

9 

7,451 

8 

10 

Oats 

510,212 

3 

25 

8 

654,81 1 

0 

11 

Peas 

1,514 

4 

43 

6 

3,594 

0 

9 

I?  ye 

829 

5 

47 

4 

1,963 

8 

11 

Wheat 

318,916 

7 

79 

.0 

1,259,721 

13 

1 

Total 

1,937,608 

19 

0 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  (he  principal  deficiencies  are 
in  oats  and  wheat,*  and  this  may  be  obviated  tw  o ways. 


* Though  a popular  clamour  has  lately  been  raised  about  employing 
sugar  in  our  distilleries  instead  of  barley,  I still  adhere  to  the  opinion 
delivered,  Chap.X!I.article  Oat> , which  was  written  some  months  before 
the  parliamentary  discussion  on  the  subject.  Even  of  barley,  we  do  pot 
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by  employing  oxen  instead  of  horses  in  agriculture, 
and  by  enclosing  and  cultivating  the  waste  lands,  of 
which  we  have  still  about  6,000,000  of  acres  in  Eng- 
land, and  about  22,000,000  in  the  whole  island.  One 
million  of  acres  out  of  the  six  which  England  contains, 
if  brought  into  tillage, ' would  render  us  independent 
of  importation,  and  place  the  kingdom  in  a state  of 
prosperity  which  it  can  never  know,  while  its  manu- 
factures or  its  money  go  to  purchase  bread  from  foreign 
nations,  which  might  easily  be  raised  at  home. 

Common  fields,*  and  the  rights  of  commons,  have 
ever  been  the  most  powerful  bar  to  the  improvement 
of  the  soil.  As  the  latter,  however,  are  regarded  as  a 
legal  inheritance,  they  ought  to  be  adequately  com- 
pensated for,  before  they  are  taken  away.  But  this 
value  will  be  differently  appreciated  by  different  per- 
sons ; and  many  will  contend,  and  on  very  plausible 
grounds,  that  they  are  rather  an  injury  than  a benefit 
to  numbers  of  those  who  most  strenuously  oppose  a 
commutation  of  their  claim.  Wherever  there  are 
large  wastes,  and  particularly  near  forests,  the  lazy 
industry  and  beggarly  independence  of  the  lower 
orders  of  people,  who  enjoy  commons, t is  a source  of 


produce  sufficient  for  our  consumption ; and  arc  the  people  to  be  starr- 
ed rather  than  the  farmer  should  risk  a shilling1  or  two  per  quarter  on 
the  price  of  his  barley,  or  he  should  be  obliged  to  vary  the  quantity,  of 
his  different  crops,  which  the  public  welfare  imperiously  demands  ? 

* See  Chap.  VI. 

t From  my  memoranda,  taken  on  the  spot,  I beg  leare  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing under  Windsor  Forest  and  its  purlieus. 

Much  heath  land  and  commons,  turf,  and  some  peat.  From  the  facia 
hty  with  which  the  poor  obtain  fuel  and  mere  subsistence,  they  are  too 
frequently  idle.  In  fact,  they  want  a stimulus  to  exertion.  Commons 
sometimes  benefit  the  prudent  and  industrious,  but  they  are  generally 
injurious  to.the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals,  The  miserable  breed 
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misery  to  themselves,  and  of  loss  to  the  comrnnmly. 
Betier  would  it  be  for  them  to  receive  a private  allot- 
ment, however  small,  in  lieu  of  their  boasted  public 
rights,  and  to  employ  their  time  in  productive  labour, 
which  is  now  so  frequently  wasted  on  objects  unworthy 
their  regard,  or  incompatible  with  their  duties.  I 
could  wish  to  see  them,  however,  not  only  treated 
with  equity,  but  with  liberality,  and  tiiat  what  they 
received  should  be  more  valuable  and  more  useful 
than  what  was  surrendered  up.  My  object  would  lie, 
to  raise  comfort  on  the  basis  of  industry,  and  to  make 
plenty  precede,  not  follow,  an  increasing  demand. 

The  arguments  and  deductions  of  Mr.  Pearce,  on 
the  subject  under  consideration,!  adopt  without  reserve. 
"The  lapse  of  fourteen  years  bas  not  materially  aliered 
his  data,  though  it  has  rendered  his  estimates  of  value 
too  low. 

“ In  a national  point  of  view,”  says  he,  “ it  matters 
not  by  whom  the  land  is  cultivated,  so  as  the  produce 
is  brought  to  the  community.  Following  that  idea, 
I will  subjoin  a comparative  statement  of  the  present 
produce  of  the  waste  and  commons,  with  what  it  would 
be  after  being  enclosed  a few  years. 

“ The  40,000  acres  of  waste*  in  Berkshire,  in  its 
present  state,  yields  hardly  any  thing  to  the  commu- 
nity : the  miserable  keep  a horse,  cow , or  sheep  gets  on 
most  parts  of  it,  in  no  direct  way  returns  one  penny  to 


of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  attest  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  the  evils  of 
overstocking.  The  animals  may  possibly  live,  but  they  improve  little. 
The  profit  by  keeping  them  must  therefore  be  small 

4 Though  a considerable  number  of  enclosures  have  lately  taken 
place,  and  the  wastes  and  commons  have  in  consequence  been  reduced, 
I do  not  imagine  tbat  what  might  still  be  called  unproductive  land,  is  at 
•il  over-rated  by  Mr.  P. 

the 
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the  state  5 but  that  my  calculation  may  be  deprived  of 
any  partially,  I will  suppose  each  acre  produces,  by 
some  means  or  other,  to  the  community,  an  annual  pro- 
duce of  5s.  the  amount  on  the  whole  therefore  will  be 
10,000/. 

If  the  said  40,000  acres  were  enclosed,  in  a few  years 
it  would  have  a return  from  it,  at  least  equal  to  what  I 


shall  here  state. 

8000  acres  in  wheat,  at  20  bushels  per  acre,  j£. 
and  os.  per  bushel  - - 40,000 

10.000  in  barley,  at  SO  bushels  per  acre,  and 

Ss.  per  bushel  ...  45,000 

1.500  for  outs  for  horses  employed  in  agri- 
culture only 

14.000  of  turnips,  clover,  &c.  21.  10s.  55, COO 

6.500  meadows,  exclusive  of  what  the  la- 
bouring horses  consume,  at2/.  10s.  16,':50 


Annual  value  of  produce  from  wastes,  See. 
in  Berks  - - - 136,250 

“ By  the  foregoing  statement,  there  appears  a pro- 
duce, worth  upwards  of  125,000/.  per  annum  lost  to 
the  small  county  of  Berks  only.  But  let  the  reflection 
be  carried  still  further,  by  considering  that  bread  and 
beer  corn,  suflicient  for  30,000  people,  might  thus  be 
created,  and  also  an  increase  of  work  that  would  give 
full  employment  to  every  individual,  that  is  now  taxing 
the  landed  interest  for  support. 

“ Combining,  therefore,  the  advantages  that  may  be 
effected  from  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  land,  with 
those  I have  already  recommended,  it  is  not  hyberbo- 
lical  to  assert,  that  Berkshire  has  immediate  resources 
within  itself,  suflicient  to  support  and  employ  an  en» 
crease  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  present  population.”  , 

This 
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This  unadorned  and  unexaggerated  statement  speaks 
sufficiently  for  itself.  If  the  proprietors  of  land,  not  only 
in  this  county,  but  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  can  conA 
tentedly  sit  down  with  the  loss  of  one-fourtli  part  of 
the  revenue  to  which  they  are  entitled,  the  reporter 
would  feel  himself  impertinent  in  disturbing  their  re- 
pose ; but  if  raising  provisions  for  two  or  three  millions 
of  more  people,  besides  feeding  and  employing  from 
our  own  resources  the  existing  population,  should  be 
' considered  as  of  any  magnitude,  in  a national  point  of 
view,  he  trusts  to  be  excused  for  the  warmth  with 
which  he  advocates  the  cause  of  his  country  and  hit 
fellow  subjects,  by  urging  the  allotment  and  cultiva- 
tion of  wastes  and  commons,  wherever  they  are  to  be 
found.  And  if  instead  of  throwing  them  to  farms  al- 
ready too  large,  part  were  assigned  to  cottagers,  and 
part  divided  iuto  new  farms,  of  a moderate  extent,  on 
beneficial  leases  of  three  lives  renewable,  or  9‘)  years 
certain,  the  progress  of  improvement  would  be  accele- 
rated in  a tenfold  proportion  to  what  it  has  hitherto 
been ; smiling  villages  would  rise  where  desolate  heaths 
now  tire  the  eye,  and  poor  rates,  which  threaten  to  over- 
whelm us,  be  claimed  only  for  the  support  of  infancy, 
sickness,  or  age,  as  originally  intended  by  the  act  of 
Elizabeth. 


IMPROVING  WASTES,  &C. 

On  this  head  I shall  be  brief,  because  it  is  necessary 
wastes  should  be  apportioned  and  in  severalty,  before 
any  rational  plan  ofimprovement  can  be  ad  pted. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  intimate  mixture  of  different 
simple  earths  is  necessary  to  vegetation.  The  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal  in  this  county,  to  which  I restrict  my  observa- 
tions, though  they  may  be  applied  generally,  are 
chalk,  clay,  anti  flint : the  latter  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
sand.  Neither  of  these  earths,  separately,  answer  the 
purposes  of  agriculture ; but  on  their  due  admixture 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  depends,  and  therefore  in  every 
scheme  of  melioration,  what  is  wanting  should  be 
added,  what  is  superabundant  should  be  withdrawn.  If 
clay  prevail,  chalk  and  sand  should  be  added,  or  some- 
thing which  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  If  the  soil 
be  sandy,  clay  becomes  useful,  and  marl  will  be  the 
best  possible  ingredient.  This  will  be  properly  illus- 
trated by  an  example  recorded  by  Dr.  Alderson.* 

“ An  ingenious  man  having  obtained  a grant  of  some 
waste  sandy  land,  which  till  then  had  been  wholly  un- 
occupied, was  allowed  to  enclose  as  much  as  he  could 
cultivate.  He  found  near  the  foot  of  a hill  a stratum 
of  clay,  with  which  he  covered  the  first  year  an  acre 
of  saud,  and  then  sowed  it  with  grass  seeds.  These 
succeeding,  he  followed  up  his  plan  year  after  year,  till 
be  funned  a complete  surface  of  grass  on  many  acres, 
which,  plowed  up  last  year,  produced  him  nine  quar- 
ters of  oats  per  acre.  This  lund,  which  but  seven  years 
ago,  would  not  have  maintained  a single  sheep,  became 
fertile,  and  of  considerable  value.” 

This  mode  might  be  profitably  pursued  on  the  wastes 
and  commons  towards  the  Hampshire  border,  where 
veins  of  clay  are  not  uncommon,  though  sand  and  heath 
prevail. 

In  regard  to  the  heath  lands  in  that  direction,  Dr. 
Beeke  shewed  me  how  easily  and  successfully  they 


* See  an  excellent  pamphlet  on  the  improvement  of  poor  toils,  by  tho 
Doctor. 

might 
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might  be  reclaimed.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of 
Ufton,  and  indeed  over  some  thousands  of  acres  round 
the  Forest,  the  staple  is  scarcely  an  inch  deep,  before  we 
come  to  small  stones  and  gravel.  But  by  paring  the 
turf  off,  burning  it,  and  spreading  the  ashes  over  the 
ground,  and  then  nine-share  plowing  it,  and  sowing 
with  grass  seeds,  and  harrowing  in,  the  turf  become* 
sweet,  good,  and  productive,  and  the  heath  which  ori- 
ginally covered  the  ground  disappears. 

He  has  various  other  modes  of  reclaiming  heath  land. 
He  sometimes  plants  potatoes  in  ridges,  in  the  Irish 
stray,  which  produce  good  crops,  and  render  the  Soil 
fit  for  other  purposes  ; and  Ire  finds  that  turnips  sown 
among  grass  seeds  not  only  increase  the  herbage,  but 
also  meliorate  the  soil.  This  learned  and  ingenious 
gentleman  is  likewise  of  opinion,  and  facts,  as  far  a* 
trial  has  been  made,  confirm  it,  that  fir  plantations,  &c. 
would  not  only  thrive  well,  but  by  increasing  the 
staple  from  the  decaying  vegetable  matter,  render  the 
most  barren  wastes  in  this  tract  fit  for  corn,  which, 
however,  ought  never  to  be  attempted  to  be  raised  in 
tire  first  instance,  where  the  soil  is  naturally  poor.  By 
committing  this  mistake,  and  by  making  the  end  pre- 
cede the  means,  well  grounded  objections  have  been 
started  against  plowing  up  wastes  and  commons,  wbich 
under  a judicious  system,  might  have  well  repaid  tb« 
labour  and  expence. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


AT  the  head  of  improvements,  in  this  county,  and 
perhaps  in  the  whole  kingdom,  deservedly  stand  those 
mode  by  his  Majesty  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  which 
will  remain  a monument  of  perseverance,  judgment, 
and  patriotism  united,  when  (he  memory  of  more 
splendid,  though  not  more  useful  undertakings,  are  to 
be  seen  only  in  Ihe  page  of  history,  or  probably  may  tie 
consigned  to  oblivion.  That  a great  monarch  should 
comtescend  to  honor  the  peaceful  and  unostentatious 
pursuits  of  agriculture  by  his  example;  that  be,  whose 
mind  must  have  lieen  incessantly  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  weighty  affairs,  should  find  both  leisure  and 
inclination  to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  a royal  and 
favorite  domain,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  most 
beneficial  practices,  should  lead  his  subjects,  as  it  were, 
to  their  adoption,  with  the  benevolent  design  of  pro- 
moting their  interest  and  welfare,  arc  circustances  al- 
most unique  in  the  lives  of  kings  ; and  confer  a degree 
of  fame  which  envy  cannot  tarnish,  and  of  self  congra- 
tulation, that  must  be  without  allay.  Like  Cyrus  to 
Lysander,  who  admired  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  his 
trees,  walks,  and  borders,  his  Majesty  may  say,  “ this 
-is  all  my  own  doing,  the  design  was  mine,  I marked 

1 and 
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anti  measured  out  the  walks  and  rows,  and  many  of  the 
trees  I planted  with  my  own  hands.”* 

In  order  to  exhibit  a connected  view  of  the  capital 
improvements  to  which  I refer,  I beg  leave  to  copy  Mr. 
Kent’s  communication  on  the  subject  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce;  and  to  this  some  notes  are  subjoined,  ex-, 
planatory  of  the  present  state  of  the  farms,  where  varia- 
tions or  alterations  have  since  taken  place,  with  the 
substance  of  which  I was  favored  by  Mr.  Frost,  when 
I Visited  Windsor  last  autumn  (1807). 

“ The  thanks  of  the  society  were  this  session  voted  to 
Nathaniel  Kent,  Esq.  for  the  following  communica- 
tion, and  he  was  desired  to  make  the  due  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  Society  to  his  Majesty,  for  having  been 
graciously  pleased  to  permit  so  full  and  exact  an  ac- 
count of  the  improvements  of  the  farm  in  the  Great 
Park  at  Windsor,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Society, 
■whereby  so  much  benefit  is  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
public. 

“ Sir, 

“ Upon  mentioning  to  you,  some  time  since,  that 
there  had  been  some  practices  in  husbandry  on 
his  Majesty’s  farms  under  my  superintendence  in 
Windsor  Great  Park,  which  I conceived  were  not  ge- 
nerally known ; and  upon  your  giving  me  reason  to 
think  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
from  its  laudable  desire  to  communicate  to  the  public 
every  thing  that  promises  advantage  to  it,  would  not  be 
Unwilling  to  allow  me  a few  pages  in  its  next  publica- 
tion ; and  being  indulged  with  his  Majesty’s  gracious 
permission  to  state  any  matter  that  I may  discretionally 


* Cicera  on  Old  Agt. 
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judge  proper  to  communicate,  I am  induced  to  lay  be- 
fore you  a few  particulars,  which  some  gentlemen  and 

a 

farmers,  under  similar  circumstances,  may,  perhaps, 
think  deserving  notice. 

“ But  before  I enter  upon  any  particular  description 
of  what  I have  to  offer,  it  will  not,  periiaps,  b*  uninte- 
resting to  the  Society  to  know  the  grounds  upon  which 
bis  Majesty’s  large  system  of  agriculture  has  been 
founded. 

“ lu  the  year  1791,  the  Great  Park  at  Windsor,  about 
400  * acres,  fell  into  his  Majesty’s  possession.  It  might 
truly  he  called  a rough  jewel.  The  whole,  as  a natural 
object,  was  grand  and  beautiful,  of  a forest  appearance, 
bat  the  parts  were  crowded  and  indistinct.  The  soil 
was  various,  some  parts  clay  and  loam,  and  some  sharp 
gravel  or  poor  sand  ; a great  part  of  the  former  was 
covered  with  rushes  and  mole-hills,  and  the  latter  with 
fern  an  1 moss. 

“ About  1000  acres  of  the  lightest  part  were  separated 
from  the  rest  at  one  extremity,  and  formed  what  is 
called  the  Norfolk  farm  ; about  400  acres  more  at  the 
tfther  extremity,  of  a good  loamy  soil,  were  separated, 
and  called  (he  Flemish  farm,  both  being  named  front 
the  nature  of  the  husbandry  meant  to  be  adopted  upon 
them . 

“ The  rest  (about  2,400  acres)  remains,  still  in  plan- 
tations and  park  ; and  though  so  much  reduced,  yet, 
from  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  upon 
It,  is  now  capable  of  carrying  more  stock  than  the 
whole;  4000  acres  did  before.  AH,  the  unsound  wet 
parts  have  been  drained  by  the  Essex  mode,  so  as  to  be 
rendered  firm,  and  produclivcof  an  improved  herbage.* 


• Nearly  120  miles,  computing  by  length,  have  been  performed  of 
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The  mole-hills  have  been  levelled  chiefly  by  dragging, 
and  the  coarse  and  mossy  parts  6ncd  by  repeated  har- 
rowing and  rolling  (being  one  of  the  first  improve- 
ments u;  on  park-land  of  this  description);  besides 
which,  a variety  of  beauty  has  been  laid  open,  by  clear- 
ing the  valleys  and  low  parts,  to  give  a bolder  effect  to 
the  woody  scenes  uj  on  the  higher  ground,  and  by 
making  judicious  openings,  so  as  to  break  strait  lines, 
and  separate  parts  that  were  in  some  places  too  heavy 
and  samcly  ; so  that  the  same  extent  of  land  has  now 
not  only  a much  larger  appearance,  but  exhibits  a 
much  greater  variety  of  ground.  The  truth  ol'  this 
every  impartial  person,  who  knew  the  place  before  bis 
Majesty  caused  these  improvements  to  be  made1,  must 
allow.  I have  only  to  add,  that  though  prejudice  may 
have  taken  up  an  idea  that  there  has  been  too  great  a 
sacrifice  of  timber  in  effecting  these  improvements, 
truth  will  deny  it.  There  has  not  been  a tree  taken 
down  but  what  was  either  in  decay,  or  removed  either 
to  give  room  for  the  growth  of  others,  or  to  set  them  off 
to  greater  advan'age  in  picturesque  appearance. 

“ I come  now  to  the  object  in  view,  as  before  hinted, 
which  is  to  state  the  motives  which  I am  inclined  to 
think  induced  his  Majesty  to  adopt  the  farming  system 
upon  so  large  a scale,  and  next  to  shew  the  result. 
These  I conceive  were  chiefly  to  create  useful  labour  for 
the  industrious  poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for 
trying  experiments  in  agriculture,  to  excite  imitation 
where  success  might  encourage  it. 

“ The  Norfolk  farm  borders  on  that  extensive  waste 


turf  draining,  the  best  and  cheapest  of  any  oft  an  adhesive  soil,  and 
wftich  the  experience  of  sbme  years  proves  to  answer  every  purpose.— 
From  tbe  information  of  Mr . Frost, 
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• called  Bagshot -heath,  hitherto  considered  too  barren 
for  cultivation,  though  large  tracts  of  a similar  quality 
have  been  long  since  rendered  useful  to  the  community 
in  the  south-west  part  of  Norfolk.  Arable  land  of  this 
description  is  generally  managed  there  under  a five- 
course  shift ; first,  w heat ; second,  turnips  ; third,  bar- 
ley with  seeds,  which  continue  laid  two  years.  But  as 
the  seeds  turn  to  very  little  account  after  the  first  year, 
his  Majesty’s,  which  though  a fivr-coursc  shift  likewise, 
of_qne  hundred  acres  in  a shift,  is  upon  a much  im- 
proved course  of  cropping  ; as  thus — first,  wheat  or 
rye  ^.secoijd,  the  irregular  shift ; third,  turnips;  fourdi, 
barley  or  oats;  fifth,  clover.  The  irregular  shift, 
whi<A  is  of  great  use  on  a light  laud  farm,  may  per- 
haps want  a little  explanation.  It  is  meant  to  be  partly 
productive,  and  partly  preparative.  Forty  acres  of  it 
are  gown  with  vetches,, to  be  fed  off;  forty  are  sown  the 
latter  end  of  August  with  rye,  for  early  feed  the  next 
spring  for  the  ewes  and  lambs;  the  remaining  twenty 
acres  are  planted  witli  potatoes,  and  the  whole  cojbcs 
round  for  turnips  the  next  year.* 

“ From  the  advantage  of  running  sheep  in  the  park, 
this  farm  has  been  brought  surprisingly  forward,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  it  has  been  cultivated ; and  a 
great  part  of  it,  which  produced  nothing  but  heath  and 
moss,  find  would  have  been  dear  at  five  shillings  an 
aqre  to  rent,  now  produces  crops  worth  more  than,  tluj> 
original  fee-simple  of  the  land.t 
“ Brevity  checks  from  going  further  into  a general 


* For  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  at  present  followed,  seethe  Section 
on  that  subject.  Chap.  YU, , 1. 

f Within  the  last  ten  years,  tb$  been  improved  to  double  iMC, 
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former  value. — Mr.  froit. 
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description ; but  tire  following  particulars  may  dCsCrvC 
noticed. 

“ The  comparative  advantaged  of  the  labour  of 
horses  and  oxen  helve  been  for  some  time  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public.*  His  Mdjdsty  has  unquestion- 
ably tried  the  latter  upon  a larger  scale  than  any  other 
person,  as  he  doe's  not  work  less  tlian  180  oxen  upon 
Iris  different  farms,  parks,  and  gardens,  and  has  found 
them  to  answer  so  well,  that  there  is  not  now  a horse1 
k^.  tTpon  the  two  farms  and  the  Great  Park,  200 
hre  kept,  including  those  coming  on  and  going  off.' 
Forty  are  bought  in  every  year,  rising  three  years,  and’ 
afre  kept  as  succdssibii  oxen  in  the  park  ; 120  are  under 
work;  aticf 40  every  year  are  fatted  off,  rising  seven  years. 

The  working  oxen  aVe  mostly  divided  into  teams  of 
six,  and  one  of  the  number  is  every  day  rested,  so>  that 
no  ox  works  moretlitra  five  days  oiit'of  thb  seven.  This 
day  of  ease  in  every  week,  besides  Sunday,  is  of  great' 
adVantage  to  the  animal,  as  he  is  found  to  do  bettef 
with  ordinary  keep  and  moderate  labour,  than  he  would 
do  with  high'  keep  and  harder  labour.  In  short,  this! 
ifc  the  first  secret  to  learn  concerning  him  ; for  ah  ok? 
will  not  admit  of  being  kept  in  condition  like  a horse,  ar- 
tificially, by  proportionate  food  to  proportionate  labour. 

These  oxen  are  never  allowed  any  corn,  as  it  would 
prevent  their  fatting  so  kindly  afterwards.  Their  food’ 
in  summer  is  only  a few  vetches,  by  way  of  a bait,  and 
the  run  of  coarse  meadows,  or  what  are  called  leasoivs, 
being  rough  woody  pastures.  In  winter,  they  have- 
nothing  but  cut  food,  consisting  of  two  thirds  hay  and 
bhe  third  wheat-straw ; and  the  quantity  they  eat  ia 
twenty-four  hours  is  about  twenty-four  pounds’ of  hay 

t ./  ■ . .»  m <>>-»■  Hi  ?>-,  i y m *■-:/■'  : > yrr*  t r «-f«\ 

••u  • • •"  »v  V,  l.  ■ J - ♦< 

* S«*Mr.  I'rett’a  lutement,  Ckap,  JtIU.  S««t.  ui. 
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and  twelve  of  straw;  and  ontheidays  ofrpst,  they  range*, 
as  they  like  in  the  straw-yards ; for  it  is  to  be  observed*! 
tjbpt -they  are  not  confined  to  hot  stables,  but  have  open 
sbpds,  under  which  they  eat  their  ' cut  provender,  and 
arc  generally  left,  to  their  choice  to  go  in  and;  out.. 
Under  this  management,  as  four  oxen  generally  plough 
an  acre  aday,  and  do  other  work  in  proportion,  there  can- 
be  no  doubt  but  their,  advantage  is  very  great  over 
horses,  and  the  result  to  the  public  highly  beneficial.  / . 
( The  oxen  which  are  brought  on  in  succession  run 
the  first  summer  in  the  park,  and  in  the  leasows  and 
temporary  straw-yards  in  the  whiter ; by  which  tem- 
porary straw-yards  I would  have  it  understood,  that 
they  arc  made  in  different  places,  so  that  the  manure 
which  they  make  may  be  as  near  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
granted  as  possible.  2 

t.  The  forty  oxen  which  go  off  are  summered  in  the. 
^est  pasture,  and,  finished  with ^turnips  the  enspipg. 
wilder.*  The  usual  way  has  been,  to  draw  the  turnips, 
|pd  to  give  them  either  stalled  or; pi  cribs  placed  in  the, 
yard,  with  plenty  of  straw  to  Jbrowse  and  lie  upon ; butt 
Up,  pi  liter  an  experiment  was  tried,  which  answered 
extremely  well^and  will  be  again  repeated  next  winter;, 
this  was,  penning  , the  oxen  by  day  upon  the  turnip 
hm$,,jn  the  manner  that  sheep  are  penned,  with  this 
pnj^fs  difference,  that  the  turnips  were  thrown  up  into 
cribs,  instead  of  being  left  to  be  trodden  into  the 
ground;  and  in  the  nights  they  were  driven  into  a 
yard,  with  a temporary  shed  well  littered  with  rushes, 
fern,  and  leaves,  and  turnips  and  barley-straw  given  to. 
fhem  in  cribs.  They  thrived  very  fast,  and  everyone 

V; ; v':  " "'«■  ■■  ' '* 

■*  About  fifty  Carmarthen  oxen  are  now  bought  in  and  fed  off  an- 
nually, on  the  parkaccouut.— Mr.  Fruit. 
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of  ilicm  made  at  least  eight  loads  of  good  muck  in  the 
night-yard,  besides  the  benefit  done  in  treading  and 
dunging  on  the  land  in  the  day-time,  which  was  very 
great,  the  soil  being  very  light.  The  result  of  the  os* 
system  is,  that  charging  the  ox  for  his  agistment  the 
first  year,  for  the  Value  of  the  grass  and  turnips  the  last 
year,  and  putting  what  he  has  in  three  intermediate 
years  as  an  equivalent  for  his  labour,  after  every  allow- 
ance for  risk,  each  ox  will  pay  at  least  twenty  per  cent, 
profit.  In  what  instance  does  a horse  produce  so 
much  ? ’ 

“ I do  not  contend  that  the  ox  can  be  used  on  all 
soils;  upon  a very  stony  soil  he  cannot;  nor  can  the  horse 
in  all  places  be  wholly  excluded  from  husbandry,  but 
every  occupier  of  a large  farm  may',  at  least,  use  some 
oxen  to  very  great  advantage.  They  are  all  worked  at 
Windsor  in  collars,  as  their  step  is  found  to  be  much' 
more  free  than  when  coupled  together  with  yokes  ; and 
they  are  found  to  do  their  work  with  much  greater  ease 
in  collars  than  in  yokes,  which  ought  every  where  to 
be  exploded.* 

“ The  different  kinds  of  oxen  are  in  some  measure 
suited  to  the  soil.  Upon  the  Norfolk  farm,  which  is  a 
light  soil,  the  Devonshire  sort  are  used  ; t upon  the 
Flemish  farm,  where  the  soil  is  strong  and  heavy,  the 
Herefordshire ; and  the  Park,  where  the  business  is 
carting,  harrowing,  and  rolling,  the  Glamorganshire. 
They  are  all  excellent  in  their  different  stations. 

' "*■  J J J - r - - - y 

* They  are  used  without  shoeing.  When  put  into  waggons,  one  is  in 
the  shafts  and  four  before,  two  and  two  abreast.  In  carts  a single  si  is 
often  used  Glamorgan*  are  best  adapted  for  teams.  Four  teams  are 
kept  for  park  work  — Mr.  Frtit.  , >' 

.+  Besides  the  working  oxen,  a few  Carmarthen*  are  grazed  on  the 
Norfolk  farm,  and  lately  about  thirty  Carmarthen  cows  have  been  kept- 
for  suckling  on  the  same. — Mr.  Frtit. 
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‘‘  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  a very  simp!#, 
method  which  has  been  discovered,  of  first  training, 
thpm  to  the  collar,  which  is  nothing  more  than  putt  jpg 
abroad  strap  round  their  necks,  and  fastening  ope  end 
qf  a cord  to  it,  and  the  other  to  a large  log  of  \pqod,, 
and  letting  the  o*  draw  it  about  as  he  feeds  in  his  j>as- 
ture,  for  thrqe  or  four  days,  before  he  is  put  into  har- 
ness, by  which  means  he  is  yery  much  brought  forward 
in  docility.  . , 

“ I have  before  observed , that  (v^pniy  percent,  may 
be  considered  as  the  average  profit  of  an  ox,  stqtjpg 
them  to  lie  bought  in  qt  10/.  and  allowing  them  to  sell 
for  25/.  taking  off  10/.  for  the  two  years  they  are  not 
worked  ; but  last  year  beans  being  of  very  little  value, 
they  were  kept  longer  than  usual,  by  being  stall-fed 
with  bean-meal,  which  answered  very  well,  as  thejc 
were  brought  to  an  average  of  nearly  SO/.  and  one  of 
them,  a Glamorganshire  ox,  originally  bought  for  $1. 
and,  from  his  compact  round  make,  always  called  the 
little  ox,  thrived  to  such  a surprising  degree,  that  he 
became  too  fat  to  be  able  to  travel  to  SmitlifieUI,  and; 
•was  therefore  sold  to  Mr.  Cbarlwood,  a neighbouring 
butcher,  for  47/. 

‘‘  Next  to  the  advantage  obtained  from  oxen,  as; 
rjopcb  benefit  as  possible  has  been  endeavoured  to  be  de-. 
rived  from  sheep,  by  means  of  the  fold.  Two  ewP. 
flocks  are  kept,  of  four  hundred  each  ; * the  soil  being 
light  and  dry  admits  of  winter  folding  (except,  when 
the  weather  is  wet)  upon  the  young  clover ; a practice 
/ <•' 

„ w ' r * r.  • > rl  v •*  * . • « »•  •* 

• On  the  Norfolk  firm  about,  450  South  Down  ewe»arc  kept,  and 
their  Iamb*  are  reared  for  stock:  on  the  Flemish  Farm  a wether  flock  of 
about  500,  consisting  of  Wiltshircs,  South  Downs,  and  Hampshire*.— 
Air,  Aut.  , o ; . . 
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much  to  be  recommended,  as  it  is  productive  of  a great 
crop  of  clover,  and  prepares  the  land  the  ensuing  au- 
tumn for  a crop  of  wheat,  without  any  further  assist- 
ance. Another  excellent  practice  is  folding  upon  light 
land,  in  dry  weather,  immediately  upon  the  sowing  of 
the  wheat,  which  may  Ire  put  forward,  or  kept  back,  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  on  that  account ; and  it  is  not 
amiss  to  have  the  fold  rather  large,  and  to  give  the 
sheep  a turn  or  two  round  the  fold  in  a morning  before 
they  are  let  out,  to  tread  and  settle  the  land,  which  does 
a great  deal  of  good,  over  and  above  their  dung. 

“ A third  method  of  folding  has  been  found  to  answer 
almost  beyond  description.  This  was  first  tried  in  thfe 
winter  of  1793,  but  from  an  idea  of  the  shepherd,  that 
it  injured  tire  sheep,  has  been  since  disused  : but  as 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  no  just 
ground  for  such  an  opinion,  it  is  meant  to  be  revived 
next  winter. 

“ A dry  sheltered  spot  is  selected,  and  sods  nf  maiden 
earth,  a foot  deep,  are  laid-  over  (lie  space  of  a very 
large  fold.  It  is  then  bedded  thinly  with  rushes,  leaves 
of  trees,  fern,  moss,  short  straw,  or  stubble;  and  in 
bard  or  wet  weather,  the  flock,  instead  of  being  penned 
upon  the  cflover  in  the  open  fields,  is  put  into  this 
warmer  fold,  where  the  usual  quantity  of  hay  is  given 
to  them  in  racks  ; and  every  night  they  arc  so  penned, 
the  fold  is  fresh  littered.  When  this  has  been  conti- 
nued, at  intervals,  during  the  winter,  a layer  of  lime, 
chalk,  rubble,  or  ashes,  six  inches  thick,  is  spread  over 
the  whole  surface;  and  whim  it  has  heated  together, 
about  the  monlh  of  April,  the  whole  is  turned  up,  and 
mixed  together,  and  makes  the  very  best  manure  that 
can  be  used  for  turnips. 

“ I have  been  particular  in  describing  these  methods 
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of  folding,  as  they  are  not  common  in  many  places,  and 
in  others  entirely  unknown  ; and  to  gentlemen  who  have 
parks  and  large  plantations,  which  afford  abundance 
of  leaves,  this  hint  may  be  the  more  deserving  atten- 
tion. 

“ Upon  the  Norfolk  farm,  the  land  not  having  been 
yet  marled  or  clayed,  the  clover  is  apt  sometimes  to  fail, 
which  is  also  the  case  elsewhere,  upon  the  same  sort  of 
land.  When  this  happens,  his  Majesty  does  what 
every  other  person  in  a similar  situation  should  do ; 
instead  of  letting  the  ground  remain  unproductive,  the 
next  year  it  is  sowed  with  vetches,  which  are  nearly  as 
valuable  as  the  clover,  and  wheat  always  grows  re- 
markably kind  after  them. 

“ As  to  implements,  the  Norfolk  plough  is  chiefly 
what  is  used  ; and  upon  a light  soil,  it  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable to  any  other.*  It  plows  a cleaner  furrow,  by 
coniffletely  moving  the  whole  body  of  earth,  and  in- 
verts it  much  bef'er  than  any  other  plough  ; and  to 
establish  its  superiority  over  the  common  ploughs  of 
the  ncigbourhood,  I need  only  add,  that  from  its  con- 
struction it  is  nearly  the  draught  of  an  ox  easier. 
There  is  likewise  a Norfolk  harrow,  very  useful  for 
harrowing  what  are  called  brush-turnips,  or  any  other 
turnips,  preparatory  to  their  being  hoed.  I must  be 
allowed,  likewise,  to  mention  the  drill-roller,  which 
consists  of  cast-iron  rings,  made  at  the  Norwich  loun- 
dery,  and  slipt  on  upon  a round  piece  of  wood,  as  an 
axle  tree.  This  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has  ever 
been  introduced  for  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  any 
sort  of  corn,  where  the  soil  will  admit  of  its  being  used. 
By  the  corn  being  so  well  deposited,  it  takes  better 


* Both  the  Norfolk  and  Rotheram  ploughs  are  now  used. 
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Toot,  and  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  usually 
sown  may  be  saved. 

“ The  Flemish  farm,  which  I have  Ijefore  mention- 
ed,  was  so  named  from  an  intention,  at  first,  of  carrying 
on  a system  of  husbandry  similar  to  thai  practised  in 
Flanders,  which  consists  of  an  alternate  crop  for  man 
and  beast ; but  ihesoil  being  strong  and  cohesive,  upon 
trial,  it  has  been  found  to  answer  best  under  a four- 
course  shift,  more  like  some  parts  of  Gloucestershire; 
as  thus,  first  year,  wheat ; second,  cabbage  or  clover; 
third,  oa's ; fourth,  brans.*  The  qu  inlity  of  arable 
land  on  this  farm  is  1()0  acres,  or  40  acres  in  a shift. 
There  are  two  things  observed  upon  this  farm,  which 
may  be  worth  notice  : the  firs  is,  the  practice  which  has 
for  these  two  years  past  been  adopted,  by  taking  off  the 
tops 'of  the  beans,  just  as  the  blossom  is  set;  this  not 
only  improves  the  quality,  but  increases  the  quantity, 
and  causes  them  to  ripen  sooner,  which  is  a consider- 
able advantage,  by  giving  time  to  get  the  succeeding 
crop  of  wheat  in,  perhaps  a fortnight  earlier.  The 
other  is,  that  of  sowing  clover  early  in  the  spring, 
among  twenty  acres,  or  one  half  of  the  wheat,  and 
bush-harrowing  and  rolling  it  in.  This  has  produced 
a very  lair  crop  of  clover  the  next  year,  and  the  other 
half  after  the  wheat,  is  winter  and  spring  fa  lowed,  and 
planted  with  cabbage.  There  is  a double  advantage 
resulting  from  this  ; that  one  half  ot  this  shift,  so  ma- 
naged, becomes  a summer  crop,  and  the  other  half  a 
winter  crop  ; and  by  observing  the  next  year  to  change 
the  parts,  by  sowing  the  clover  where  the  cabbage  was 


* For  the  prevailing  system  of  cropping  ia  use  at  present  on  this 
farm,  see  Chap.  VII.  Sect.  in. 
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was  before,  the  clover  and  cabbage  do  not  come  round 
upon  the  same  ground  hut  once  in  eight  years. 

li  Cabbage  lias  been  fried  several  years,  but  his  Ma- 
jrsfy’s  husbandmen  never  got  into  the  right  manage* 
meat  of  it  till  this  year  ; bnt  now  the  crop  is  remarkably 
fine. 

u It  will  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  the  drum- 
headed cabbage  is  the  best  sort,  that  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  August,  the  plants  first  set  out  in  November, 
and  transplanted  for  good  in  July.  The  next  thing  to 
be  noted  is  their  application  : they  are  certainly  infe- 
rior to  turnips  for  fatting,  but  superior  in  the  increase 
of  milk,  either  of  cows  or  ewes,  and  therefore  they  are 
particularly  good,  where  there  is  a dairy  or  a breeding 
flock  of  sheep  ; and  I trust  his  Majesty  will,  the  next 
yeaning  season,  try  an  experiment,  of  which  1 have 
high  expectation,  which  is,  to  slice  or  quarter  the  cab- 
bage, and  feed  the  ewes  wi.h  them  upon  srch  of  the 
meadows  as  want  manuring,  which  I flatter  myself  will 
be  of  inestimable  service  to  the  ewes  and  lambs,  and  be 
the  means  of  increasing  the  next  year’s  crop  of  hay 
considerably. 

“ The  true  light  of  view  ing  these  improvements  is,  to 
consider  them  as  a sort  of  new  creation  to  the  public ; 
for,  as  it  is  a fact  not  to  be  controverted,  that  the  re- 
duced number  of  acres  in  the  Park,  from  their  improv- 
ed state,  support  as  many  deer  and  other  cattle  as  the 
whole  did  before,  the  produce  obtained  from  the  farms 
is  all  clear  gain  ; and  as  the  crop  of  wheat  and  rye  from 
the  140  acres  sown,  upon  the  most  moderate  calcula- 
tion, may  be  set-at  5^60  bushels,  and  allowing  six 
bushels  to  a human  mouth,  this  gives  a yearly  provi- 
sion in  bread  tor  5(i0  people ; to  say  nothing  of  the 
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fhtting-off  of  forty  oxen,  the  breed  of  800  sheep,  and 
the  growth  of  at  least  5000  bushels  of  oats  and  beans,  all 
of  w hich,  it  must  be  observed,  goes  in  aid  of  the  public 
market,  as  the  work  is  done  by  oxen  entirely. 

“ As  more  experiments  arc  in  future  made,  I may 
perhaps  trouble  the  Society  with  an  account  of  them,  ns 
I am  persuaded  they  cannot  be  registered  any  where 
else,  to  give  them  the  credit,  and  to  excite  the  imita- 
tion I flatter  myself  they  may  deserve  ; but  for  the  pre- 
sent I shall  close  my  observations  upon  his  Majesty’s 
fligns  with  a description  of  his, mill,  which  I consider 
as  the  most  benevolent  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the 
poor,  and  which  I most  earnestly  recommend  to  all 
gentlemen  of  landed  property,  who  have  like  means  of 
doing  it.  A small  over-shot  mill  is  erecle  and  work- 
ed by  the  waste  water  from  the  lake  below  the  lodge, 
where  a sufficiency  of  corn,  two-thirds  wheat  and  one- 
third  rye,  is  ground,  dressed,  and  given  to  all  the  la- 
bourers, at  Is.  4 d.  per  stone,  of  fourteen  pounds,*  in 
quantities  suitable  to  the  size  of  their  families,  which  is 
the  first  of  all  comforts  to  theni,  and  a saving  of  at 
least  twenty  per  cent,  from  what  it  would  cost  them  to 
buy  it  from  the  mealmcn  or  shopkeepers. 

“ I am,  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

“ Nathaniel  Kent.” 

Craig  s Court , 

30 tb  October , 1798. 

Mr.  More. 

To  this  I shall  only  add,  that  on  Shrubs-hill  farm, 


* The  mil!  is  still  in  use  on  the  Norfolk  farm,  aud  is  attended  with 
the  happiest  effects.  Flour  ground  at  it  is  sold  to  the  labourers,  and 
other  workmen  in  the  Park,  at  Sr.  8J.  per  bushel,  let  the  price  of 
wheat  be  what  it  may — Mr.  fruit. 
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which  is  likewise  in  (he  occupation  of  his  Majesty,  but 
chiefly  in  Surry,  the  superior  advantage  of  oxen  is 
rendered  still  more  apparent.  The  soil  is  a light  sand; 
and  of  the  200  acres  of  which  it  consists,  SO  are  in  ara- 
lion.  It  is  worked  wholly  by  six  oxen,  and  two  of 
them  yoked  and  driven  in  reins  by  one  man,  will  plow 
an  acre  a day,  with  a Rotheram  plough. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  county,  perhaps  the 
next  greatest  general  improvement  has  been  effected  by 
Edward  Loveden  Loveden,  Esq.  of  Buscot  park.  By 
erecting  his  mansion  on  a delightful  spot,  but  amidst 
sterile  and  ill  cultivated  lands,  and  by  keeping  in  Ills  \ 
own  hands  many  hundreds  of  acres,  he  has  gradually 
brought  that  portion  of  his  estate  to  four  times  its 
original  value,  when  he  began  to  occupy  it;  and  has 
rendered  it  equally  ornamental  and  advantageous  to 
the  public  and  to  himself.  Bj'  combining  sound  judg- 
ment with  groat,  zeal  and  unremitting  attention,  he  has 
changed  the  very  face  of  nature,  and  made  her  subser- 
vient to  his  ends.  Neither  carried  away  by  visionary 
plans  of  improvement,  ner  rejecting  rational  theory, 
because  it  was  not  confirmed  by  experience,  he  has 
proceeded  by  degrees  to  accomplish  his  designs,  and 
has  set  a most  valuable  example  to  country  gentlemen 
of  large  fortune,  and  even  to  farmers  by  profession. 

Though  actively  engaged  in  bringing  his  domain  to 
its  present  state  of  perfection  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  on  its  outskirts  he  has  still  some  portions  of  coarse 
sour  pasture  land,  which  is  annually  diminishing,  by 
being  broke  up  and  cultivated.  He  begins  improving, 
by  grubbing  up  brakes  and  furze,  then  paring  and 
burning,  and  sows  turnips,  and  plants  cabbages  and 
potatoes,  in  order  to  support  a large  , winter  stock, 
which  creates  manure,  the  very  soul  of  fanning.  -- 
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. Many  other  gentlemen  of  this  county,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  might  be  enumerated  among  the  best  in- 
formed and  most  successful  improvers  of  land  and 
stock  in  the  kingdom ; but  the  limits  of  this  under- 
taking do  not  alloAV  me  to  particularize  them.  Some 
of  the  most  distinguished  are  incidentally  noticed  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  work,  which  1 have  studied  t® 
keep  free  from  partiality  or  prejudice. 


f I.  DRAINING. 

A system  of  draining,  adapted  to  soil  and  situation, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  permanent  improve- 
ments that  modern  times  have  introduced.  But  as  no 
rules  of  uniform  application  can  be  laid  down  ; as  the 
best  mode  of  drainage  in  one  place  may  be  wholly  im- 
proper for  another,  it  would  answer  little  purpose  to  , 
enter  into  details  of  the  various  plans  that  have  been 
recommended  for  this  purpose. 

, In  this  county,  we  find  them  all  partially  used.  In 
a tenacious  soil,  the  mole- plough  used  by  Mr.  Love- 
den,  and  an  implement  of  the  same  kind  employed  by 
Mr.  B atson,  ofWinkfield,  are  found  very  servicable;* 


* Lumbert's  patent  machine  for  draining,  with  the  addition  of  Ro- 
gers’s apparatus,  as  exhibited  in  the  Gloucestershire  Report,  is  excel- 
lently adapted  for  the  drainage  of  strong  cohesive  soils,  and  mav  be 
performed  at  one-fourth  of  the  usual  expence,  without  injuring  the  sur- 
face. 

Scott’s  mole-plough,  which  costs  only  two  guineas, is  likewise  com- 
mended as  an  useful  implement. 

Draining  is  also  performed  by  a wheel,  or  roller,  which  has  been  much 
approved  of  in  some  places.  >">  ' 

Various  tools  are  employed  in  apdaiog  the  trenches  beyond  the  depth 
•f  the  spade.  Their  utility  has,  beta  differently  appreciated. 

„ and 
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and  when'  more  wafer  is  <o  be  carried  off  from  clayey  or 
adhesive  soils,  the  Essex  mode  of  draining,  which  has1 
been  extensively  fried  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  is  cheap, 
and  found  very  effectual,  and  deserves  to  be  intro- 
du  ced,  wherever  circumstances  will  permit. 

When  under-draining  is  performed  on  a lbose,  stone/ 
and  crumbly  soil,  after  the  earth  has  been  removed  ter 
a proper  depth,  rubble  stones  are  thrown  in,  arid  co- 
vered with  haulm,  to  prevent  the  mould  from  mixing 
with  (he  stones  in  the  drain ; and  then  the  surface  is 
levelled  as  before.  Or  sometimes  thorns,  brush-wood, 
&c.  are  laid  along  (he  bottom  of  the  drain,  and  tbs 
earth  or  sod,  inverted,  returned,  and  the  excavalion 
filled  up.  About  Bin  field,  in  the  Forest  district,  what 
is  called  rib-draining,  is  in  use.  The  drains  are  filled 
with  alder,  heath,  &c.  and  will  last  more  than  twenty 
years.  Tbs  expence  5s.  per  pole. 

Stone-draining  is  likewise  practised  in  the  vicinity* 
of  gentlemens’  seats,  but  it  is  too  expensive  on  common 
farms,  except  as  a principal  channel  into  which  the 
subordinate  drains  are  to  fall.  The  cheapest  mode  of 
stone-draining,  that  leaves  an  open  uniform  passage,  is 
to  set  two  flat  stones  triangularly,  meeting  at  the  point 
upwards,  and  then  to  fill  up  the  residue  with  rubble  or 
loose  stones. 

Brick  drains  are  durable,  but  expensive.  Tn  order 
to  encourage  this  valuable  improvement,  all  bricksr 
used  in  draining  should  be  exempt  from  duty.  To* 
tax  the  operations  of  husbandry,  is  incompatible  with 
any  sound  policy. 

1 Aider-draining  varies  so  much  in  its  expence,  ac- 
cording to  the  soil  and  the  mode  employed,  that  any 
estimate,  on  general  principles,  must  be  fallacious.  Its 
advantages  are,  that  it  neither  offends  the  eye,  nor  oc- 
cupies 
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ctipies  space,  at  the  same  time  that  it  does  Hot  endanger 
the  safely  of  the  smaller  animals. 

Open  draining  aud  cutting  grips  to  carry  off  the 
surface  water,  may  be  performed  in  some  cases  by  the 
plough,  but  generally  manual  labour  is  necessary.  In 
meadows,  and  other  low  and  wet  situation?,  great  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  open  drains  and  diiches, 
and  the  expence  of  scouring  them  out  annually  is  not 
tQConsiderable,  though  the  soil  helps  to  repay  it. 

Many  of  the  Thames  meadows  are  ill  drained,  anti 
others  wholly  neglected.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Loddon ; but  there,  from  the  flatness  of  the  land,  the 
facilities  are  less,  and  the  omission  is  more  excusable. 
On  the  Kennel,  draining  is  more  generally  practised, 
and  it  is  attended  with  obvious  advantages. 

Common  meadows,  however,  in  every  situation,  are 
a great  bar  to  draining,  and  indeed  to  every  improve- 
ment. Common  arable  fields  present  t he  same  difficul- 
ties; and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  disadvantages  at- 
tending them,  that  they  are  seldom  otherwise  drained, 
excep  by  throwing  up  the  land  into  ridges  where  it  is 
we.t,  and  allowing  the  water  to  find  its  way  along  the 
furrows  to  the  nearest  channel,  or  to  stagnate  and  de- 
stroy vegetation,  when  nature  has  not  formed  any  out- 
let. m 

In  this  county,  however,  the  gentleman,  the  yeoman, 
and  the  farmer,  where  their  lands  aTe  in  severalty,  are 
not  unattentive  to  draining,  from  a conviction  of  its 
beneficial  effects.  If  it  is  not  so  universally  practised 
as  it  deserves  to  be,  the  omission  usually  arises  neither 
from  want  of  skill  nor  w ant  of  spirit,  but  from  the  causes 
already  assigned.* 


* la  tone  eoclcsed  parjsiias,  however,  I observed  a culpable  inartea- 

tiaa 
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■ Elkington’s  method  of  draining,  which  is  well  known, 
has  been  productive  of  much  good.  He  begins  at  the 
fall,  and  works  upwards.  But  good  sense,  and  a little 
observation,  will  always  be  the  best  directors  in  drain- 
ing. To  know  how  to  perform  this  business  properly, 
it  is  necessary  a person  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  soil  at  different  seasons;  and  after 
he  has  ascertained  what  ought  to  be  done,  the  cheapest 
and  most  effectual  mode  of  executing  it  will  undoubt- 
edly receive  the  preference. 


II.  PARING  AND  BURNING. 

To  explain  the  principle  on  which  paring  and  burn- 
ing is  either  injurious  or  useful  to  land,  would  be  fo- 
reign to  my  purpose.  In  a work  of  this  nature,  the 
practical  application  of  well  ascertained  facts,  may 
Well  supersede  chemical  analyses.  Paring  and  burning 
is  certainly  an  ancient  practice ; but  so  little  have  its 
effects  been  understood,  that  formerly,  and  indeed  par- 
tially to  this  hour,  there  were  restrictive  clauses,  indis- 
criminately inserted  in  leases,  to  prevent  the  tenant 
from  having  recourse  to  it.  To  the  ignorance  or  pre- 
judice of  land  stewards,  equally  unacquainted  with  the 
quality  of  soils,  and  the  processes  of  nature,  this  absur- 
dity could  alone  be  owing.  \V hether  adapted  to  situa- 
tion or  not,  to  them  was  nothing  ; or  whether  it  was  the 
paring  or  burning  that  exhausted  the  laud,  or  the  crops 
that  followed,  were  among  the  hidden  mysteries  which 
their  talents  and  pursuits  did  not  qualify  them  to  ex- 
plain. < • .‘ 

tion  to  draining,  even  where  the  tenants  could  not  plead  want  of  leases, 
as  an  excuse  for  undertaking  expensive  improvements.  - • 

“ Paring 
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Paring  and  burning,”  says  a gentleman  of  this 
county,  “ should  never  be  practised  but  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  coarse  grasses.  Exhausting  the  turf  too  much 
by  fire,  and  taking  too  many  crops  after  burning,  and 
before  the  land  is  rested,  has  given  rise  to  well-founded 
objections.” 

“ On  the  downs,”  says  Mr.  Pcarde,  “ where  a light 
black  soil  prevails,  the  first  crop  is  generally  turnips  ; 
the  piece  having  previously  undergone  the  pernicious 
practice  of  bum  buking ; which  being  fed  off,  puts  the 
land  in  a pretty  good  condition  for  a crop  of  oats,  with 
which  perennial  darnel,  or,  as  the  farmers  call  it,  rye 
grass,  is  sown.  Tbc  piece  thus  continues  three  or  four 
years  on  a forced  system,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  tenant,  no  doubt,  but  at  the  expence  of  ruining  the 
land  for  ever  after,  as  pasturage.  Indeed,  what  else  can 
be  expected  from  cutting  up  and  burning  not  only  the 
turf,  but  every  germ  of  vegetation  nature  has  for  ages 
deposited,  to  keep  up  a succession  of  herbage  ?” 

On  this  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  the  author 
Is  certainly  right  in  saying  that  the  land  is  for  ever  after 
ruined  for  pasturage,  for  nothing  can  be  worse  than  an 
old  rye  grass  ley  on  chalky  downs,  or  any  poor  soil's 
and  no  farmer  of  any  experience  would  ever  expect  any 
pasturage,  after  such  management.  But  this  sort  of 
land  may  be  made  to  produce  pretty  good  crops  of  corn 
and  artificial  grasses,  and  the  more  it  has  been  burnt  the 
better.” 

Hence  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  that  it  is  not 
paring  and  burning  that  docs  the  mischief,  but  injudi- 
cious management  afterwards.  Downs  once  broken  up, 
must  be  continued  in  an  artificial  state ; and  under  a 
proper  system  they  will  be  infinitely  iiiotc  valuable  than 
before.  This  fact  is  proved  by  experience.  Dr. 

' Berkshire.]  a a Beeke’s 
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Beeke’s  method*  of  reclaiming  poorer  land  than  almost 
any  part  of  the  downs*  evinces  that  paring  and  burn* 
ing  is  an  essential  improvement,  which  may  be  ad  van*  ' 
tageously  applied  to  the  lightest  and  most  shallow  soils. 

About  Buckland,  it  has  been  thought  of  service  even 
after  the  land  has  been  reclaimed. 

But  whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against  the 
practice  on  poor  soils, + which  are  evidently  more  spe* 
cious  than  real ; on  all  sour,  tenacious  soils,  and  where 
brakes,  furze,  and  coarse  grass  rover  the  surface,  paring 
and  burning  are  indispensable 

This  is  the  practice  of  that  enlightened  agriculturist, 
Mr.  Loveden  ; and  the  utmost  success  has  attended  it 
in  Windsor  Great  Park.  I have  this  general  fact  on 
the  authority  of  His  Majesty’s  Bailiff,  who  likewise 
communicated  the  following : 

“ A piece  of  rough  land,  containing  about  four  acres* 
being  plowed  and  harrowed,  and  afterwards  burnt,  pro- 
duced ashes  sufficient  to  manure  fifteen  acres  of  tur- 
nips, and  enough  was  left  on  the  land  itself  for  turnips, 
which  are  frequently  manured  here  with  ashes.” 

When  saintfoin  is  worn  out,  paring  and  burning  are 
the  only  advantageous  and  certain  means  of  bringing 
the  land  back  to  tillage ; and  though  the  practice  ought 
neither  to  be  frequent,  nor  indiscriminately  applied,  in 
itself  it  is  not  to  be  condemned,  but  often  deserves  being 
applauded.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  object  in  view* 
and  other  concomitant  circumstances,  ought  never  to 


* See  Waste*. 

t About  I.ambourn,  the  downs  taken  into  cultivation  are  pared  and 
burnt:  first  crop  wheat;  some  few  oats.  This  information  I received' 
on  the  spot.  The  practice  is  indefensible ; but  it  is  the  mode  of  crop- 
ping alone  that  is  wroeg. 

be 
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tie  overlooked  in  any  agricultural  process.  u Coal,’* 
says  Mr.  Kirwan,  “ is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
food  of  all  vegetables  : it  is  found  in  all  vegetable  and 
animal  manures  that  have  undergone  putrefaction,  and 
is  the  true  basis  of  their  ameliorating  powers.”  It  if 
therefore  cropping  the  larid  improperly  that  exhausts 
it,  and  not  paring  and  burning. 

Rough  coarse  land  should  be  pared  about  December 
tjr  January,  that  the  action  of  the  frost  may  prevent 
the  soil  from  being  baked  when  fire  is  applied.  Light 
soils  may  be  pared  at  any  time  in  the  spring.  When 
burnt,  a smotildeting  fire  should  be  kept  up  to  present 
the  salts  frorn  being  sublimated  ; and  it  would,  on  shal- 
low soils  especially,  be  adviseable  to  leave  the  spaces 
Where  the  heaps  of  turf  are  to  be  placed,  unpared,  ia 
order  to  preserve  a portion  of  the  mould  below.  The 
sooner  the  ashes  are  spread  the  better.  The  depth  to 
which  the  soil  is  to  be  pared,  and  the  expence,  will  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  breast  plough  itf 
bommonly  used ; but  in  some  situations  the  paring 
plough  will  supply  its  place,  though  seldom  so  ef- 
fectually. 


SECT.  III. — MANURING  AND  MANURE3. 

To  render  the  earth  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man, 
manure  is  no  less  necessary  than  artificial  food  is  requi- 
site, to  enable  animals  to  support  labour.  The  animal 
we  devote  to  toil,  and  the  soil  from  which  we  wish  to 
reap  an  increase,  must  both  be  supplied  with  their  pro- 
pet aliments.  The  food  of  111#  latter  is  manure  ; and  it 
is  as  various  in  its  kinds  and  qualities  as  the  food  of 
animals.  By  a regular  connection  of  causes  and  effects, 
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the  one  is  productive  of  the  other.  The  dung  of  ani- 
mals in  a great  measure  assists  to  raise  the  crops  that 
yield  them  sustenance  5 and  the  crops  again  are  converted 
into  dung.  One  kind  of  soil  may  likewise  be  used  as 
a fertilizer  of  another.  The  resources  indeed  of  the 
agriculturist  are  extensive,  when  he  has  knowledge  and 
inclination  to  call  them  into  action. 

Yet  though  manuring  has  been  practised,  wherever 
cultivation  wap  attended  to,  its  principles  are  still  but 
vaguely  understood,  and  the  best  adaptation  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles  of  which  it  consists  to  different  soils,  is 
far  from  being  generally  ascertained  by  practical  farm- 
ers. To  the  professed  writers  on  this  subject  I beg  leave 
to  refer  them,  to  Kir  wan,  to  Lord  Dundonald,  &c.* 


* It  may  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers  to  see  a com- 
pressed account  of  the  great  Sir  Francis  Bacon’s  idea*  on  “ Compost* 
and  helps  of  ground,"  in  hit  Natural  History.  We  know  little  more 
even  at  this  period ! 

“ The  first  and  most  ordinary  helpe,”  says  he,  “ is  stercoration.  The 
sheeps’  dung  is  one  of  the  best,  and  next  the  dung  of  kine ; and,  thirdly, 
that  of  horses,  which  is  held  to  be  somewhat  too  hot,  unless  it  be  mingled. 
The  ordering  of  dung  is,  if  the  ground  be  arable,  to  spread  it  imme- 
diately before  the  plowing  and  sowing,  and  90  to  plow  it  in : for  if  you 
spread  it  long  before,  the  sunne  will  draw  out  much  of  the  fatnesse  of 
the  dung : if  the  ground  be  grazing  ground,  to  spread  it  somewhat  late, 
towards  winter,  that  the  sunne  may  have  lesse  power  to  drie  it  up. 

“ The  second  kind  of  compost  is  the  spreading  of  divef  s kinds  of  earthe 
as  marie,  chalke,  sea  sand,  earth  upon  earth,  pond  earth,  and  the  mix- 
tures of  them.  Marie  is  thought  to  be  the  best,  as  having  most  fatnesse  ; 
the  next  sea  sand ; chalke  over-heateth  the  ground  a little,  and  therefore 
is  best  on  cold  clay  grounds,  or  moist  grounds.  As  for  pond  earth,  or 
river  earth,  it  is  a very  good  compost,  and  I judge  it  will  yet  be  better  if 
there  be  some  mixture  of  chalke. 

“ The  third  helpe  of  ground  is  by  some  other  substances  that  have  a. 
vertue  to  make  ground  fertile,  though  they  bee  not  merely  earth,  wherein, 
ashes  excell.  Soot  also,  though  thin  spred  in  a field  or  garden,  is  tried 
t»  be  a very  good  compost.  Salt  is  too  costly,  hut  mingled  with  seed. 
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Under  tillage  and  grass  lands,  the  principal  ma- 
nures and  their  application  have  already  been  noticed. 
I shall,  therefore,  only  briefly  recapitulate  the  whole, 
and  supply  omissions. 

Yard  Dung. — In  every  part  of  the  county  it  is  a 
principal  object  to  collect  as  much  yard  dung  as  pos- 
sible ; but  from  neglect,  or  the  improper  situation  of 
the  yard,  the  best  part  of  it  is  frequently  lost.  Farmers, 
however,  begin  to  see  this,  and  when  their  ^ards  stand 
on  a slope,  or  are  otherwise  ill  situated,  for  saving  the 
liquid  part  of  the  dung,  they  dig  a cavity  in  the  centre, 
which  in  the  most  unfavourable  cases  would  be  useful. 
I have  already  mentioned  Mr.  Selvvood’s  farm  yard 
with  due  praise,  and  it  may  serve  as  a model.  Many 
others  are  exempt  from  the  inconveniences  to  which  I 


com  and  sown,  it  doth  good.  And  I am  of  opinion  that  chalice  in  pow- 
der, and  mingled  with  seed  corn,  would  do  good. 

“ The  fourth  helpe  of  ground  is  the  suffering  of  vegetables  to  die  into 
the  ground,and  so  to  fatten  it,  as  thestubbleof  corne,  $cc.  Jt  were  good 
also  to  try  whether  leaves  of  trees  swept  together;  with  sdme  chalice  and 
dung  mixed  to  give  them  more  heart,  would  not  make  a good  compost. 

« The  fifth  helpe  of  ground  is  heat  and  warmth.  It  has  been  anciently 
practised  to  burne  heath  and  ling,  and  sedge,  with  the  vantage  pf  the  wind 
upon  the  ground.  We  see  that  warmth  of  walls  and  enclosures  mendeth 
ground : we  sec  also,  that  lying  open  to  the  s'Oiith  mendeth  ground : svt; 
see  again,  that  tie  foldings  of  sheepe  helpe  ground  si  irdf  by  their 
warmth  as  their  compost. 

“ The  sixth  helpe  of  ground  is  by  watering  and  irrigation,  which  is  in 
two  manners:  the  one  by  letting  in  and  shutting  out  waters  at  season, 
able  times;  for  wafer  at  some  seasons’,  and  with  reasonable  stay,  doth 
good ; but  at  some  other  seasons,  arid  too  long  stay,  doth  hurt.  And 
this  serveth  only  for  meadows  that  arc  along  some  river.  The  other 
way  is  to  bring  water  from  some  hanging  grounds,  where  there  are 
springs,  into  the  lower  grounds,  carrying  it  in  some  long  furrows,  and 
from  these  furrows  drawing  it  transverse  to  spread  the  water.  And  this 
tnaketh  an  excellent  improvement  both'  fdr  edrne  and  grasse." 

*•..  allude; 
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allude;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  ancient  fnrn* 
yards  are  frequently  ill  adapted  for  shelter  of  cattle,  or 
for  retaining  their  dung. 

Yard  or  pot  dung  is  generally  preferred  when  rotten, 
and  on  a light  sqil  it  appears  to  be  most  suitable.  On 
stiifland,  however,  fresh  dung,  though  it  is  apt  to  bring 
weeds,  would  probably  be  applied  to  ad  vantage.  Both 
ways  deserve  a trial. 

Yard  dung  is  equally  applied  to  corn,  and  to  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  when  other  substitutes  cannot  ba 
procured  for  grass. 

Mr.  Selwood,  of  Aldworth,  and  others,  carry  out  li- 
quid manure  in  water  carts,  and  spread  it  over  the  land. 

Folding. — The  folding  of  sheep  continues  to  be  al- 
most the  universal  practice  in  this  county  ; and  on  the 
hills,  it  is  nearly  the  only  manure  attainable.  On  tur- 
nips, the  sheep  are  hurdled,  and  the  fold  gradually  ex- 
tended for  the  future  crop  of  barley.  They  are  likewise 
folded  at  night  on  land  intended  for  wheat,  on  all  the 
light  soils  more  especially ; and  in  this  situation  it  is  cal- 
culated that  their  manure  is  worth  5s.  per  week  per 
score.  The  horned  sheep,  or  Wiltshires,  and  the  na- 
tive Berkshire  notts,  arc  most  esteemed  for  folding  on 
fallows. 

Peat  Ashes , &c. — Though  it  is  probable  that  peat, 
nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  that  along  the  Kcnnet,  is 
to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  its  general 
application  as  a top  dressing  to  clovers,  and  other  arti- 
ficial grasses,- to  turnips,  to  vetches,  and  even  occasion- 
ally on  wheat,  is  perhaps  unique  in  this  county,  and 
therefore  will  require  A more  extended  detail  than  other 
manures.* 

! ■ -(JI  I.  . " 

* See  also  Appendix. 
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III  the  year  1745  it  was  first  burnt  at  Newbury,  by  a 
Mr.  Thomas  Rudd,  who  at  the  same  time  spread  the  ashes 
on  clovers,  for  which  they  have  ever  since  been  famous. 
An  acre  of  peat  land  at  that  period  sold  for  30/. : it  has 
since  sold,  according  to  its  quality,  for  300/.  and  400/., 
and  in  one  instance  reached  about  800/.  per  acre. 

Over  the  stratum  of  peat,  which  is  about  five  or  six 
feet  deep  is  a good  meadow  soil,  and  under  the  peat  is 
gravel.  The  peat  varies  in  colour,  but  the  blackest  is 
reckoned  the  best,  and  is  used  for  firing,  the  ashes  of 
which  are  most  esteemed,  and  have  the  reddest  colour. 
What  is  burnt  for  sale  only,  is  mixed  with  turf  and 
other  substances,  which  gives  it  a pale  whitish  hue. 

Peat  is  usually  dug  with  a spade  for  that  purpose, 
resembling  those  used  in  Scotland,  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  end  of  June.  It  is  conveyed  from  the  spot 
where  it  is  dug,  in  little  wheel-barrows,  to  a short  dis- 
tance, where  it  is  spread  on  the  ground,  and  after  lying 
about  a week,  the  pieces  are  turned.  This  being  three 
or  four  times  repeated,  a heap  is  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  place  where  the  peat  is  spread,  and  in  the  centre  of 
th  is  heap  some  very  dry  peat  is  put,  which  being 
lighted,  the  fire  communicates  slowly  to  the  rest  of  the 
heap.  When  it  is  completely  lighted,  an  additional 
quantity  of  peat  is  put  upon  the  heap,  and  this  opera- 
tion is  continued  till  the  whole  is  consumed,  which  ge- 
nerally takes  a month  or  six  weeks,  as  quick  burning  is 
not  approved  of.  Rain  seldom  penetrates  deep  enough 
to  extinguish  the  fire.  The  heap  is  commonly  of  a cir- 
cular form,  and  rather  flat  at  top.  At  first  it  is  very 
small;  but  at  last  it  is  sometimes  two  or  three  yards 
deep,  and  six  or  seven  yards  in  diameter. 

'J'he  ashes  being  riddled,  are  conveyed  away  in  un- 
covered 
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covered  carts,  to  a distance  sometimes  of  twenty  miles, 
and  put  into  a bouse,  or  under  a shade,  to  keep  then* 
from  the  wet,  till  they  are  wanted,  to  be  put  on  the 
ground, 

. The  usual  time  of  applying  them  is  March  and  April. 
They  are  generally  taken  in  carts,  and  sown  on  the 
ground  before  or  after  the  seed  is  sown,  and  both  are  - 
harrowed  in  together.  When  used  only  as  a.top  dress* 
ing  they  are  only  sown  on  the  land.  The  quantity  is 
usually  from  twelve  to  fifteen  Winchester  bushels  per 
acre,  according  to  soil  and  crop.  It  is  supposed  that 
too  large  a quantity  would  be  injurious.  For  barley, 
wheat,  and  peas,  they  are  not  in  much  estimation  ; but 
for  all  sorts  of  artificial  grass,  more  especially,  they  are 
preferred  to  all  other  manures.  In  turnips  they  assist 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  fly ; and  in  grass  seeds 
the  farmers  reckon  on  an  acre,  manured  with  ashes, 
producing  nearly  a ton  of  hay  beyond  what  it  would 
haye  yielded  without  them. 

One  person  with  a double  cart  will  sow  several  acres 
in  a day.  The  effect  is  supposed  to  be  of  no  longer  du- 
ration than  two  years.  On  meadow  land,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  bushels  may  advantageously  be  put ; they 
much  improve  the  grass. 

The  price  at  Newbury  wharf  is  from  fourpence  tq 
fivepence  per  bushel,  At  Reading,  sevenpeacc  or  eight- 
pence.  With  the  distance,  the  price  varies  of  course, 
Carried  to  Bisham,  the  expence  of  manuring  an  acre 
will  be  about  15r, 


Peat  ashes,  found  at  Marcham,  in  the  Yale  of  White 
Horse,  are  likewise  used  on  clover. 

The  ashes  of  coals  are  spread  over  meadow  lgnd  about 

Milton, 
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Milton  and  other  places ; and  the  ashes  of  peat  and 
turfs,  in  the  Forest  District,  arc  in  considerable  csti« 
mation.  , 

In  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  the  ashes  of  bean  stub* 
bles  are  found  very  beneficial  on  meadow  lands.  Francis 
Justice,  Esq.  of  Sutton,  informed  me  that  they  brought 
the  white  clover  where  it  was  not  seen  before. 

Chalk  and  Lime. — About  Hurley,  Wargrave,  and 
other  places  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  chalk  pits 
of  a good  quality  are  to  be  found ; and  chalk  is  fre- 
quently in  use  as  a manure,  though  less  so  generally 
than  it  ought.  It  costs  about  I t.  6d.  at  the  pits ; and 
from  seven  to  ten  loads  will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre.* 
i In  some  places  it  has  been  thought  useless,  in  others  in- 
jurious. The  fact  is,  it  can  never  be  applicable  to  land 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  from  w hich  it  is  drawn.  On 
clay  and  strong  loams  it  is  extremely  useful,  as  has  been 
experienced  about  Binfield  and  other  places.  On  a 
sandy  soil,  it  would  likewise  be  proper.  The  reason 
on  which  this  principle  is  founded  is  well  known  to 
chemists. 

- Lime  made  from  chalk  would  probably  answer  where 
the  raw  material  will  not.  The  component  parts  of 
the  chalk  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  must  determine 
this. 

Lime  from  lime-stone  is  used  about  Hampstead  Nor- 
ris, and  partially  in  other  parishes..  At  Cumner  it  has 
been  tried,  and  found  hurtful.  This  is  w hut  might  na- 
turally be  expected.  Lime  on  a calcareous  soil  must, 
generally  speaking,  be  worse  than  useless. 

* On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Binfield. — I have  seen  it  stated, 
however,  that  it  would  co6t  31.  to  manure  an  acre  of  lapd  in  the  vicinity 
of  thf  pits.  This  I can  scarcely  credit. 
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The  fertility  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  is  in  a great 
measure  owing  to  the  intimate  amalgamation  of  the 
loam  with  the  finer  particles  of  the  chalk,  washed  down 
from  the  hills.  Though  along  these  hills  it  is  unfit  for 
manure,  from  its  being  mixed  with  grit  and  other  hete- 
rogeneous substances,  the  washings,  or  the  white  water 
descending  from  the  hills  in  rain,  is  profitably  carried 
0ver  the  fields  below,  by  intelligent  farmers.  ' 

Composts. — Mould  by  the  road  sides,  scourings  of 
ditches,  animal  dung,  lime  and  chalk,  all  enter  into 
composts,  of  which  considerable  quantities  are  made  in 
convenient,  situations.  The  surface  of  these  heaps  might 
be  advantageously  sown  with  turnips  or  buck-wheat, 
both  to  prevent  weeds  and  evaporation. 

Marl. — Though  marl  is  probably  abundant  in  this 
county,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  much  used.  Sir  John 
Throckmorton  has  found  it  very  serviceable.  The  shell 
marl,  over  the  peat  in  the  Vale  of  the  Kennet,  has  not 
been  employed,  as  tar  as  I know,  in  manuring.  On  a 
light  sandy  soil,  marl  is  the  best  possible  addition.  Com- 
mon marl  contains,  according  to  Kirwan,  from  sixty-six 
to  eighty  parts  of  pure  chalk,  the  remainder  is  in  va- 
rious proportions  pure  earth  of  alum  and  silex. 

Malt  Dust , &c. — It  is  long  since  malt  dust  has  been 
employed  as  a manure  in  this  country ; and  its  use  has 
been  of  some  standing  in  Berkshire.  It  quickens  vege- 
tation, but  its  force  is  soon  spent.  Sown  by  the  hand, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  with  barley,  and 
harrowed  in,  found  very  useful  about  Marcham,  Shef- 
ford,  and  Aldermaston. 

Mr.  Selwood,  of  Aldworth,  employs  it  as  a top  dress- 
ing for  wheat. 

Soot  is  a valuable  manure.  It  is  sometimes  sprinklct} 


over 
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»ver  (he  young  wheal  in  the  spring,  but  more  frequently 
applied  to  grass  lands. 

Soapers'  Ashes , and  Soap  Suds. — The  value  of  soap- 
ers’ ashes  on  grass  lands  is  well  known ; and  a very  re- 
spectable friend  assures  me  that  he  has  found  soap  suds, 
which  are  generally  wasted,  of  great  utility  on  his  cold 
moist  meadows. 

Woollen  Jtags,  &c.  commonly  procured  from  Lon- 
don by  the  Thames,  are  in  considerable  estimation  as  a 
manure  for  wheat.  At  Bisham  a ton  is  considered  as 
sufficient  for  three  acres ; the  cost  eight  guineas.  Tags 
of  wool,  which  are  obtained  in  some  quantity  from  Wit- 
ney, in  Oxfordshire,  as  well  as  rags,  are  applied  to  some 
of  the  lighter  lands  in  the  Vale,  about  Marcham,  &c. 

Green  Crops  plowed  in. — Frequently  practised  by 
some  of  the  best  farmers  bordering  on  the  White  Horse 
hills,  and  found  much  less  expensive  than  carrying' 
dung  from  the  yard.  Vetches,  buck-wheat,  rye,  &c. 
are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Sweepings  of  Streets  in  Towns. — A valuable,  and  ge- 
nerally a cheap  manure.  Formerly  it  was  an  expence 
to  have  it  drawn  away ; but  now  it  is  commonly  con- 
tracted for  by  farmers,  who  pay  a reasonable  price  for 
the  privilege. 

Horn  Shavings , &c. — The  following  communica- 
tion was  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity and  City  Herald,  in  March  last,  and  I think  it  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  be  preserved  here. 

“ Sir, — As  information  on  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture is  of  use  to  the  public,  I beg  leave,  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper,  to  recommend,  as  a most  excel- 
lent manure  for  grass  and  mowing  land,  the  use  of  bone 
dust  and  horn  shavings.  Having  resided  on  a dairy 
farm  for  many  years,  I have  used  it  with  great  sqcpess. 

The 
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The  quantify  is  from  50  to  100  bushels  an  aero,  which 
will  be  sufficient,  if  the  land  is  .any  thing  tolerable,  and 
wall  endure  for  five  or  six  years  in  great  perfection. 
The  advantage  in  carriage  is  very  great,  particularly 
where  the  land  lies  at  a distance,  or  through  bad  roads, 
as  you  may  draw  at  one  load  sufficient  to  manure  an 
acre.  This,  with  its  great  durability,  must  recommend 
it  to  every  farmer  who  has  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
it.*  The  most  proper  season  is  February  or  March, 
though  I have  frequently  laid  it  on  at  Michaelmas,  and 
always  took  the  advantage  of  a wet  day  or  two,  by 
which  means  it  immediately  settled  in  the  ground. 
The  swathes  of  hay  and  clover  1 have  had  were  great 
indeed  5 and  should  any  of  your  numerous  readers  be 
induced  to  try  the  use  of  it,  I am  certain  they  will  find 
their  advantage.” 

The  value  and  application  of  pigeons’  dung,  night 
soil,  chamber-lye,  See.  &c.  &c.  need  not  be  pointed  out 
to  the  intelligent  and  spirited  Berkshire  farmer. 


SECT.  IV.-— WEEDING. 

tc  Weeds,”  says  Ellis,  in  his  Chiltcrn  and  Vale  farm- 
ing explained,  “ as  they  are  part  of  the  curse  entailed 
on  man's  posterity,  for  his  disobedience  to  his  Creator, 
do  visibly  shew  themselves ; and  act  in  opposition  to 
man’s  interest  in  most  places,  where  care  and  diligence 
do  not  supplant  their  several  mischiefs.” 


* At  Sheffield  it  is  now  become  a trade  to  grind  bones  for  the  use  of 
the  farmer.  If  bones,  however,  are  mixed  in  a heap  of  lime,  they  will 
in  a short  time  be  reduced  to  powder. 

/ t Weeding 
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Weeding  is  in  no  place  wholly  neglected  in  Berk- 
shire ; but  it  is  almost  every  where  less  regarded  than 
its  importance  deserves.  “ It  would  be  well,”  observe* 
my  friend  Theodore  Price,  Esq.  of  Binfield,  <{  if  thistle* 
and  docks  were  Gut  up,  at  the  parish  expence,  in  com- 
mon fields,  lanes,  and  by  road  sides.  If  thistles  are 
permitted  to  go  to  seed  before  they  are  cut,  half  the 
nrable  land  in  the  parish,  may  be  sown  with  them  ; and 
if  docks  arc  permitted  to  mature  their  seed,  which  is 
often  the  case,  before  they  are  cut,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  lanes,  the  next  heavy  rains  may  plant  half  the 
meadows  in  a parish  with  them.  They  should,  if  ripe, 
always  be  burnt ; and  it  would  be  much  more  rational 
and  useful  for  the  churchwardens  to  pay  for  the  eradi- 
cation of  weeds  iw  the  situations  I have  described,  than 
for  hedge-hogs  and  the  heads  of  sparrows.” 

I perfectly  coincide  in  this  sentiment',  and  think  that 
women  and  children  might  at  leisure  time  be  profitably 
employed  in  clearing  the  lanes  and  common  fields  of 
docks  and  thistles.  On  inclosed  lands,  it  ought  to  be 
penal  if  a tenant  suffers  them  to  seed,  and  to  prejudice 
his  neighbour. 

The  weeds  most- injurious  to  arable  land  in  this  county 
arc: 

Coucw  grassi  This  is  properly  the  name  of  the 
triticum  repens  ; but  it  is  frequently  applied  to  other 
grasses  with  a perennial  creeping  root ; among  these 
are  the  bent  grasses  (agroslis),  creeping  soft  grass  (hol- 
ms mollis ),  tall  oat  grass  (arena  elatior ),  and  several 
others,  which  can  only  be  destroyed  by  repeated  sum- 
mer plowings,  or  by  forking  them  out  and  burning 
them. 

Charlock,  is  the  raphanus  raphanistrvm ; but  the 

name 
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name  is  usually  applied  to  other  plants  equally  noxidns,’ 
and  some  of  them  more  frequent,  namely,  the  wild 
mustard  ( sinapis  nigra),  and  wild  rape  ( brassica  na- 
pus).  Being  annuals,  and  the  seeds  of  an  oleaginous 
nature,  they  will  vegetate  after  lying  in  the  ground  half 
a century  ; By  drilling  and  hoeing  corn,  or  by  weeding 
before  their  seeds  ripen,  they  may  be  effectually  extir- 
pated. The  same  indeed  may  be  said  of  all  hiirtful 
weeds. 

Meulot  ( trifolium  melilot  ojficinalis),  white  darnel 
( lolium  termulentum ),  and  stinking  camomile  ( anthems 
totula),  are  injurious  to  wheat  crops  while  growing,  and 
the  two  former  lessen  its  value  at  market. 

Corn  marigold  (chrysanthemum  segetum ),  may  be 
destroyed  by  manuring  with  chalk,  as  well  as  by  extir- 
pation. 

■ The  corn  poppy  (papaver  rheeas),  the  bind  weed 
convolvulus  artensis),  and  com  spurry  ( spergula  ar~ 
vcnsis)j  are  likewise  troublesome  in  corn  fields.  In  some 
parts  of  the  county,  the  poppy  almost  conceals  the  corn 
when  it  is  in  blossom. 

Thistles  are  among  the  most  noxious  weeds  among 
corn  or  grass.  Under  the  name  of  thistles,  various  plants 
are  known.  The  most  effectual  way  is  to  draw  them 
up  with  a wooden  forceps,*  particularly  the  seratula 
arvensis  ; or  if  they  are  cut  an  inch  above  ground  they 
will  be  apt  to  rot,  from  the  stem  being  filled  with  water. 

Thistles,  briars,  and  coltsfoot,  if  cut  in  August,  will 
likewise  often  bleed  to  death. 

The  barberry  (berberris  vulgaris ),  is  supposed  to 


* Described  in  the  Gloucestershire  Report,  and  which  may  be  pur- 
chased for  2*. 

possess 
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possess  a blighting  Quality  to  the  distance  of  many 
yards  from  the  place  where  it  grows,  and  therefore 
should  be  removed  from  the  hedges  of  corn  fields. 

Dodder  (cuscula  European),  is  a parasitical  creep- 
ing plant,  and  often  injurious  to  beans.  Sheep  turned 
in  among  them  will  break  its  runners,  and  feed  upon  it. 

In  meadows  and  pasture  grounds  the  following  weeds 
are  most  obnoxious : 

Docks,  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  and 
which  may  easily  be  extirpated  by  the  common  instru- 
ment for  that  purpose,  or  at  least  their  heads  should  be 
cut  off  before  seediug,  which  will  preveut  an  increase 
of  the  nuisance. 

Water  hemlock  ( phellandrium  aqualicum ) is  sup- 
posed to  be  poisonous  to  horses : the  usual  antidote  is 
pig’s  dung.  Common  wormwood  ( artemisia  absjjn- 
thium),  is  likewise  said  to  hurt  horses. 

Water  cow  bane  ( cicuta  xirosa),  meadow  safFron 
( colchicum  autumnal?) , treacle  mustard  ( thlapsi  arvensis)t 
and  some  others,  communicate  an  unpleasant  odour  (o 
the  milk  of  cows,  ot  are  fatal  to  themselves. 

Corn  mint  (mentha  arvensis),  prevents  their  milk 
from  coagulating.  Marsh  marigold  ( cult  ha  palustris  )t 
occupies  much  space,  and  is  dangerous  to  cows. 

JLousewort  ( pedicularis  sy/zatica ),  will  give  the  scab 
to  sheep,  and  occasion  them  to  be  over-run  with  vermin. 
Mouse  ear  scorpion  grass  ( myosotis  scorpoidcs),  gene- 
rally proves  fatal  to  sheep ; and  the  wood  anemone 
{anemone  nemorosa),  w ill  bring  on  the  bloody  flux. 

The  rot  in  sheep  is  ascribed  by  shepherds  to  sun- 
dew, marsh  penny-wort,  and  common  butter-wort ; but 
it  more  probably  arises  from  a flat  insect  called  a fluke. 
{fasciola  fiepalica),  which  is  found  in  wet  situations  ad- 
hering 
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hering  to  plants,  and  lias  been  discovered  in  the  livers 
and  biliary  ducts  of  sheep  affected  with  the  rot. 

All  the  crazeys,  or  ranunculus  tribe,  though  plea- 
sant to  the  eye  in  meadows,  from  their  yellow  blossoms, 
are  injurious  to  the  herbage,  and  are  little  relished  by 
animals  of  any  kind.  They  are  difficult  indeed  to  be 
eradicated ; but  some  of  the  larger  species  may  be  re- 
duced in  their  numbers  by  care  and  attention,  as  indeed 
may  all  kinds  of  weeds  which  are  either  injurious  or 
useless. 

To  conclude  this  section,  let  these  proverbial  lines, 
which  have  been  often  quoted,  be  well  remembered- 

“ One  year’s  good  weeding 
Will  prevent  seeding ; 

But  one  year’s  seeding 
Makes  seven  years  weeding.” 


SECTION  V. — WATERING. 

A superfluity  of  water,  or  a deficiency,^  equally  in* 
jurious  to  vegetation.  If  much  loss  is  sustained  from  a 
neglect  of  draining,  in  many  situations,  the  want  of  ir- 
rigation, in  others,  is  not  less  sensibly  felt. 

Irrigation  is  not  a new  invention  : in  some  countries 
it  has  been  practised  time  immemorial,  and  even  par- 
tially in  onr  own ; but  at  this  moment,  it  is  much  less 
generally  understood  and  attended  to  than  might  have 
been  expected,  in  an  age  when  the  melioration  of  the 
soil,  and  the  increase  of  its  produce?  are  promoted  by 
much  more  expensive  means. 

The  reason  for  this  neglect  may  be,  that  irrigation 

requires 
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requires  a little  science  and  contrivance  beyond  what 
common  farmers  usually  possess.  It  cannot  be  executed 
by  money  and  labour  only,  like  most  other  operations 
in  husbandry.  There  must  be  a regular  plan,  levels 
must  be  taken,  and  the  whole  must  appear  on  paper, 
before  it  is  transferred  to  the  ground. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  W right,  of  Northamptonshire,  has  suc- 
cessfully explained  the  principle  of  irrigation,  as  far  as 
explanation  can  be  given  on  a subject  which  must  ever 
vary  with  situation.  To  that  gentleman  the  public  are 
under  considerable  obligations,  and  to  adopt  a phrase 
once  fashionable  in  a neighbouring  nation — “ he  has 
deserved  well  of  his  country.”  But  though  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  plan  are  visible  at  South  Cerney,  no 
great  distance  from  the  boundaries  of  Berkshire,  few 
have  hitherto  availed  themselves  of  those  facilities 
which  this  country  presents  in  various  directions. 

The  Thames  meadows,  more  especially,  are  princi- 
pally left  to  nature,  which  indeed  has  been  propitious, 
but  which  might  frequently  be  helped,  both  by  draining 
and  irrigation. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  Thames  into  this  county, 
however,  Mr.  Loveden,  with  an  eye  to  whatever  can 
improve  his  domain,  has  made  in  all  about  fifty-six 
acres  of  water  meadow,  which  has  doubled  the  original 
value  and  produce  of  the  land.  It  is  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  Gloucestershire  mode.  The  first  forty  acres 
cost  104/.  16s. ; and  the  annual  expence  is  under  10s. 
per  acre.  As  so  much  depends  on  situation,  he  thinks 
general  estimates  of  expence  impossible  or  delusive.* 

* Six  acres  were  made  this  spring  (1808),  by  Mr.  Loveden,  at  the  ex- 
pence of  two  guineas  per  acre.  The  meadows  are  watered  after  the  first 
rains  in  autumn ; fed  in  the  spring  not  more  than  a fortnight ; the  water 
then  turned  on  for  twenty-four  hours ; the  gras*  mowed  nrly  for  hay, 
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The  water  is  turned  off  and  on  during  the  winter, 
and  once  more  on  haining  in  the  spring.  Again  after 
mowing.  The  plan/ ago  lanceolata,  as  is  usual  in  water 
meadows,  is  extremely  abundant  here. 

About  Abingdon  are  some  water  meadows ; and  the 
practice  on  a small  scale  has  been  introduced  in  other 
places  ; but  on  the  long  line  of  the  Thames  winter  floods 
are  the  principal  fruetifiers  of  the  soil,  and  they  some- 
times lie  too  long.  Common  meadows,  which  are  fre- 
quent, are  the  best  excuse  for  the  neglect  they  expe-, 
hence. 

On  the  Kennet  there  are  several  hundreds  of  acres  of 
water  meadow,  more  especially  between  Hnngerford  and 
Newbury ; between  the  last  named  place  and  Reading 
they  are  less  frequent.*  Mr.  Tull,  of  Chamber  house, 
Tbatcham,  has,  however,  about  100  acres  under  irriga- 
tion. The  annual  expence  of  cleaning  and  keeping  in 
order  about  5j.  per  acre.  A great  improvement  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  his  herbage  has  been  effected 
by  this.  Nothing  peculiar  in  the  mode.  Near  New- 
bury, the  meadows  lie  too  higli  to  be  watered.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Hnngerford  the  business  appears  to  be  well 
understood,  and  the  practice  is  acknowledged  to  be 
highly  profitable. 


which  proves  of  a superior  quality  to  any  made  from  the  best  Thame*, 
meadows,  watered  only  by  the  common  river  floods  It  is  of  the  utmost 
consequencs  to  cut  the  meadows  early.  Cows  give  much  more  milk 
from  water  fed  hay,  cut  early,  than  from  hay  made  from  grass  naturally, 
instead  of  being  artificially  flooded. 

* Were  Theale  meadow,  in  the  parish  of  Tilehurst,  thrown  into  se- 
veralty and  watered,  it  would  be  astonishingly  valuable.  Io  many  other 
parishes,  irrigation  is  rendered  impossible  from  the  nature  of  the  tenure* 
It  is  the  want  of  a general  inclosure,  not  the  fanner  that  is  to  be  blamed, 
for  many  apparent  neglects  in  improvement.  Site  Atrettma. 
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At  Milton  about  100  acres  are  watered  from  a mill 
stream,  rented  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per  hour,  and  the 
cxpence  is  well  repaid.  By  mill  streams,  thousands  of 
acres  in  all  parts  of  this  island  might  be  irrigated. 
When  the  water  is  not  wanted  for  the  mill,  the  landlord 
might  reserve  the  use  of  it ; or  the  proprietor  of  the 
mill  might  beneficially  let  it  to  his  neighbours. 

John  Polexfen  Bastard,  Esq.,  attempted  irrigation  at 
a great  ex  pence  at  East  Lockinge,  on  the  Ock,  but  it 
did  not  succeed,  as  I was  informed  ; though  the  cause 
of  (lie  failure  was  probably  more  in  the  defect  of  judg- 
ment in  his  labourers  than  any  fault  in  the  stream. 

Near  Wantage  some  meadows  are  watered,  and  found 
to  answer. 

The  white  water  from  (he  chalk  hills  is  profitably 
turned  over  the  meadow's  about  Aslibttry.  In  fact, 
every  spring  rising  high,  as  they  frequently  do^  might 
be  turned  to  advantage.  Instead  of  being  suffered  to 
rush  down  the  slope,  at  a small  distance  from  its  source 
it  might  be  carried  in  a transverse  channel  along  the 
descent,  with  small  cuts  at  intervals  to  allow  it  to  wafer 
the  whole  slope,  and  the  level  grounds  below.  ThU 
smallest  brook  might  frequently  be  rendered  as  advan- 
tageous to  the  adjacent  meadows  as  the  largest  risers, 
and  in  many  cases  more  so.  In  process  of  time,  men 
will  reflect,  “ and  own  their  fathers  have  been  fools  So 
long.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

LIVE  STOCK. 


TH  E live  stock  in  this  county  is  large,  and  of  great 
importance  ; but  except  in  sheep  and  hogs,  it  has  no 
native  or  peculiar  breeds. 


SECT.  I.— CATTLE. 

The  cattle  which  are  almost  universally  adopted  here 
arc  of  the  long  horned,  or  common  county  breed,  and 
differ  in  nothing  from  those  of  Warwickshire,  Oxford- 
shire, and  other  neighbouring  counties.  In  the  dairy- 
ing district,  many  of  the  cows  are  brought  out  of  War- 
wickshire, often  with  too  little  attention  to  their  qua- 
lities as  milkers. 

Mr.  Loveden  usually  breeds  his  own  stock,  which  is 
of  the  most  improved  Hereford  race ; and  by  continued 
care  and  attention  he  is  raising  it  to  a very  great  degree 
of  perfection.  A young  bull  of  this  breed,*  of  which 
we  have  given  a drawing,  is  a model  of  symmetry,  and 
completeness.  He  does  not  affect  size  so  much  as  shape. 
It  has  long  been  a mistaken,  though  a prevailing  no- 
tion, that  large  animals  are  desirable ; but  this  begins 


* He  was  purchased  of  the  late  Mr.  Tully,  arid  cost  forty-five  gui- 
neas when  a yearling. 
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to  be  exploded,  and  apparently  on  just  grounds.  Jf 
three  moderate  sized  ones  can  be  kept  in  the  room  of 
two  very  large,  the  advantage  will  generally  be  on  the 
side  of  the  former.  The  gentlemen  of  this  county  who 
are  engaged  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  the  yeomanry  and 
farmers,  may  be  said  to  have  fewer  prejudices  than  most 
others ; and  if  any  have  at  times  prevailed,  they  soon 
give  way  to  the  conviction  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion. New  and  improved  breeds  of  animals  will  gra- 
dually supersede  the  old  ; or  the  latter  will  be  carried 
to  a higher  pitch  of  perfection,  of  which,  with  care, 
they  are  undoubtedly  susceptible. 

About  Abingdon,  and  other  places,  the  Yorkshire 
cows  are  getting  into  use,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
milk  they  yield.  Mr.  Justice,  of  Sutton,  is  particularly 
fond  of  them.  The  Holdernesse  cows  are  kept  by  Mr. 
Webb,  of  Oakingham,  who  generously  accommodates 
the  poor  with  milk. 

Mr.  Harboltle,  of  Remenham,  has  brought  with  hiio 
from  Northumberland  the  short  horned  cattle ; but 
they  are  not  very  common  in  Berkshire.  Several  gentle- 
men keep  Alderneys  for  milk  and  butter.  In  the  Fo- 
rest district  many  Welch  cattle  are  kept,  on  account  of 
the  commons.  The  Hereford  and  Glamorgan  cattle 
are  preferred  by  the  generality  of  the  graziers ; and  the 
Scotch  cattle  are  beginning  to  find  admirers  among  the 
more  enlightened  agriculturists.  In  particular,  Mr. 
Loveden,  whose  practices  and  improvements  would 
furnish  a Report  of  themselves,  buys  in  two  years  old 
Scotch  heifers,  at  about  six  guineas  a head,  and  in  little 
more  than  a year  feeds  them  off,  and  finds  them  worth 
10/.  or  12/.  each.  He  mentions  having  cleared  15/.  by 
two  in  six  months ; and  it  is  very  questionable  if  so 
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much  advantage  could  have  been  made  by  animals  of 
a greater  price  and  size. 

Impressed  with  the  belief,  that  even  on  the  best  lands 
small  or  moderately  sized  cattle  yield  the  greatest  profit 
and  the  most  delicate  meat,  I beg  leave  to  recommend 
the  useful  but  novel  plan  of  Colonel  Cunningham,  for 
purchasing  by  commission  all  kinds  of  northern  cattle, 
which  will  be  found  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
public. 


DAIUYJNG. 

In  the  vicinity  of  towns  cows  are  generally  kept  for 
the  sake  of  making  butter,*  which  fetches  a good  price, 
though  varying  with  situation.  From  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 
per  pound  may  be  considered  as  the  average  wholesale 
price,  when  purchased  by'contract.  To  the  consumer, 
the  cost  is  generally  from  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  Much 
butter  is  sent  to  London.  The  best  butter,  or  at  least 
what  is  reputed  as  such,  is  made  about  Wythara,  Rad- 
ley, and  other  parishes  on  the  Berkshire  borders  near 
Oxford,  w here  the  land  is  good,  and  yet  cheese  making 
is  little  followed.  Fine  butter,  however,  is  made  in 
most  parts  of  the  county ; but  throughout  its  greatest 
extent,  the  produce  of  the  dairy  is  chiefly  applied  to 


* If  more  attention  were  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  which  cow* 
yield,  as  well  as  to  its  quantity,  and  care  were  taken  to  breed  from  such 
as  excelled  in  both  respects,  the  dairies  would  be  much  more  profitable 
than  they  are.  It  is  a well  known  fact,  that  some  com  give  abundance 
of  milk  which  yields  little  cream,  and  that  others  compensate,  by  the 
richness  of  their  milk,  for  the  smallness  of  its  quantity.  I have  heard  of 
com  whose  milk  yielded  no  cream  whatever.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
merits  of  each,  the  milk  should  be  tried  separately, 
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family  use ; and  in  some  places,  suckling  of  calYes  is  • 
so  muck  the  pursuit,  that  it  is  difficult  to  purchase  even 
milk  or  cream  for  tea  and  other  purposes. 

In  the  dairying  tract,  properly  so  called,  which  lie* 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse, 
chiefly  within  the  hundreds  of  Shrivenham  and  faring* 
don,  though  partially  extending  to  G onfield  and  Wan- 
tage, very  large  quantities  of  cheese  are  made  during 
the  summer ; and  here  butter  making  is  less  an  object, 
except  when  the  cows  are  at  hay  or  straw. 

The  number  of  cows  kept  in  the  parishes  of  Shriven- 
ham, Coleshill,  Buscot,  Eaton  Hastings,  Faringdon, 
Shellingford,  Ulfington,  Compton,  and  Kingston  Lisle, 
which  are  among  the  principal  dairying  parishes,  from 
a pretty  accurate  inquiry,  do  not  amount  to  fewer  than 
"3,000;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  number  is 
little  less  than  5,000,  within  the  compass  of  the  four 
hundred  specified. 

From  the  wharf  at  Btiscot,  belonging  to  Mr.  Love- 
den,  on  which  warehouses  are  built  for  the  reception  of 
cheese,  and  rented  by  the  cheese-mongers  in  London, 
not  less  than  between  two  and  three  thousand  tons  of 
cheese  are  annually  sent  down  the  Thames ; and  though- 
a considerable  part  of  this  is  purchased  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes  belonging  to  other  counties,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  quantity  made  in  the  whole  of  the  Berk- 
shire dairying  tract  alone,  cannot  amount  to  less  tkan- 
one  thousand  tons  annually,  at  die  lowest  calculation, 
allowing  each  cow  to  produce  four  cwt. 

The  cheese  made  here  is  chiefly  of  that  kind  known 
by  the  name  of*  single  Gloucester.  From  six  to  ten 
cheeses  go  to  a cwt. ; usually  eight,  nine,  or  ten. 

In  the  mode  of  making  it  I did  not  find  there  was 
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any  thing  materially  different  from  the  practice  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  therefore  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  the  details.  But  from  an  examination  of  se- 
veral dairies,  I can  affirm,  that  in  point  of  cleanliness,  ' 
neat  ness,' and  attention,  nothing  can  excel  them.  Some 
of  the  dairies  are  fitted  up  with  much  taste,  and  almost 
all  of  them  have  every  convenience  that  can  be  desired. 
Mr.  Loveden’s  is  very  complete.  To  his  cheese  presses 
and  churn  he  has  applied  Garnett’s  patent  inventions, 
which  diminish  labour,  and  are  found  to  be  attended 
with  every  advantage  that  can  be  expected  from 
them.  , 

Snowswick,  in  the  parish  of  Bnscot,  is  famous  for 
cheeses  in  the  shape  and  external  figure  of  pine  apples. 
They  are  made  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pike,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Loveden,  and  sell  considerably  higher  than 
cheeses  in  the  common  form,  to  which  distinction  they 
are  justly  entitled,  from  their  peculiar  richness  and  de- 
licacy of  flavour.  Kept  to  a proper  age,  they  are  in- 
ferior to  no  cheese  I ever  tasted. 

The  first  part  of  the  process  of  making  them  is  in  the 
usual  way.  The  curds  are  well  worked  with  the  hands, 
then  pressed  into  a wooden  mould  in  the  shape  of  a 
flower  pot,  and  afterwards  suspended  from  beams,  raft- 
ers, or  pegs,  in  an  airy  apartment,  in  a net,  whose 
meshes  indent  their  surface  like  a pine  apple.  Salt  is 
then  rubbed  over  them,  or  they  are  steeped  in  brine. 
Mrs.  Pike  seems  to  think  the  former  mode  most  ad- 
visable. No  pressure  is  used  ; and  yet  in  firmness  when 
dry,  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  such  as  had 
undergone  the  force  of  presses. 

A pine  apple  cheese  usually  weighs  about  five  pounds, 
and  in  good  years  two  tons  are  made  of  them  on  this 
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fa-  i only.  Indeed  I do  not  find  that  they  are  manu- 
factured elsewhere. 

Mr.  Hobbs,  in  the  same  parish,  has  a very  ingenious 
and  cheap  contrivance  for  drying  his  milk  pails  on.  He 
erects  against  the  dairy  a dead  fence  of  thorn  or  brush 
wood,  about  two  feet  high  and  two  feet  thick,  support- 
ing it  on  the  other  side  with  a willow  pole  or  rail,  and 
short  posts  ; and  this  answers  every  purpose  of  the 
more  expensive  frame  work  which  is  usually  employed. 
Whatever  simplifies  labour  and  diminishes  cost  deserves 
to  be  commended. 

At  Stanford,  in  the  Vale,  some  cheeses  are  made  in 
the  fanciful  shape  of  a hare  sitting  in  her  form.  They 
are  sometimes  coloured  with  sage. 

Some  of  the  dairy  farms  are  large.  Mr.  Gearing, 
one  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor’s  tenants  in  Coleshill  parish, 
keeps  about  one  hundred  cows;  but  this  is  the  greatest 
number  I believe  in  the  possession  of  one  person.  The 
usual  number  is  between  twenty  and  sixty;  the  last  is 
reckoned  a very  considerable  dairy.  About  ninety  acres 
of  good  grass  land  will  carry  twenty  cows. 

It  has  been  known  that  a farmer,  with  only  half  a 
dozen  cows,  has  sometimes  raised  a family  in  credit; 
and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  steady  and  diligent  per- 
sons, who  have  been  brought  up  as  servants  in  dairies, 
had  more  frequently  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
themselves  in  small  bargains. 

Though  several  of  Mr.  Lovcdcn’s  tenants  have  large 
bargains,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  others,  he  has 
two  tenants  who  keep  each  nineteen  cows,  that  live  in 
comfort,  and  probably  will  be  able  to  provide  decently 
for  their  families.  It  may  be  acceptable  to  give  the 
rent  and  quantity  of  land  of  one  of  these  minor  farms. 
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CALVES. 

Many  calves  are  bred  for  stock  ; but  suckling  for  the 
butcher  is  the  prevailing  practice.  In  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  county,  they  are  chiefly  sent  to  London  in  car- 
case. Chalk  or  whiting  is  allowed  them  to  lick.  In 
other  respects  the  manner  of  treating  them  presents  no- 
thing peculiar.  “ Suckling  is  declining  about  Hurst, 
as  not  being  found  sufficiently  profitable.” — Mr.  Ni- 
choj.ls.  Early  calves  are  commonly  devoted  to  the 
butcher,  as  fetching  the  highest  price. 


FEEDING. 

The  Thames  meadows  in  many  parts  are  sufficiently 
Tick  to  fat  the  largest  Herefordshire  oxen.  Mr.  Ed- 
monds, who  lives  in  Oxfordshire,  but  rents  a consider* 
able  quantity  of  land  both  in  Gloucestershire  and  Berk- 
shire,* fats  some  of  the  finest  animals  of  this  kind  that 


* In  order  to  shew  the  difference  occasioned  by  fatting,  a very  fine 
Hereford  cow,  belonging  to  Mr.  Edtnonds,  was  drawn  by  Bennet  of  • 
Woodstock,  when  poor,  and  again,  when  in  a very  advanced  state  of  fat- 
ting, of  which  engravings'are  given.  The  contrast  is  great. 
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can  be  met  with,  if  we  regard  size  and  make  united. 
Edward  J>oveden  Loveden,  Esq.,  keeps  a smaller  size, 
but  in  all  points  excellent.  The  . Scotch  oxen  bought; 
by  that  gentleman  have  already  been  mentioned.  He 
gives  them  all  cut  hay,  which  allows  them  more  time 
for  rest.*  His  ox  pens  are  on  the  best  principle,  with 
regard  to  aspect  and  arrangement.  One  animal  has 
not  in  his  power  to  disturb  another.  Shelter  and  clean- 
liness are  united  ; and  the  dung  is  never  wasted. 

About  six  weeks  before  his  fatting  beasts  are  sold  off, 
he  mixes  lintseed  with  the  cut  hay,  which  he  finds  tp 
answer  far  better  than  oil  cake.  Both,  however,  are 
expensive ; and  the  more  animals  can  be  brought  for- 
ward by  natural  food  the  better. 

Mr.  Sherwood,  of  Purley,  uses  considerable  quan- 
tities of  oil  cake  in  fatting  cattle;  and  the  same  prac- 
tice prevails  in  many  other  parts  of  the  county.  Its 
propriety,  however,  begins  to  be  doubted. 

Mr.  Harbottle  feeds  cows  with  hay  and  turnips.  The 
rut  a baga , sliced,  must  be  very  nutritious* 

Salt,  if  it  were  not  so  expensive,  would  be  found  of 
great  utility  in  feeding.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Ashe, 
in  his  travels  through  the  western  parts  of  America, 
that  where  there  are  salt  springs,  all  animals  are  fond  of 
drinking  and  wallowing  in  them,  and  that  the  cattle  of 
the  farmers  who  supply  this  mineral  to  their  stock,  a rq 
25  per  cent,  superior  in  value  to  such  as  do  not  enjoy 
this  advantage.  It  not  only  tends  to  their  general  im- 
provement, but  also  to  their  health, 

Mr,  Tompkins,  of  Abingdon,  who  lately  bad  in  his. 


* Mr.  Frost,  however,  is  of  opinion  that,  though  chaff  cut  by  a ma- 
chine is  useful  for  horses,  it  is  not  good  for  oxen.  Of  course  it  is  not 
;he  practice  on  his  Majesty’s  farms. 
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possession  oneofthc  largest  oxen*  that  lias  been  known 
in  the  annals  of  breeding,  and  which  has  since  been  ex- 
hibited as  a natural  curiosity,  favored  rne  with  the 
following  particulars  respecting  him,  as  well  as  in  re- 
gard to  his  general  mode  of  feeding  cattle.  . 

“ Agreeable  to  your  request  when  at  Abingdon,  I 
send  you  a brief  history,  of  my  large  ox,  and  the  way 
he  was  kept,  &c.  I bought  him  of  Mr.  Warner,  of 
Coventry,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1805,  for  the  sum 
of  eighty  guineas,  and  sold  him  to  Mr.  Bostock  of  Bath, 
February  24,  1807,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  guineas. 

“ The  following  measurements  were  taken  of  him 
by  Francis  Justice,  Esq.  who  likewise  painted  him. 
Height  6 feet  6 inches ; length  from  his  nose  to  the  top 
ofhistail  1 3 feet  8 inches ; over  the  hips  2 feet  7 inches ; 
and  from  the  knee  to  the  ground  16  inches.  lie  was  of 
the  short  horned  or  Yorkshire  breed,  and  was  bred  iq 
Shropshire. 

11  When  I first  had  him,  he  drank  nearly  a barrel 
of  water  per  day,  suppose  on  an  average  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-four  gallons.  I kept  him  on  barley  meal 
and  cut  chaff,  to  which  we  added,  for  the  last  three  or 
four  months,  about  a pint  of  flax  seed,  after  it  had  been 
boiled  in  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  water,  when 
it  becomes  a jelly.  This  is  the  way  I feed  all  my  stall 
fed  beasts,  and  find  they  improve  much  faster  than  on 
oil  cakes,  or  any  other  way.  I give  them  hay  twice  in 
the  day,  and  barley  meal  and  flax  seed  twice ; and 
never  let  them  have  more  at  a time  than  what  they  eat  up. 

“ I remain,  &c. 

**  John  Tompkins.” 


* See  the  print,  from  a drawing  bj  Mr.  T.  Bennet,  animal  painter, 
■Woodstock, 
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SECT.  II. — SHEEP* 

Berkshire  * has  a native  breed  of  sheep,  strongly 
marked,  and  though  less  valued  than  formerly,  still 
acknowledged  to  possess  many  qualities  which  adapt 
them  to  their  situation.  The  pure  race,  however,  is 
not  so  commonly  to  be  met  with  as  many  would  be  apt 
to  imagine.  By  crosses,  it  has  undergone  several 
changes,  though  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Berk- 
shire notts,  are  not  easily  obliterated ; and  the  name 
continues  to  be  given  to  the  various  mixtures,  as  long  • 
as  they  have  black  faces,  Roman  noses,  black  or  mottled 
legs,  and  long  tails.  The  Berkshire  nott  wether,  of 
which  Mr.  Justice  favored  me  with  a drawing,  is 
stronglyNexpressive  of  the  genuine  breed,  which  he  was 
at  some  trouble  to  find.  His  accompanying  observations 
1 transcribe.  “ The  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Berkshire 
nott  seem  to  be  its  great  size,  height  on  the  legs,  and 
weight  when  fatted  ; and  l cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  variety  of  sheep  is  well  calculated  for  the  strong 
low  lands  of  this  county,  though  the  South  down  at 
present  are  much  in  fashion.  A very  considerable 
farmer  in  my  parish  has  made  the  experiment  this  last 
whiter.  lie  tells  me  they  do  not  answer  his  expecta- 


* JLuccock,  in  his  book  published  in  1805,  “ On  the  Nature  and  Pro- 
perties of  Wool,”  calculates  that  Berkshire  is  stocked  and  produces  of 
short  wool  as  under : 

No.  of  acres.  Stock  per  No.  of  sheep.  Weight  of  No.  of  pack), 
acre.  fleece. 

408,800  4 306,600  3j  4151 

In  his  estimate  of  the  number  of  acres,  he  is  certainly  too  low,  and 
this  affects  the  whole  of  his  calculations.  It  will  give,  however,  a pretty 
accurate  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Berkshire  fleeces,  as  he  values  a pack  of 
short  wool  at  15/. 
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tions,  and  that  they  are  only  calculated  for  high  dry 
lands , and  will  not  thrive  well  when  confined  so  much 
within  the  hurdles,  as  they  must  be  in  our  flat  situa- 
tions. The  fineness  of  their  wool,  and  its  consequent 
superior  price,  seem  to  be  the  chief  recommendations. 
1 am  inclined  to  think  they  must  again  give  place  to 
the  larger  kinds,  at  least  in  the  Vale  ; as  they  cannot 
keep  themselves  sufficiently  clean  and  dry  during  the 
winter  season,  to  thrive  as  they  should  do.” 
Contrasting  the  native  with  the  horned  or  Wiltshire 
sheep,  I find  some  intelligent  farmers  agree  as  follows : 
“ The  Berkshire  polled,  or  nott  sheep,  seem  more  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  low  and  cold  lands,  as  they 
are  proved  to  be  more  hardy  for  the  fold,  to  fat  sooner, 
and  to  be  less  liable  to  injury  from  the  fly,  than  the 
horned  sheep.  The  breed  within  a few  years  has  been 
greatly  improved.  When  fat,  they  vary  as  much  in 
weight  as  from  fourteen  to  forty  pounds  a quarter.  The 
horned  sheep,  however,  which  are  bred  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  are  brought  even  to  a greater  size 
than  the  polled,  or  nott  sheep.” 

The  fleece  of  a nott  sheep  is  not  fine,  and  on  an  ave- 
rage, it  will  take  eight  of  them  to  make  a tod  of  wool. 
Even  (he  flesh  is  considered  as  coarse  ; and  indeed  all 
large  breeds  of  animals  are  in  some  measure  liable  to 
t lie  same  objection.  Whether  crossing  the  breed  has 
improved  it,  is  a matter  still  undecided  among  judges.* 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  So- 

■»  ^ — ; 

* Mr.  Smith,  of  Letcombe  Basset,  thinks  that  if  a proper  cross  of  the 
Berkshire  sheep  could  be  introduced,  it  would  probably  be  better  than 
a new  race,.  The  South  down,  he  admits,  have  several  advantages  over 
the  native  Berkshires;  but  it  is  impossible  they  could  walk  without  in- 
jury six  or  seven  miles  every  day  to  and  from  the  folcT  to  the  pasture,  a* 
is  necessary  among  the  White  Horse  hills. 
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ciefy,  crossing  breeds  for  stock  was  generally  disap- 
proved of.  “ Breed  from  the  best  natives,”  says  Mr. 
Frost,  “ cross  for  fatting.”  The  maxim  appears  to  be 
founded  in  nature,  and  I give  it  without  comment. 

Crossing,  however,  is  extremely  common  in  this 
county;  and  they  are  between  all  the  various  breeds  of 
sheep  which  have  been  introduced  into  it — between 
the  notts  and  the  Wiltshire*,  and  between  them  and 
the  Coteswold  sheep;  between  the  Leicesters  and  the 
Coteswolds,  and  the  Wiltshires  and  the  Leicesters ; in 
short,  the  mixtures  are  as  various  as  the  tastes  and  fan- 
cies of  their  owners,  or  as  the  fancies  of  the  sheep  them- 
selves frequently  dictate. 

There  are  flocks,  however,  of  pure  Leicester,  South 
down,  notts,  horned  sheep,  Coteswolds,  and  some  others, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel.  So  strongly  in- 
deed was  I impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  I could 
not  better  discharge  my  duty  to  the  Board,  or  render 
a more  acceptable  service  to  the  public,  than  by  try- 
ing to  obtain'  collective  information  on  this  subject, 
that  I drew  up,  and  circulated  pretty  extensively,  the 
following  paper. 

“ Requested — A comparative  view  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep  kept 
in  Berkshire,  distinguishing  their  cost  when  bought  ini 
the  quality  and  value  of  their  fleeces,  and  their  im- 
provement during  any  given  time,  whether  sold  as  store, 
or  fatted,  with  their  respective  weights  when  killed.” 

I am  aware,  that  however  desirable  this  investigation 
would  be,  it  would  require  a train  of  experiments  and 
observations,  which  few  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  un- 
dertaking, and  therefore  it  will  not  be  the  subject  of 
wonder,  that  I was  unable  to  accomplish  my  design. 

1 have 
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I have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  kind  atten- 
tions I have  received  from  almost  every  description  of 
persons  in  this  county,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  en- 
gagement ; and  the  following  letter  will  shew,  that  even 
on  the  particular  subject  to  which  I have  referred,  my 
enquiries  were  not  wholly  useless. 

“ Remenham , 18/A  March,  1808. 

“ Sir, 

“ When  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  at  my  house,  you  left  a paper  with  me  to  answer, 
viz.  a comparative  view  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  different  breeds  of  tdieep  kept  in  Berk- 
shire, &c.  I am  ashamed  to  offer  an  apology  for  hav- 
ing so  long  neglected,  and  I wish  even  now  I could 
give  you  that  information  ; but  from  my  short  residence 
in  this  country,  I do  not  feel  myself  authorised  to  at- 
tempt to  give  you  a comparative  statement,  as  my 
flock  are  entirely  confined  to  the  Leicestershire  breed, 
and  I have  not  been  able  to  collect  sufficient  information 
from  the  farmers  to  induce  me  to  undertake  it.  If, 
however,  you  will  allow  me  to  confine  my  observations 
to  the  Leicester  breed,  with  which  I am  more  parti- 
cularly acquainted,  I will,  with  great  pleasure,  endea- 
your  to  give  you  a faithful  statement  of  the  average 
expences  and  profits  of  a Leicestershire  wedder  sheep  ; 
and  provided  you  could  get  a like  statement  from  any 
Berkshire  farmer,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  feeding  other 
breeds,  the  object  may  be  gained  in  this  way.  I am 
only  sorry  that  I should  have  so  long  kept  you  waiting 
for  an  answer  to  the  question,  which  in  the  end  proves 
unsatisfactory.  . 

“ I will  suppose  a Leicestershire  lamb  to  be  bred  on 
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land  worth  3s.  per  acre,  about  the  beginning  of  March, 
-which  is  the  usual  time  ; from  this  time  to  the  latter 
end  of  July,  when  he  is  weaned,  I should  suppose  his 
food  (including  the  time  he  does  not  eat  grass)  to  be 
1 d.  per  week,  which,  for  20  weeks,  makes  Is.  8 d.  From 
this  time,  after  weaning,  he  is  put  upon  a clover  fog,  or 
lattermalh,  until  the  end  of  November,  16  weeks,  at  2d. 
is  2s.  8 d.  He  is  then  put  upon  turnips  and  hay  uutil 
the  latter  end  of  March,  16  weeks,  at  id.  is  5s.  id. 
After  turnips  he  is  put  upon  young  clover,  where  he  is 
kept  forward  during  the  summer,  and  with  the  latter- 
math  as  before,  to  the  end  of  November,  making  alto- 
gether 32  weeks,  this  I will  estimate  at  ad.  per  week, 
which  is  13s.  id.  He  is  again  put  upon  turnips  and 
bay  until  the  latter  end  of  March,  16  weeks,  at  7 \d. 
per  week,  which  makes  IOs.  He  is  then  sold  to  the 
butcher,  and  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  will  be  as  under.  It 
.may  be  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  he  is  not  fed 
with  corn  nor  oil-cake,  but  merely  the  common  mode 
of  feeding  necessary  to  make  good  and  fair  mutton ; 
and  by  this  mode  of  feeding  I will  give  you  an  average 
weight,  suppose  there  were  200  or  more. 


Dr. 

i.  d. 

1 Cr.  /. 

i.  i. 

Tirst  keep  20  weeks,  at  \d. 

1 8 

First  shearing  6lbs.  of  wool, 

Second  keep  16  ditto,  at  2d. 

2 8 

atlSrf.  - 0 

6 6 

Third  keep  16  ditto,  at  4d. 

5 4 

Second  fleece  7$lbs.  at  1 3d.  0 

8 1* 

Fourth  keep  32  ditto,  at  Sd, 

13  4 

Carcase  120lbs.  at  8d.  per 

Fifth  keep  16  ditto,  at  7 \J. 

10  0 

pound  ...  4 

0 0 

1 13  0 

. 4 

14  7§ 

“ I think,  Sir,  the  above  statement  will  be  tolerably 
correct,  though  I think  I have  calculated  low,  than 
otherwise,  on  the  weight  of  the  carcase.  With  respect 
to  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  I am  decidedly  of  opi- 
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nion,  that  no  one  whatever  can  compare  with  the  Lei- 
cester in  point  of  symmetry,  nor  will  make  themselves 
so  fat  upon  the  same  food  in  a given  time. 

“ With  great  regard,  I remain,  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

u Geo.  Harbottle.” 

The  sanction  given  to  Mr.  Ifarbotlle’s  favorable 
opinion  of  the  Leicester  breed,  is  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  E.  L.  Loveden,  Esq.  C.  Dundas,  Esq.  the 
Rev.  F.  C.  Fowle,  of  Kintbury,  and  Mr.  Wilde,  of 
Specn,  who  have  very  fine  flocks  of  this  breed  ; though 
the  former  gentleman,  and  his  opinion  will  have  great 
weight,  is  likewise  partial  to  the  Coteswolds,  and  their 
crosses  with  the  Leicester.  A beautiful  ewe  of  this 
kind  belonging  to  Mr.  Edmonds,  one  of  his  tenants, 
has  been  drawn  and  engraved  for  the  present  work. 

Mr.  Selwood,  of  Aldworth,  who  has  tried  almost 
every  breed  of  sheep,  thinks  there  is  less  difference,  in 
point  of  profit,  between  them,  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. South  downs  he  prefers  on  dry  soils  and  downs  j 
aud  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  Bart,  who  has  a capital 
flock  of  this  kind,  and  the  South  down  breeding  stock 
on  his  Majesty’s  Norfolk  farm,  as  well  as  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  iavor  of  this  celebrated  breed,  wherever 
the  situation  will  allow,  and  sometimes  from  following 
the  fashion,  even  where  it  is  unprepitious,  attest  th* 
superior  value  of  these  . sheep.  “ There  is  no  breed 
more  hardy ,’y  says  a Berkshire  farmer,  “ or  that  stands 
folding  better  than  the  South  downs.  The  lambs,  as 
soon  as  weaned,  are  often  put  into  a separate  flock,  and 
stand  folding  at  that  age  very  well.” 

in  fact,  the  South  dowms  seem  to  be  admitted,  on  all 
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hands,  as  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  soil  of  a great 
part  of  this  county ; but  in  order  to  do  all  the  justice  in 
my  power  to  a subject  so  essentially  connected  with 
the  agriculture  of  Berks,  and  to  furnish  a memorial  of 
the  existing  breeds,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  kept,  I shall  give  brief  miscellaneous  extracts  from, 
my  notes,  in  some  of  the  principal  parishes  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  beginning  with  the 

VALE  OF  WHITE  HOUSE. 

\ 

Buscot.  Leicesters,  Coteswolds,  &c.  Bred  and  fed. 
Mr.  Lovedcn’s  a fine  flock.* 

Buckland.  Sir  J.  Throckmorton.  A capital  breed  of 
500  South  downs,  whose  fleeces  require  eight  only  to  a 
tod ; the  average  on  poor  land  being  nine  or  ten. 
Wool  in  1800  worth  3s.  Gd.  per  pound.  A two-shear 
sheep,  fatted,  twenty  pounds  per  quarter.  In  all  re- 
spects found  superior  to  the  native  notts. 

Kingston  Bagpnse.  Berkshire  notts.  Chiefly  for 
store. 

Stanford.  Berkshire  nott  sheep  ; some  Wiltshires. 

Uffington.  Horned  sheep  principally,  or  crossed  wiUi 
the  nott9.  . 

Sparsholt.  Chiefly  Wiltshires,  or  horned  sheep, 
bought  in,  and  sold  out. 

' Childrey.  Chiefly  horned  sheep ; some  notts. 


* Account  of  the  quantity  and  produce  of  Mr.  Loveden’*  wool. 


Iq  1801 

Fleeces. 

361 

Tod. 

55 

For  six  years. 
£.  79  8 6 

1803 

253 

56 

89  12  0 

1803 

806 

64 

103  12  0 

1805 

398 

79 

130  7 0 

1806 

403 

83 

136  19  0 

1807 

300 

not  weighed  nor  told. 

c c 2 Letcombe 
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Letcomhc  Bhsset.  Berkshire  notls  most  common. 

Wantage.  Berkshire  notls  only. 

Ashbury.  Horned  sheep.  About  eight  or  ten  fleeces 
to  a tod.  Lambs  reared  for  stock.  Some  Cotes^volds, 
'crossed  with  the  notts. 

Faringdon.  Berkshire  notts.  A few  Leicestcrs,  by 
particular  gentlemen.  Lambs  partly  for  stock,  and 
partly  for  fatting.  Sheep  bought  in  about  Michaelmas 
generally  fed  ofF. 

Denchworth.  Wiltshires.  Crossed  by  the  Leicesters; 
preferred  by  Mr.  Frogley. 

Harney.  Berkshire  notts.  Store,  chiefly. 

Marckam.  Native  breed  preferred.  Principally  store. 

Abingdon.  Berkshires.  Principally  for  folding. 
Chiefly  store.  Some  ewes  and  lambs  fatted.  Yean 
about  the  end  of  January,  or  early  in  February. 

Drayton.  Berkshire  notts. 

Milton.  Berkshire  notts.  Few  fed  off,  but  only  im- 
proved. 

1 Harwell.  Berkshire  breed. 

Brightwell  and  the  Moretons.  A mixed  breed  most 
common.  Berkshire  ewes  crossed  with  a South  down 
ram,  begins  to  be  very  much  used. 

Wallingford.  Berkshire  and  Wiltshires. 

Slreatley.  South  downs,  common.  Some  Wiltshires. 
All  store-  A tod  of  South  down  wool  worth  50s.  Wilt* 
shires  44s. 

\ 

Cumner.  Berkshires  chiefly.  Breeding,  and  for  store. 
Some  Coteswolds  for  feeding  in  the  enclosed  grounds. 

Fyfield.  Wholly  native  sheep. 

Sutton  Courtney . Chiefly  the  Berkshire  breed.  Fold- 
ed, and  then  sold  off,  improved.  Few  bred. 

Hagbourne.  Berkshire  notts.  Kept  for  folding  and 
store.  ■ - . 

' Radley. 
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Radley.  County  bred  chiefly.  Some  Wiltshire® 
crossed  with  a Leicester  ram.  A good  breed  for  fatting. 
Many  lambs  and  the  dams  fatted.  Some  fat  3 or  400  in 
a year. 

Wylbam.  Berkshire  notts.  Store  and  breeding. 

East  Hendred.  Berkshires.  Some  South  downs  kept 
by  Mr.  Allen,  a very  judicious  farmer.  Store  chiefly. 

East  Lockinge.  Wiltshires  and  Berkshires. 

THE  CHALK  DISTRICT. 

Lambourn.  Horned  sheep,  or  Wiltshires,  preferred. 
Few  notts.  About  eight  fleeces  to  a tod.  Flocks  some- 
times travel  six  miles  a day,  in  order  to  be  folded  at 
night.  A constant  practice. 

Great  Fawley.  Both  Berkshires  and  Wiltshires. 
South  down  preferred. 

Chaddlezoorth.  Mostly  Wiltshires. 

Great  Shejford.  Wiltshires  chiefly,  and  for  store.  , 
A few  fatted. 

Boxford.  Wiltshires  chiefly,  and  for  store.  Not 
many  ted. 

Chieseley.  Several  mixtures.  Several  dealers  in  sheep 
live  here,  aud  accommodate  their  customers  according 
to  their  respective  tastes. 

Peasemore.  Wiltshires.  Mr.  Stevens  has  a capital 
breed  of  this  kind,  but  thinks  it  too  large.  He  is,  there- 
fore, about  to  reduce  the  size,  by  selecting  small,  but 
well  shaped,  rams. 

West  Ilsley.  Mixed  new  Leicester  and  South  down ; 
a good  cross  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Tull.  Fat  quickly. 
Yean  about  Candlemas.  Reared  for  stock  generally. 

• A lamb  at  Michaelmas  worth  from  20  to  25s.;  two  years 
old  10s.  Many  kept  as  store. 

Ilsley.  Berkshires  and  Wiltshires.  Almost 
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•wholly  sfore.  Seven  or  eight  fleeces  to  a tod.  A 
quarter  of  a Wiltshire  will  weigh  on  an  average  twen* 
ty-eight  pounds,  of  a Berkshire  twenty-five  pounds. 

Aldworlh.  South  down,  Wilts!) ires,  and  some  Berk- 
shires.  Commonly  store.  The  South  down  thought 
well  adapted  for  the  neighbourhood. 

Hampstead  Norris.  Chiefly  Wiltshires.  Some  cross 
breeds.  One  between  the  Berkshires  and  the  Cotes- 
wolds.  A good  stock.  Wool,  weight,  and  strength,  all 
suit. 

> Pangbourne.  Wiltshires,  notts,  South  down,  and 
mixed  breed. 

Basildon.  South  down,  &c.  Store  and  feeding. 

Parley.  Wiltshires  and  South  downs  mixed. 
Bought  store,  and  fatted  off. 

Remenham.  Many  notts,  or  native  sheep.  Mr.  Ilar- 
bottle’s  a Leicester  breeding  stock.*  Others  buy  in 
' tegs  to  fold  on  the  land.  Some  Dorset  ewe  with  lambs 
are  fed  off. 

Hurley.  South  down  prevail,  but  Wiltshires  thought 
preferable  by  Mr.  T.  Micklera  on  a long  drive. 

Bisham.  Chiefly  South  down.  Wiltshire  ewes  crossed 
fry  a South  down  ram.  Lambs  yeaned  about  Christ- 
mas, and  generally  sold  off  about  Easter  for  the  Lou- 
don marker.  Will  fetch  from  two  to  three  guineas  a 
piece.  Sheep  bred,  fed,  and  for  store. 

Cookkam.  Nearly  the  same  as  Bisham.  It  is  thought 
that  no  lambs  answer  so  well  to  fat  as  a cross  between 
the  South  down  and  the  Wilts. 

VALE  OP  THE  &ENNET. 

Hungerford.  South  downs,  horned  sheep,  and 

f See  bi«  letter. 
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aotls.  A Leicester  ram  with  a South  down  ewe,  reck- 
oned a good  cross. 

Kinlbury,  The  common  breeds  chiefly ; but  it  is 
with  pleasure  I insert  the  following  extract  from  a letter 
with  which  Mr.  Hoyte,  land  surveyor  of  Spcen,  had  the 
goodness  to  favor  me. 

14  The  breed  of  sheep  most  in  repute  in  this  county 
some  years  back,  was  the  Berkshire  nott,  and  the  Wilt- 
shire horned  ; but  both  of  them  at  this  moment  are 
rapidly  giving  way  to  the  South  down,  or  at  least  what 
are  termed  such.  The  new  Leicester,  at  present,  hare* 
made  but  little  progress,  being  confined  to  a few  select 
flocks  only;  and  these,  I believe  I am  correct  when  I 
state,  are  chiefly  produced  from  rams  hired  of  the  Rev. 
Fulwar  Craven  Fowle,  of  Kintbury,  whose  flock,  it  is 
only  justice  to  state,  would  rank  high,  if  minutely  ex- 
amined, in  the  estimation  of  new  Leicester  breeders,  even 
in  those  midland  counties,  where  the  greatest  emula- 
tion and  spirit  have  long  been  displayed,  and  whose 
judgment  in  this  pursuit  has  been  solely  directed  to 
produce  that  complete  symmetry  and  proportion,  so 
essentially  requisite  to  promote  inclination,  and  apti- 
tude to  fatten  at  an  early  age. 

“ Mr.  Fowle’s  flock,  I believe,  bad  their  first  origin 
from  very  choice  ewes,  purchased  by  him  at  Lord 
Sherborne’s  sale  some  years  back ; and  since  that  period 
have  been  progressively  improving,  by  rams  of  the  first 
standard,  from  time  to  time,  taken  of  the  most  spirited 
adherents  to  the  Dishley  blood.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilde, 
of  Speen,  purchased  at  Lord  Sherborne’s  sale  some 
ewes,  and  since  has  had  some  of  Mr.  Fowle’s  draft  ewes, 
and,  I believe,  invariably  used  rams  from  his  flock,  the 
produce  thereof  are  constantly  folded  in  very  poor  cold 
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arable  land,  till  put  to  fatten,  at  which  period  the 
quickness  of  their  thrift,  and  the  size  they  attain,  asto- 
nish those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  excellence  of 
this  breed. 

“ Charles  Dundas,  Esq.  of  Barton  court,  also  pur- 
chased some  ewes  at  Lord  Sherborne’s  sale,  and  has  at 
this  time  a large  flock  from  that  blood.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Sawbridge,  of  Wickham,  has  lured  rams  for  some 
years  of  Mr.  Fowle,  and,  I presume,  from  the  shcep.l 
have  seen  him  make  choice  of,  that  his  flock  must  be  in 
a progressive  state  of  improvement.” 

The  flocks  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hoyte,  are  indeed  very- 
fine,  and  no  doubt  arc  well  adapted  to  their  situation  ; 
but  the  Leicester  sheep  will  not  bear  driving  like  the 
notts,  the  horned  sheep,  or  even  the  South  down,  and 
therefore  they  are  most  proper  for  enclosed  farms  and 
rich  pastures. 

Inkpot.  Wilfshires,  Berkshires,  Hampshircs,  and 
some  South  down.  The  same  may  be  said  of  West 
Woodhay  and  Shalbourne. 

Hampstead  Marshall.  Nearly  as  in  Inkpen.  Chiefly 
store.  Bought  in  commonly  about  Michaelmas,  and  sold 
again  at  Lady-day. 

Enbourne.  Chiefly  Wiltshircs. 

Speen.  The  samfc,  except  Mr.  Wilde’s  flock,  and 
some  South  down. 

Newburt/.  Notts,  Wiltshire  horned  sheep,  and  many 
Hampshire  horned  sheep. 

Thateham.  South  down,  some  mixed  with  Wilt- 
shires,  for  breeding,  store,  and  feeding. 

Sitlhampsleads.  South  down,  mixed  with  Wiltshires. 
Ewes  and  lambs  fed.  Lambs  sold  otf  by  June,  ewes  by 
August. 

Engjefleld , 
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Engltfltld.  South  down,  some  Leicesters. 

Aldtrmaston.  South  down,  cr  ssed  by  various  breeds. 
Store  commonly  bought  in  and  fatted.  Few  bred. 

fVasing.  Some  Dorset  ewes  with  iamb,  for  fatting. 
Both  commonly. 

Ufton.  The  common  breeds  in  the  neighbouring 
parishes.  Dr.  Beeke,  however,  lias  a fine  Merino, ram, 
which  cost  thirty  guineas,  and  the  only  one  I saw  in 
the  county,  as  his  Majesty’s  Merino  sheep  are  now  re- 
moved from  the  Little  Park  at  W indsor ; though  it 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
zeal  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  his  people,  that  this  valuable  breed  is  now  put 
into  the  hands  of  a considerable  number  of  persons, 
frhoseem  duly  sensible  of  its  importance.  His  Ma- 
jesty’s first  flock  was  imported  in  1792.  Other  nations 
got  the  start  of  us  in  this  respect.  The  fine  woolled 
Spanish,  or  Merino  sheep,  were  introduced  even  into 
Sweden  in  17-3,  and  have  since  increased  to  many 
thousands.  Iu  France  they  abound;  and  in  various 
parts  of  Germany  they  are  not  uncommon.  In  this 
country,  they  are  spreading,  by  the  effects  of  an  annual 
sale  of  his  Majesty’s  superfluous  flock.  The  horns  of 
the  Merinos  are  of  a middle  size,  of  which  the  ewes  are 
sometimes  destitute  ; faces  while,  legs  of  the  same  hue, 
and  rather  long ; shape  not  very  perfect,  having  a piece 
of  loose  skin  depending  from  the  neck;  bone  fine;  pelt; 
fine  and  clear. 

The  wool  of  the  Merino  sheep  is  uncommonly  fine, 
and  weighs  about  three  pounds  and  a half  per  fleece. 
It  is  not  found  to  be  deteriorated  in  our  climate.  The 


fleeces  have  a dark-brown  tinge  on  their  surfaces, 
which  is  formed  by  dust  adhering  to  the  greasy  yolky 
property  of  its  pile;  and  the  contrast  between  it  and  the 
x rich 
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rich  wliitccolour  wethers,  as  well  as  the  rosy  hue  of  the 
skin,  strike  at  first  sight  with  surprise. 

Dr.  Beeke  has  crossed  with  the  Merino  breed  and  the 
Devonshire  ewes  ; but  he  prefers  the  Ry elands,  and  by 
this  time  he  probably  will  have  his  Merinos  advancing  to 
perfection.  He  considers  five  crosses  as  necessary  for 
that  purpose  ; and  therefore  justly  concludes,  that  the 
wool  of  the  first  cross  can  only  be  reasonably  expected 
to  be  worth  about  7 d.  per  pound  more  than  that  of  the 
maternal  stock,  on  the  supposition  that  it  will,  in  five 
crosses,  be  worth  3s.  above  that  of  the  Ryeland  ewe, 
making  an  advance  of  about  Id.  in  each  cross. 

He  is  of  opinion,  that  exaggerated  accounts,  and  ill 
grounded  hopes,  are  likely  to  damp  the  public  spirit, 
in  regard  to  this  valuable  breed  of  sheep.  If  the  wool, 
when  the  Merinos  are  mixed  with  oHr  most  esteemed 
native  breeds,  does  not  gain  its  requisite  degree  of  fine- 
ness in  less  than  five  crosses,  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  full  price  for  it  atone  cross.  It  is  a fact,  however, 
that  the  animal  i9  improved  by  a mixture  with  the  Ry  e- 
lands,  and  that  tire-  wool  will  not  ultimately  be  found 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Merino  stock. 

Reading.  Dorset  ewes,  for  forward  lambs.  South 
down,  crossed  with  the  Leicester,  Wiltshire,  and  na- 
tive breeds. 

In  some  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  a similar  breed 
is  kept. 

Sunning.  South  down.  Wiltsliires  for  store  and  fat- 
ting. A few  bred  for  fatting. 

.FOREST  DISTRICT. 

Brat/.  Horned  sheep,  notts,  and  South  downs.  Va- 
rious crosses. 

Clewer.  South  down.  Forest  sheep,  or  heath  crop-  - 
' pers,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called ; a small  breed,  ill 
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shaped,  and  of  little  value,  but  producing  very  sweet 
mutton.  They  abound  in  the  parishes  which  lie  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Forest  of  Windsor.  A quarter  will 
weigh  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds.  About  thirteen 
fleeces  make  a tod.  The  wool  of  equal  value  with  the 
South  down. 

Windsor , Old  and  Nero.  In  Chap.  XII.  will  be  found 
a particular  account  of  his  Majesty’s  flocks,  &c. 

Sunninghill.  Forest  breed  chiefly. 

Winkfield.  Forest  sheep  common.  Many  bred* 
Wethers  sold  off  to  fat. 

Waijield  and  East  Hampstead.  Nearly  similar. 

Binfield.  South  down  ; ewes  for  breeding;  lambs  sold 
fat.  Greensward  sheep,  a breed  somewhat  larger  prffl 
better  than  the  heath  croppers.  All  sheep  in  the  Forest 
very  liable  to  rot,  from  the  uncultivated  and  neglected 
state  in  which  the  lands  lie. 

OaJcingham.  South  down.  Forest  and  Greensward 
sheep  mixed  with  the  South  down.  Many  bred.  Some 
buy  in  ewes  to  lamb,  and  fat  both  off.  From  ten  to 
twelve  fleeces  of  the  Greensward  sheep  will  make  a 
tod. 

Arborfield.  Mostly  South  down.  Store  and  breeding. 

Finchampstead.  South  downs,  mixed  with  the  Forest 
breed. 

Shirrfield.  Many  dealers  in  various  breeds  of  sheep 
reside  here. 

Hurst.  South  down.  Native  breed.  Few  bred.  The 
meadows  lying  low,  they  arc  liable  to  rot.  Generally 
bought  in  tegs,  and  after  being  folded  one  year,  are  fat* 
tened  upon  turnips, 

Lawrence  Waltham , &c.  The  breeds  the  same  as  In 
the  neighbouring  parishes. 

The  great  mart  for  sheep  is  Ilsley.  See  Chap.  XV. 

Deeding. 
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Sheep  are  fatted  as  in  the  other  midland  counties, 
most  commonly  on  turnips  and  hay,  or  on  good  natural 
pastures.  In  some  parishes,  however,  oil  cake  is  given 
them.  Mr.  Stone,  of  Engleficld,  uses  considerable 
quantities  for  this  purpose.  About  Pulley,  too  much 
oil  cake  is  used  in  fatting  sheep,  as  well  as  cattle.  In 
the  latter  parish,  the  Wiltshires  and  South  down 
crossed,  are  frequently  bought  store,  and  fatted  off  by 
Mr.  Sherwood.  Bought  in  about  Michaelmas,  and. 
again  in  the  spring.  In  six  months  fit  for  the  butcher. 
Some,  however,  are  kept  eighteen  months,  and  shorn 
once.  They  have  oil-cake  allowed  them  for  the  List 
six  or  eight  weeks.* 


SECT.  III. — HORSES. 

The  native  Berkshire  horses  are  of  the  common  black 
race,  very  strong,  and  powerful,  and  rather  ot  full  pro- 
portions than  tall.  In  their  legs  they  are  pretty  short, 
in  their  bodies  thick,  and  their  whole  figure  indicates 
strength  rather  than  activity.  More,  however,  are  bought 

* Sheep,  as  well  as  black  cattle,  are  liable  to  blow,  or  be  hoven,when 
they  eat  too  succulent  food.  About  Ashbury,  I am  informed  by  Mr. 
Brown,  numbers  are  killed  annually.  Keeping  them  in  motion,  and  tak- 
ing care  that  the  dew  is  off  before  they  are  put  into  rich  keep,  is  perhaps 
the  best  preventive.  For  cattle  that  are  lioven.the  following  receipt  has 
been  much  commended  in  France.  It  is  the  discovery  of  Richardott. 
•Give  to  the  animal  the  twentieth  part  of  a pound  of  gunpowder,  mixed 
in  a pint  of  milk,  when  first  seized  with  the  colic,  from  eating  grass  or 
clover  highly  charged  with  dew.  It  seldom  fails  to  operate  a cure.  For 
sheep,  half  the  quantity  of  powder  would  be  sufficient,  No  farntqr 
ought  to  be  without  some  sensibly  written  book  on  the  diseases  of  cattle. 
Perhaps  Downing’s  is  the  best. 
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in,  from  Northamptonshire,  & c.  as  suckers,  than  are 
bred.  A colt  will  cost  from  12  to  15/.  and  at  a proper 
age  will  sell  for  GO  or  65/.  Many  are  purchased  for  the 
use  of  the  drays  in  London  ; and  others,  after  working 
three  or  four  years  on  the  farm,  are  sold  to  the  propricr 
tors  of  stage  waggonsl* 

Near  the  forest,  and  large  commons,  we  find  a poor 
starved  breed,  scarcely  applicable  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose, but  which,  nevertheless,  are  kept  by  as  many  as 
have  the  power  and  ability,  lest  they  should  lose  one 
iota  of  their  privileges. 

From  the  advanced  prices  which  many  of  the  larger 
horses  fetch,  it  has  frequently  been  considered  as  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  farmer  to  breed  or  reilr  them. 
The  fact,  however,  I apprehend,  will  be  otherwise.  No 
animal  is  raised  at  so  great  an  expence,  and  none  is 
so  liable  to  casualties,  which  sometimes  render  hint 
perfectly  useless. 

On  the  number  of  horses  used  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  many  strictures  have  already  been 
hazarded.  If  four  are  frequently  put  to  a plough 
when  two  would  be  sufficient,  it  certainly  argues  wealth 
rather  than  wisdom  in  the  agriculturist.  If  again  horses 
are  employed  when  oxen  would  answer  the  purpose, 
the  individual  perhaps  may  console  himself,  that  he 
has  a right  to  please  himself,  but  the  public,  neverthe- 
less, have  reason  to  complain. 

It  has  been  calculated  by  Mr.  Pearce,  that  12,000 


* Among  his  Majesty’s  horses  at  the  Great  Lodge  is  a small  Arabian 
stallion,  called  the  Hampton  Court  Arabian.  “ This  horse,”  says  Mr 
Frost,  “ is  about  13  hands  3 inches  high,  and  notwithstanding  the  small- 
ness of  Iiis  size,  if  put  to  a large  roomy  mare,  he  gets  horses  16  hands 
high,  and  full  of  bone,  capable  of  carrying  9.0  stone  a fox  hunting.” 
Blood  horses  kept  to  proper  mares, produce  a breed  equally  valuable  for 
’“the  field,  the  road,  the  carriage,  or  agriculture. 
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horses  are  kept  in  this  county  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture only,  and  that  one-third  of  the  number  might 
be  saved  by  the  use  of  more  improved  implements. 
These  4000  supernumerary  horses,  at  a moderate  esti- 
mate, will  require  at  least  as  many  acres  of  land  to  sup- 
port them  ;*  and  the  land  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  6000  persons  is  thus  occupied  unprofitably. 
But  if  we  further  consider,  that  oxen  might  often  super- 
sede the  use  of  horses,  to  a degree  that  would  allow  the 
12,000  to  be  diminished  more  than  one  half,  we  shall 
have  still  greater  reason  to  censure  a practice  which  is 
equally  inimical  to  the  farmer  and  the  public. 

When  more  than  one  team  is  kept,  certainly  oxea 
may  in  most  situations  be  partially  used.  To  pre- 
judice I concede  so  far  as  to  admit,-  that  one  team  of 
horses  may  be  desirable  on  every  tarm,+  though  on  his 
Majesty’s  farms  every  kind  of  work  is  performed  by 
oxen.  The  vicinity,  however,  to  a town,  and  to  a na- 
vigable river,  renders  distant  carriage  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  facilitates  their  use. 

• A gentleman  of  the  first  respectability  in  the  county,  informed  me, 
that  the  fifteen  horses  used  on  his  farm  consumed  last  year  732  bushels  of 
oats,  16  of  beans,  and  12  of  pulse.  This  may  seem  a very  high  allowance, 
being  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  per  horse ; but  on  a moderate  calculation, 
30  bushels  per  annum  fpr  each' horse  arc  necessary  to  keep  him  in  good 
condition. 

It  has  been  recommended,  and  I think  on  rational  grounds,  to  give 
horses  that  have  sufficient  time  to  feed,  their  oats  in  the  straw.  One 
half  might  be  saved  by  this  practice,  and  no  small  portion  of  hay,  as  well 
as  theexpence  of  threshing.  The  hay  and  oats  might  he  mixed,  or  both 
might  be  coarsely  cut  into  chaff.  The  horses  would  unquestionably  be 
more  healthy,  if  fed  in  this  manner. 

| The fint  teams,  as  they  are  called,  which  may  be  seen  every  market 
day  at  Newbury  and  Reading,  are  a most  wanton  expence.  These  pam- 
pered animals  seem  only  intended  for  pomp  and  parade  ; and  the  fint 
tarter,  who  attends  them,  is  probably  equally  useless.  But  why,  it  will 
be  asked,  may  not  state  horses  be  kept  for  a waggon  as  well  as  for  jk 
coach?  1 confess  the  question  is  not  easily  answered. 
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“ 'I' he  rational  and  frugal  mode  of  using  oxen,”  says 
Mr.  Pearce,  “ is  but  little  followed  iu  this  county. 
Indeed  the  greatest  part  of  Berkshire  is  that  kind  of 
soil  which  is  inimical  to  their  hoofs,  so  that  they  can- 
not be  recommended,  except  in  some  parts  of  the  Vale 
of  White  Horse,  and  the  clay  lands  at  the  eastern  and 
southern  extremities  of  the  county. 

On  this,  a Berkshire  gentleman  remarks,  “why  not 
shoe  them  ? Oxen  must,  I think,  be  more  eligible  than 
horses,  because  I am  pretty  certain  that  four  oxen  in  a 
proper  plough  will  work  any  soil  fit  to  be  cultivated, 
and  do  as  much  labour  as  the  same  number  of  horses, 
and  employ  only  a man  and  a boy.” 

“ Wherever  the  land  is  adapted  for  the  use  of  oxen, 
having  few  flints,  they  are  entitled  to  the  preference,  as 
they  are  kept  at  much  less  hazard  and  expence.”  * 

“ As  the  Vale  is  chiefly  open  field,  there  arc  many 
parishes  unfit  for  oxen.  Having  so  much  wet  land,  oxen 
cannot  be  used  there  so  well  as  horses.”  + 

Having  thus  impartially  stated  the  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced,  both  for  and  against  the  use  of 
oxen,  as  far  as  their  applicability  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses is  concerned,  I feci  it  my  duty  to  mention  in 
what  situations  ox  teams  are  employed  in  this  county. 
Their  number  is  not  great,  though  it  is  probable,  in- 
deed, I may  have  missed  some. 

Sir  John  Throckmorton,  Barf,  of  Buckland,  keeps 
three  ox  teams,  and  finds  them  answer.  Soil  stone 
brash,  loam,  &c. 

An  ox  team  is  kept  at  Radley.  A strong  wet  soil. 
Several  are  kept  at  West  Ilsley.  A chalky  soil  in  ge- 
neral. It  is  declared,  however,  that  the  expence  is 
considerable,  for  want  of  grass  land  to  maintain  them. 


Mr. 


* A gentleman  of  the  Down  district, 
f A gentleman  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse. 
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Mr.  Stacey,  of  Abingdon,  keeps  several  teams.  A 
rich  loam  and  gravel.  - 

In  the  insulated  parish  of  Shilionj  a stone  brash  soil, 
Mr.  Pinnel,  Mr.  Bagnall,  Mr.  Gillet,  and  several  other 
farmers,  plow  with  oxen,  four  at  length,  not  the  most 
favorable  mode  of  employing  their  strength,  and  use  one- 
wheel  and  two-share  ploughs.  Mr.  Pinnel  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  best  farmers  in  Berkshire  or  Oxford- 
shire, to  the  latter  of  which  he  more  immediately  belongs. 

Mr.  Peter  Green,  of  Crookham,  near  Newbury,  works 
spayed  heifers,  four  to  a plough,  in  harness.  Soil  va- 
rious. They  are  found  to  be  more  nimble  and  active 
than  oxen.  Had  not  beasts  been  proved  to  be  benefi- 
cial, Mr.  Green  is  too  intelligent  a man  to  have  perse- 
vered so  long  in  their  use. 

From  this  Brief  enumeration  of  soils  and  situations, 
where  ox  teams  are  now  used,  it  will  appear,  that  they 
embrace  nearly  all  the  varieties  in  the  county;  and  that 
there  are  no  natural  impediments  which  perseverance 
and  habit  might  not  be  able  to  overcome,  in  regard 
to  the  employment  of  oxen. 


COMPARISON  OF  HORSES  WITH  OXEN. 

Oxen  have  superior  advantages  over  horses,  in  being 
purchased  and  kept  at  a less  expence,  in  being  ex- 
empted from  many  diseases  to  which  horses  are  liable, 
and  in  case  of  lameness,  in  being  capable  of  fatting  for 
the  butcher.  They  likewise,  when  kept  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  have  a natural  tendency  to  increase  the 
quantify  of  flesh  meat  at  market,  and  to  diminish  the 
consumption  of  corn  and  hay.  In  both  ways  they 
operate  to  furnish  a- supply  of  provisions  at  a moderate 
rate,  to  an  increasing  population,  and  yet  bring  the 
farmer  a greater  balance  of  profit,  by  lessening  the  cx- 
pences  which  horses  must  ever  entail  on  him. 

To 
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To  horses  they  are  inferior  in  jimmies,  in  draught^ 
in  harrowing,  and  some  other  occupations  on  the  farm, 
or  the  road.  Their  strength  is  likewise  less;  and  an 
allowance  of  three  oxen  to  two  horses  is  reckoned  i. 
fair  proportion.  But  horses,  though  they  may  yield 
*n  increased  profit,  if  bought  in  young,  and  sold  out 
when  at  their  prime,  must,  in  the  hands  of  some  person, 
be  deteriorating  after  that  period;  and  barring  accidents 
and  diseases,  to  which  they  are  so  liable,  in  the  course 
of  a few  years  are  only  fit  for  dogs,*  after  having  been 
kept  at  an  expence  sufficient  to  support  several  human 
beings,  during  the  same  time. 

But  as  maxims  of  political  economy  are  much  less  ' 
likely  to  have  any  influence  than  the  conviction  of  in- 
dividual interest,  I subjoin  a comparative  view  of  the 
advantages  of  oxen  over  horses,  in  point  of  expence, 
with  which  Mr.  Frost,  his  Majesty’s  bailiff,  favored  me. 

0 . * V M 3«  - 

WINDSOR  GREAT  PARK. 

1797. — A statement  of  the  number  of  horses  necessary 
fodo  the  work  in  the  park  and  farms,  with  their  keep 
and  decrease  in  value. 


* “ An  unreasonable  prejudice  in  the  people  of  Great  Britain  against 
the  eating  of  horse  flesh,  occasions  this  different  destination  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  it  is  the  means  of  compelling  the  farmer  to  part  with  his  horse 
for  a guinea,  which  otherwise  Aight  be  fattened,  and  sold  for  ten  or 
twenty.  It  would  be  as  laudable  to  remove  such  a prejudice,  as  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  urge  the  general  use  of  oxen  for  the  purposes  of  draught.” 

Middleton' t Report  of  Middlesex,  p.  484. 

I do  not  mean  to  enter  the  lists  with  this  able  agricultural  writer,  but 
if  he  is  really  convinced  that  an  old  horse,  well  fattened,  would  make 
agreeable  food,  his  own  example  in  eating  it  would  assist  to  removethe 
prejudice,  the  existence  of  which  he  seems  to  lament.  Thtreductio  j dut- 
mrdum  may  be  either  applied  to  him  or  to  me,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reader. 

BERKSHIRE.]  » U Sixty 
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Sixty-five  horses  fed  wilh  oats  52  weeks, 
allowing  each  horse  for  the  time  eight  £.  s.  d‘ 
quarters,  at  11. 2s.  Gd.  _ - - 5S5  0 0 

Hay  for  each  horse  26  weeks  one  load  and  a 

half,  at  4 1.  per  load  - - S90  0 0 

Straw  for  each  horse  one  load,  at  11.  - 65  0 0 

Grass  for  each  horse  26  weeks,  at  Is.  Gd. 

per  week  ....  126  15  0 

Shoeing  each  horse  1/.  • - 65  0 0 

Decrease  in  value*  each  horse  2/.  - 130  0 0 

1361  15  0 

1797. — A statement  of  the  number  of  oxen  necessary 
to  do  the  work  in  the  park  and  farms,  with  their  keep 
and  increase  in  value. 


One  hundred  and  seven  oxen  fed  with  hay, 


26  weeks,  allowing  each  ox  one  load  and  £. 

s. 

d. 

a half,  at  4 1.  per  load 

642 

0 

0 

Straw  for  each  ox  one  load,  at  1/. 

107 

0 

0 

Straw,  in  their  cribs,  26  weeks,  at  9d.  per 

* 

week  each  - - - - ! 

104 

6 

6 

Grass  for  each  ox  26  weeks,  at  Is.  Gd.  per 

week  - 

GO 

O 

13 

0 

Their  increase  in  value  21.  each 

214 

0 

0 

847 

19 

6 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  oxen  in  one  year 

513  15 

6 

1361 

15 

0 

The  above  is  a fair  and  impartial  statement. 

J.  Fhost. 


0 

• To  this  part  of  the  calculation,  objections  may  be  made.  Till  a horse 
is  six  years  old  he  is  increasing  in  value.  The  presumption  must  have 
been,  that  he  was  past  his  prime,  when  the  estimate  would  indeed  be  too 
low. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Frost  further  adds,  “ I hope,  by  your  perusal  of 
the  ox  account,  you  will  see  the  great  advantage  of 
working  of  oxen.  I am  clear  in  my  opinion,  that  if 
oxen  were  properly  attended  to,  we  should  be  able  to 
maintain  one-third  more  people  in  England,  and  feed 
them  with  more  animal  food.” 


SECT.  IV. — HOSS. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Berkshire  native  breed 
of  sheep,  the  hogs  of  this  county  deserve,  and  have  ob- 
tained, unqualified  approbation  from  the  best  judges  ; 
and  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  breed  of  swine, 
are  desirous,  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  island, 
to  obtain  one  of  the  genuine  Berkshire  race,  which, 
for  compactness,  aptitude  to  feed,  and  the  size  they 
will  reach,  are  not  inferi&r  to  any  that  can  be  named. 

But  excellent  as  the  Berkshire  swine  undoubtedly 
are,  they  are  usually  crossed  at  intervals  with  the  Chi- 
nese, or  Tonquin  race.  Mr.  Smith,  sen.  of  Lctcombe 
Basset,  who  has  studied  the  breed  of  native  animals 
for  many  years,  assured  me  that  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  the  Berkshire  swine  once  in  six  or  seven  genera- 
tions with  the  Indian  race,  or  they  would  degenerate  in 
shape  and  qualities.  Change  he  thinks  necessary  both 
in  animal  and  vegetable  nature.  He  has  likew  ise  used 
a half  wild  boar  to  improve  the  breed,  which  has  an- 
swered his  best  expectations.  The  cross  with  the  Chi- 
nese, however,  is  most  common  from  his  Majesty’s 
forms  at  one  extremity  of  the  county  to  Mr.  Lovedeu’s 
at  the  other. 


bdS  feeding, 
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The  piggeries,  particularly  in  the  dairying  tract, 
gre  a principal  appendage  to  the  farm.  That  of  Mr. 
Loveden  is  on  a large  scale,  and  by  a convenient  ar- 
rangement, much  trouble  is  saved.  A pitched  court, 
surrounded  with  buildings,  divides  it  from  the  dairy ; 
and  in  order  to  supply  the  pigs  with  whey,  &c.  the 
servant  has  only  to  cross  the  court,  and  pour  the  fluid 
through  a trough  in  the  wall,  which  communicates  with 
the  stye  ; and  yet  neither  the  sight  nor  the  smell  can  be 
offended  by  the  vicinity  of  the  two  dissimilar  but  con- 
nected appendages. 

This  gentleman  uses  potatoes,  boiled  in  large  quan- 
tities, which  he  thinks  preferable  to  baked.*  In  one 
year,  likewise,  his  pigs  consumed  93  bushels  of  barley, 
261  of  beans,  and  291  of  pulse.  Except  among  the 
dairies,  corn  and  oflal  are  most  commpnly  used. 

Mr.  J.  Westbrook,  of  Bisham,  feeds  hogs  in  an  early 
state  with  potatoes,  baked  in  an  oven.  Ten  bushels 
may  be  baked  for  8 d.  He  thinks  the  potatoes  much 
more  nutritious  in  this  form. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  many  hogs  are  an- 
nually fatted  with  barley,  peas,  and  beans.  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Hewett,  of  Barkham,  fattens  in  this  manner  be- 
tween 2 and  300  every  year. 

Mr.  R.  Tull,  of  Chamberhouse,  feeds  his  hogs  with 
Swedish  turnips,  chopped,  and  barley  meal  and  beans. 

Pink  Lee,  Esq.  of  Woolley -green,  Cookhain,  gives 
them  whole  beaus  and  Swedish  turnips. 


* Baked  potatoes  he  considers  as  best  adapted  for  feeding  oxen  and 
poultry,  and  to  this  use  they  are  applied  by  tome, 
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If  grains  are  pressed  down,  and  kept  six  months, 
they  undergo  a kind  of  fermentation,  and  are  mubh 
more  serviceable  than  when  fresh.  This  is  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Nicholls,  of  Ilinton-housc,  who  also  collects 
the  shells  of  the  ruta  baga,  after  the  sheep  have  done 
with  them,  and  carts  them  to  the  yard  for  his  store 
pigs,  to  which  they  appear  to  be  as  grateful  and  nutri- 
tious as  corn.  With  a little  barley,  peas,  or  beans, 
they  wonderfully  promote  their  growth  and  fatness. 

Except,  however,  in  the  dairying  tract,  hogs  are  not 
considered  as  profitable,  further  than  their  dung.  An 
intelligent  farmer  in  the  parish  of  Hurley,  assured  me 
that  if  they  would  clear  their  own  expenccs,  he  should 
be  satisfied  With  the  dung  for  his  profit.  A less  expen- 
sive mode  of  fatting  them  might  surely  be  adopted. 
The  quantity  of  barley,  beans,  and  peas  they  consume, 
Cither  whole,  or  ground  into  meal,  is  certainly  enor- 
mous. When  carried  to  a great  weight,  no  doubt  this 
may  be  required. 

Mr.  Lovedcn’s  hog,  of  which  a priht  is  given,  was  an 
extraordinary  animal,  though  only  twenty-eight  score. 
One  killed  at  Tidmarsh-farm,  near  Pangbourne,  in 
1797,  and  belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  weighed 
40  score  1 1 pounds,  ft  was  8 fefct  long,  9 in  girt,  3 feet 
7§  inches  high,  and  was  11  inches  in  fat  on  the  shoul- 
ders. The  general  rfin,  however,  is  from  10  to  15 
score. 


CU1UNG, 

The  greatest  part  of  the  pigs  slaughtered  in  Berk- 
shire are  made  into  bacon,  fibout  4000  are  killed  at 
Faringdon  alone,  between  Michaelmas  and  April.* 


■-.jin, 


Sec  Chap.  XV.  Faringdon. 


They 
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They  are  cared  in  the  usual  way,  and  dried,  in  proper 
store  rooms,  with  wood  or  coal.  Mr.  Loveden’s  bacon- 
house  is  furnished  with  a stoye  and  flues,  heated  by  a 
coal  fire.  A very  useful  contrivance. 

Much  in  farm  houses  is  likewise  smoke-dried  in  tha 
chimnies  with  wood  ; but  this  is  impossible  on  a large 
scale.  Smoke-dried  bacon,  however,  is  supposed  to 
have  the  finest  flavour. 


SECT.  V. — BABBITS. 

Rabbits  abound  in  many  parts  of  Berkshire,  but  they 
are  not  commonly  considered  as  an  article  of  profit. 
In  East  Hampstead  park,  on  the  downs,  which  are  well 
adapted  for  them,  in  woods  and  plantations  in  general 
they  are  plentiful,  and  are  frequently  destroyed  as  nui- 
sances. Out  of  the  skin,  however,  which  is  of  some 
value,  they  are  worth  from  1S</.  to  2s.  a couple;  and  a® 
an  article  of  food,  of  which  many  persons  are  fond, 
they  find  a ready  sale,  At  the  same  time,  they  afford 
amusement  to  minor  sportsmen,  and  furnish  food  for 
foxes,  which  would  otherwise  prey  on  game  and  poul- 
try. It  may  indeed  be  necessary  to  restrain  them,  on 
account  of  their  astonishing  fecundity  ; but  to  attempt 
to  extirpate  them,  even  if  it  were  possible,  cannot,  for 
the  reasons  assigned,  be  politic  or  advisable. 

George  Elwys,  Esq.  of  Marcham,  has  a rabbit  war- 
ren, which  is  well  stocked.  It  has  likewise  been  stated 
to  me,  on  what  I consider  as  competent  authority,  for  I 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  gentleman  at  home, 
that  Exuperius  Turner,  Esq.  of  Challow,  near  Wan- 
tage, has  a breed  of  white  tame  rabbits,  by  which  be 
clears  a large  sum  annually.  Their  skins,  which  have 

r lately 
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lately  been  much  used  in  trimmings,  sejl  for  a good 
price  ; and  even  their  dung  he  finds  very  beneficial  on 
his  extensive  farm. 

I regret  that  I have  it  not  in  my.  power  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  fed  and  kept.  To  almost 
every  enquiry  connected  with  the  object  of  my  pursuit, 
whether  personal  or  by  letter,  I have  met  with  the 
most  liberal  and  prompt  replies  ; but  some  failures  must 
be  expected  from  accidental  causes,  without  any  im- 
putation of  neglect  on  my  part,  or  reserve  on  that  of 
Others, 


SECT.  VI. — POULTRY. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  consolidation  of  farms, 
among  other  ill  consequences,  has  diminished  the  quan- 
tity of  poultry,  and  consequently  enhanced  the  price. 
The  gentleman,  Ihe  yeoman,  and  the  capital  rack  renter, 
may  sometimes  rear  enough  for  the  supply  of  their  own 
tables ; but  it  is  an  object  beneath  their  notice  to  pro- 
duce a supply  for  the  public. 

The  business,  therefore,  of  breeding  poultry  for  the 
market,  is  either  left  to  the  cottager,  whose  means 
and  opportunities  are  limited,  or  to  the  little  tradesman 
and  farmer,  . •,  . 

Eggs  too,  from  the  same  cause,  are  much  dearer  than 
formerly  ; and  yet,  when  we  consider  the  amazing  de- 
mand and  consumption,  it  is  only  wonderful  they  should 
be  procured  on  any  terms.  In  every  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, however,  the  supplies  arc  pretty  abundant,  though 
rather  high,  of  both  poultry  and  eggs ; and  as  fowls  are 
the  least  expensive  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  to  a poor 
pian,  he  should  be  enoouraged  to  profit  himself  and  the 

public. 
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public,  by  keeping  as  many  of  them  as  his  situation 
will  permit. 

A gentleman  of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  to  whoso 
comprehend  ire  mind  nothing  is  too  great,  and  to  whom 
no  object  connected  with  the  farm  appears  too  little, 
favored  me  with  an  inspection  of  his  bailiff's  book, 
from  which  I made  the  following  extracts,  on  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  poultry  yard.  It  was  a year’s  account. 

^6.  s.  d. 

1293  eggs,  at  two  for  Id.  - 2 13  10 

166  fowls,  at  3s.  per  couple  12  9 0 

31  ducks,  at  4s.  6tL  per  couple  3 9 9 

22  geese,  at  5s.  each  - 5 10  0 

34  turkies,  at  7s.  6 d.  each  12  15  0 

, 36  7 7 

The  estimated  price  is  much  lower  than  the  average 
©f  markets  in  general ; but  it  will  furnish  some  criterion 
of  the  comparative  value  of  domestic  poultry. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Oakingham,  cramming 
fowls  is  a lucrative  branch  of  trade,  as  may  Jbe  seen 
under  that  town,  Chap.  XV. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  many  geese  are 
reared  on  the  commons  ; and  the  poor  make  consider- 
able advantages  by  them.  They  are  principally  sold 
to  dealers  for  the  London  market. 


sect.  vii. — pigeons. 

Berkshire  contains  a considerable  number  of  dove 
eots.  Not  only  gentlemen’s  seats,  but  many  farms  are 
provided  with  this  appendage. 

As  pigeons  as  frequently  plunder  their  neighbours 

as 
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as  their  owners,  they  will  generally  prove  advantageous 
to  their  possessors ; but  it  is  to  be  questioned,  if,  on  th« 
whole,  they  do  not  consume  as  much  as  their  produce 
is  worth. 

From  the  account  book  quoted  in  the  last  section,  I 
took  the  following  extract,  in  regard  to  the  profit  of  * 
dove-cot. 

147  pigeons  used  iu  the  house,  at  5s.  per  £.  s.  d. 

dozen  - - - - 3 13 

550  sold  at  - - - 10  15  I0| 


13  17  JJ 

The  dung  of  pigeons  is  a strong  and  valuable  ma- 
nure, and  may  be  estimated  at  one-fourth  of  their  re- 
turns per  annum.  ; 


SECT.  VIII. — BEES. 

Except  by  gentlemen  fond  of  observing  the  habits  of 
this  little  interesting  insect,  few  hives  of  bees  are  kept 
by  the  higher  classes.  Sir  William  East,  Bart,  of 
Hall-place,  has  long  been  celebrated  as  an  apiarist ; but 
as  profit  is  not  his  object,  I forbear  to  enter  into  de- 
tails. 

In  the  gardens  of  middling  fanners,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  gardens  of  moderate  tradesmen  and  la- 
bourers, wc  frequently  find  a few  hives,  seldom  a 
dozen  in  one  place  ; though  few  kinds  of  stock  would 
be  so  productive,  without  incurring  any  expence. 

A poor  man,  near  Abingdon,  in  one  year  cleared  271. 
by  his  bees.  At  West  Ilsley,  hives  have  been  found 
to  contain  forty  pounds  of  honey;  but  this  is  consi- 
•'  '‘f  ,T  dered 
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dered  as  a very  extraordinary  quantity,  and  only  to  be 
expected  under  favorable  circumstances. 

In  the  Forest  district,  bee-bives  are  pretty  plentiful. 

About  Newbury,”  says  Mr.  Bicheno,  “ bees  are  not 
very  productive,  as  a stock  seldom  yields  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  of  honey.  I followed  a plan 
■which  promises  to  be  advantageous  to  the  apiarist. 
On  tlje  first  of  August,  when  the  fields  were  barren  of 
flowers,  I removed  two  new  stocks  into  the  garden  of  a 
cottage  on  Greenham  common,  which  was  covered  with 
the  heath,  just  in  flower.  The  bees  found  here  new 
stores  ; and  on  the  1st  of  October  the  one  had  increased 
nine  pounds  and  a half,  and  (be  other,  which  was  a 
weak  stock,  five  pounds  ; a very  considerable  addition 
for  the  time  of  the  year,  and  this  part  of  the  country.” 

This  practice  is  common  in  Scotland,  and  probably 
in  England,  where  heath  abounds. 


SECT.  IX. — DEER. 

I do  not  know  that  I should  mention  deer,  as  none, 
I believe,  are  reared  for  sale ; yet  an  animal,  whose 
two  haunches  and  sides  are  worth  71.  when  five  or  six 
years  old,  would  not  be  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  convenient  keep  for  them,  even  on  the 
score  of  profit. 

Windsor  Great  Park  contains  about  2500  fallow 
deer,  and  300  red  deer.  There  are  likewise  dec?  parks 
at  Hampstead  Marshall,  Lord  Craven’s;  Buscot  Park, 
Mr.  Loveden’s;  Hall-place,  Sir  W.  East’s  ; and  Park- 
place,  the  Earl  of  Malmsbury’s.  I have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  some  other  gentlemen  in  the  county  keep 
deer,  but  1 cannot  particularize  them  all. 
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SECT.  X. — DOG*. 

Hie  shepherds’  dogs  in  this  county  possess  all  the 
vigilance  and  sagacity  of  their  kind.  Other  breeds  of 
dogs  it  does  not  fall  within  my  province  to  nolice  ; but 
on  account  of  its  beauty  and  rarity,  I cannot  forbear 
mentioning  a female  blood-hound  from  Denmark, 
where  the  race  is  almost  extinct,  belonging  to  E.  L. 
Loveden,  Esq.  of  which,  as  a Berkshire  curiosity,  an 
engraving  is  given. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

RURAL  (ECONOMY. 


AECTION  I. — LABOUR,  AND  LABOURERS.* 

IT  is  a common  complaint  that  labourers  do  the  less 
the  better  they  are  paid,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the 
price  of  necessaries  increase,  they  become  more  indif- 
ferent about  supporting  themselves,  and  the  more  Cla- 
morous for  parochial  relief. 

I admit  there  may  be  much  truth  in  the  reflection  j 
but  still  it  is  not  universally  applicable.  There  are 
numbers  in  this  county,  and  I trust  in  every  county  in 
the  kingdom,  whose  only  wish  it  is  to  eat  the  bread  they 
earn,  to  enjoy  a comfortable  cottage,  and  those  accom- 
modations which  honest  and  persevering  labour  justly 
entitles  them  to  possess.  If  there  are  exceptions  too 
numerous  to  be  either  palliated  or  defended,  let  us  la- 
ment the  errors  of  human  nature,  and  exert  ourselves 
to  correct  them.  A better  education — a kinder  atten- 
tion— a more  anxious  endeavour  in  their  superiors  and 
employers  to  see  them  happy,  and  to  encourage  them 
when  their  conduct  was  praiseworthy,  would  infallibly 
produce  many  good  effects.  The  man  whose  most  in- 


# Under  cottages,  harvest,  bat  making,  and  the  poor,  will  be 
found  many  facts  and  observations,  which  I conceive  are  more  properly 
placed  than  under  this  section. 
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viting  prospects  are  only  the  simplest  necessaries  for 
himself  and  his  family,  while  he  is  able  to  work,  and  a 
work-house,  or  a parish  allowance  when  he  is  sick,  or 
grows  old,  can  have  little  ambition  to  excel,  and  little 
inducement  to  waste  his  strength,  beyond  what  he  can 
possibly  help.  The  measure  of  money  in  this  country 
is  unfortunately  the  standard  by  which  every  thing  is 
tried.  We  consider  ourselves  deficient  in  no  duty,  if 
we  barely  pay  the  wages  we  have  contracted  for,  and 
furnish  our  quota  towards  the  poor-rates  in  aid  of  the 
necessitous  or  the  old.  But  surely  encouragement,  ad- 
vice, and  instruction  are  required  at  our  hands,  towards 
those  humble  dependents  who  toil  in  our  service,  either 
as  domestics  or  labourers.  The  risk  of  ingratitude 
should  not  check  our  zeal  to  serve  them,  the  chance  of 
deception  should  not  render  us  indifferent  to  their  in- 
terests. 

Instances  are  not  infrequent  of  those  who  have  been 
kindly  treated,  repaying  the  obligations  they  are  under 
by  a zeal  and  fidelity,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  most 
cultivated  minds.  I have  seen  servants  whom  their 
master’s  generosity  has  established  or  forwarded  in  life, 
worthy  by  their  conduct  to  be  ranked  among  friends, 
and  shewing  an  attachment,  sometimes  stronger,  alas ! 
than  the  ties  of  blood,  or  the  obligations  of  duty  in 
others.  The  examples  are  in  my  eye  in  the  county  I 
am  now  reporting ; and  I trust  there  are  many  of  a si- 
milar kind  that  have  not  fallen  under  my  cognizance. 

Hut  though  it  is  impossible  for  a master,  who  employs 
numbers,  to  extend  his  particular  attention  to  all,  even 
if  they  deserved  it,  it  is  no  more  than  his  duty  to  advise 
and  direct,  even  where  he  cannot  otherwise  assist-. 

Want  of  oeconomy  is  a natural  consequence  of  having 
*o  hopes  of  being  able  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances; 

\ 
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cumstances ; and  improvidence  is  as  often  the  attribute 
of  ignorance  as  of  vice.  There  are  many  unexpensive 
but  essential  services, which  superiors  may  render  to  their 
inferiors.  They  may  suggest  the  means  of  doing  for 
themselves,  what  must  otherwise  be  done  by  the  pub- 
lic. They  may  warn  from  dissipation,  which  in  every 
situation  is  injurious,  but  in  the  poor  must  be  fatal; 
and  they  may  with  little  trouble  draw  out  a scheme  of 
income  and  cxpences,  which  few  would  disregard,  if 
they  were  convinced  it  flowed  from  a wish  for  their  wel- 
fare. They  may  paint  in  its  true  colours  the  conse- 
quences of  inebriety  and  frequenting  the  ale-house,  of 
being  dishonest  or  idle,  and  of  indulging  themselves  or 
their  families  in  the  superfluities  of  tea,  &c.  &c.  when 
more  wholesome  and  more  nourishing  beverages  might 
be'obtained  at  half  the  expence.  To  the  advice  which 
appears  to  flow  from  a heartfelt  desire  to  serve,  few  will 
turn  an  unwilling  ear. 

Though  the  wages  of  agricultural  labour  are  increased 
at  least  one-fourlJi  within  the  last  tea  years,  they  are 
still  inadequate  to  support  a family,  without  driving  a 
man,  on  every  emergency,  to  the  parish  for  assistance. 
The  policy  of  reducing  a poor  man,  if  he  is  honest  and 
industrious,  to  this  state,  I could  never  sec.* 


; r . •> 

* A professional  gentleman  of  this  county  says,  “ the  comfort  of  the 
labouring  poor  is  certainly  an  object  of  the  first  magnitude.  I am  one 
of  the  advocates  for  Queen  Elizabeth’s  law,  which  enacts  that  no  cottage 
shall  be  built  on  any  waste  where  less  than  four  acres  of  land  are  laid 
to  it ; and  I could  wish  to  see  a law  obliging  every  occupier  of  land  to 
let  his  constant  labourer  share  with  him  so  much  land  as  would  produce 
sufficient  vegetables,  and  the  keep  of  a cow.  Cottages  with  or  without 
land  should  be  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  industry  or  idleness.” 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  oblige  the  farmer  to  supply  his  constant 
labourer  with  a certain  quantity  of  milk.  See  Poor,  Chap.  XV.  Sect.  vn. 
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A day  labourer  is  paid  from  9s.  to  12s.  per  week,  ac- 
cording to  situation  : the  more  remote  from  the  metro- 
polis, and  from  towns,  the  lower  the  wages  in  general. 
In  towns,  a labourer  wiil  sometimes  have  14s.  per  week 
allowed  him.  A woman  will  occasionally  earn  3s.  oi 
4s.,  and  a boy  from  2s.  to  3s.  6d. 

In  harvest  and  hay  makijtg  time,  the  wages,  as 
will  be  seen  under  those  sections,  are  much  more  con- 
siderable ; and  enable  the  poor  man  to  pay  his  rent,  ot 
to  obtain  some  fuel  or  clothes. 

Those  who  work  by  the  great,  a practice  very  general 
in  every  kind  of  labour  that  will  admit  of  it,  and  which 
the  farmers  liberally  encourage,  will  earn  from  15s.  to  a 
guinea  per  week  ; and  at  some  kinds  of  employment, 
even  4s.  6d.  and  5s.  a day.  Snch  persons  are  generally 
the  least  cxpence  to  a parish.  They  work  indeed  early 
and  late ; but  they  find  they  can  live  by  their  toils,  and 
are  content. 

The  plan,  adopted  by  his  Majesty,  of  allowing  la- 
bourers flour  at  a fixed  price,  whatever  wheat  may  sell 
for,  is  most  benevolent  and  judicious.  I was  happy 
' to  find  thal  a few  gentlemen  farmers  had  in  some 
measure  fallen  into  the  same  praiseworthy  practice, 
which  I trust  will  extend  more  and  more.  One  sup- 
plies his  labourers  with  bread  at  a certain  moderate 
price,  proportioned  to  the  wages  paid ; another  allows 
so  much  milk  daily  to  the  families  of  his  dependents; 
and  a third  allots  a potatoe  ground,  or  some  equivalent 
advantage,  which  operates  as  an  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Harbottle,  of  Rcmenham,  allows  his  hind,  or 
carter,  a house,  a cow,  a pig,  and  7s.  a week.  The 
practice  is  copied  from  the  north  : it  ought  to  be  ge- 
neral. The  chief  carter,  or  bailiff,  or  by  whatever 
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Dame  the  superintendent  in  the  master’s  absence  is  call- 
ed, deserves  to  be  rewarded  for  his  vigilance,  and  to 
partake  of  the  comforts  lie  secures,  If  every  labourer 
cannot  have  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  on  every 
principal  farm,  one  or  two  certainly  might.  Compe- 
tition would  thus  be  excited ; and  all  but  the  most 
worthless  would  be  striving  to  deserve,  and  hoping  to 
obtain,  a share  of  domestic  comforts,  and  a little  inde- 
pcndence,  suited  to  their  stations. 

The  hours  of  labour  in  summer,  are  from  six  to  six, 
and  in  winter,  from  seven  to  five.  Half  an  hour  for 
breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner,  are  usually  allowed. 
Some  are  too  apt  to  trespass  further  : to  Gome  late,  and 
to  go  away  early.  But  the  idle  deserve  no  encourage- 
ment : it  is  the  frugal,  the  industrious  alone  whom  it  is 
possible  to  serve. 

Farmers  in  general  keep  no  more  servants  in  the  house 
than  they  can  possibly  help.  A carter  is  paid  from 
nine  to  twelve  guineas  a year  an  under  carter  from 
four  to  seven  guineas  ; a shepherd  from  eight  to  ten 
guineas,  and  the  run  of  a few  sheep  ; a boy  from  two  to 
three  guineas  ; a dairy  maid  from  five  to  ten  guineas, 
according  to  her  qualifications  ; a housemaid  from  five 
to  seven  guineas.  Servants  in  towns  are  paid  still  higher 
wages  : and  gentlemen’s  domestics  frequently  have  sa- 
laries far  beyond  the  services  they  perform. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  good  servants  every 
yeaT  become  more  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  found.  Tha 
best  domestics  used  to  bo  found  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  little  farmers ; they  were  brought  up  in 
good  principles,  arid  in  habits  of  industry  ; but  since 
that  valuable  order  of  men  has  been  so  generally  re- 
duced in  every  county,  and  almost  annihilated  in  some, 
servants  are  of  necessity  taken  from  a lower  description 
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bf  persons,  and  the  consequences  are  felt  in  most  fami- 
lies. 'I  h is  is  one  of  the  many  ill  effects  arising  from  a 
monopoly  of  land;  , 


Sect.  it. — provisions. 

Bread,  the  staff  of  life,  is  usually  at  as  moderate  a 
price  in  Bcrk.<.hire,  as  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties ; and  with  a liberal  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  (he  magistrates  apportion  the  parochial  allow- 
ance according  to  its  value.  In  times  of  comparative 
plenty,  this  may  be  less  necessary  to  be  attended  to ; but 
yet  it  is  the  best  criterion,  under  all  circumstances  of 
the  times. 

The  annexed  Table  for  Faringdon  and  Wantage 
Division,  will  shew  the  justice,  and  the  application  of 
the  principle;  though  we  trust  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  and  our  own  exertions,  it  will  never  more 
be  necessary  to  recur  to  estimates  so  high  as  those  to 
Ivhicli  the  Table  is  carried* 


BERKSHIRE.]  £ E A TABLE, 
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Bacon,  which  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  meat  that  a 
labourer  is  allowed  to  indulge  in,  except  occasionally, 
varies  much  in  its  price.  I was  informed  last  autumn, 
by  Mr.  Mattingley,  of  Faringdon,  that  it  might  be  pur- 
chased from  Bristol,  in  quantities,  at  the  rate  of  Gd.  per 
pound  ; and  that  Irish  bacon,  from  London,  might  be 
had  a halfpenny  at  least  cheaper.  In  the  country,  it 
was  8 d.  on  an  average.  The  cottager,  however,  fre- 
quently keeps  his  pig,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a real 
advantage  to  him. 

At  Wantage,  one  of  the  cheapest  towns  in  the  county* 
beef  and  mutton  average  7 d.,  lamb  7 \d.  and  early  8 d, 
or  9 d.  per  pound. 

Faringdon  is  somewhat  higher  at  times,  but  not  much. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Abingdon. 

Reading  market,  from  its  situation,  is  frequently  a 
penny  per  pound  dearer.  Newbury  on  the  whole  is 
moderate,  and  rather  cheap;  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
charges  at  the  inns  of  Windsor,  meat  must  be  extra- 
vagantly dear ; but  it  probably  is  not  more  so  than  its  , 
vicinity  to  London  justifies. 

Cheese  made  in  the  county,  of  late  years,  has  seldom 
been  lower  than  Gd.  per  pound,  nor  higher  than  8 d. 
Butter  varies  much  with  the  season  and  situation;  and 
its  general  use  will  ever  assist  to  prevent  other  provi- 
sions from  becoming  cheap.  It  runs  from  Is.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  pound.  A tax  upon  its  consumption  would  operate 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  growth  of  corn.  Cheese  in 
a great  measure  supplies  the  place  of  meat  to  the  la- 
bourer ; but  butter  is  only  a luxury  in  any  situation  of 
life.  But  this  is  not  the  only  unnecessary  and  expen- 
sive article  in  which  nil  ranks  indulge.  To  the  poor, 
in  particular,  those  licensed  poison  shops  where  spi- 
rituous liquors  are  sold,  and  the  prevailing  use  of  tea, 
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are  most  injurious  to  health,  morals,  and  comfort;  and 
jet  cost  them  more  than  substantial  viands  and  a whole- 
some beverage.- 

sect.  in. — FUEL. 

' As  ho  part  of  Berkshire  is  now  above  twelve  miles,  ot 
thereabouts,  from  some  navigation,  the  supply  of  coals 
is  regular,  and  they  may  be  purchased,  on  an  average,  at 
about  1/.  10s.  per  ion.  The  Severn  and  Isis  canal,  con- 
necting with  the  Gloucestershire  and  Welsh  collieries; 
the  Thames  from  London,  the  Kennet  and  Avon,  and 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal',  bringing  coals  from  Somer- 
setshire, all  unite  to  occasion  a competition,  and  to 
keep  down  the  price.  Add  to  this,  the  Oxford  canal, 
which  has  hitherto  supplied  a large  portion  of  the- 
Vale  of  White  Horse;  and  it  will  appear  that,  for  a 
county  rather  remote  from  coal  pits,  Berkshire  may  be 
considered  as  peculiarly  favored. 

Still,  however,  coal  is  too  expensive  for  the  generality 
of  the  poor,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  them  (hat  in  most 
districts  they  have'  cheaper  resources.  Where  they 
have  not,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  parish  officers  to  lay 
in  a quantity  of  coals  at  a cheap  and  convenient  time, 
and  to  sell  them  out  without  profit  to  the  poor,  rn  small 
quantities,  during  winter.  This  wouRl  not  only  be  an 
act  of  humanity,  but  would  save  hedges  and  coppice 
woods,  which  are  often  plundered  from  a real  or  al- 
ledged  necessity,  to  prevent  their  families  from  perish- 
ing with  cold. 

In  the  Chalk  district,  the  poor  burn  underwood, 
farze,  stubble,  and  where  near  the  Kennet,  peat. 

In  the  Vale  of  the  Kennet,  peat  is  the  common  fuel 
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-of  cottagers.  It  costs  12j.  or  13s.  per  load,  at  the  pits, 
and  will  yield  about  twelve  bushels  of  ashes,  which  be- 
ing home  burnt,  as  it  is  called,  will  sell  for  Id.  or  8 d.  a 
bushel ; when  what  is  burnt  in  the  open  air,  and  is  of  a 
more  mixed  nature,  will  only  fetch  bd.  or  Gd.  A load, 
with  good  management,  will  serve  a poor  family  for  a 
year:  a load  and  a half  is  an  ample  allowance.  Even 
with  that  tiring,  it  will  not  stand  a family  in  more  than 
10s.  or  12s.  a year. 

In  the  Forest  district,  turfs  are  commonly  cut  and 
burnt.  This  occupies  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  poor, 
and  perhaps  is  a loss  rather  than  a benefit.  Some  burn 
turfs  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  their  domestic  con- 
sumption, in  order  to  make  a profit  by  the  ashes. 

In  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  bean  stubbles  are  fre- 
quently used  a?  a fuel  by  the  cottagers,  who  sell  the 
ashes  for  manure.  About  Wantage,  where  there  is  a 
very  capital  tan  yard,  old  tan  is  burnt.  Underwood 
and  faggots  are  likewise  used,  and  portions  of  coal,  in 
$J1  parts  of  the  county  where  the  resources  are  not  morp 
jp ady,  and  less  expensive. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

POLITICAL  (ECONOMY,  AS  CONNECTED  WITH,  OR 
AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE. 


SECTION  I.— ROADS. 

ON  the  facility  of  communication,  and  consequently 
the  goodness  of  the  roads,  not  only  the  comforts  of  resi- 
dence, but  agricultural  improvements  and  advantages 
materially  depend.  Few  places  in  this  county  are 
above  three  miles  from  some  good  turnpike  road ; yet 
it  is  necessary  to  limit  this  commendation  of  good • In- 
discriminate censure  or  praise  is  generally  unjust.  If 
much  has  been  done,  much  more  might  be  effected  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  public  roads,  as  the  ma- 
terials are  generally  excellent,  and  the  ravenues  ample. 
Throughout  the  greatest  part  of  Berkshire  we  find  fine 
gTavel,  flints,  or  calcareous  stone  near  at  hand  ; and  it 
is  therefore  the  fault  of  the  trustees  if  the  roads  arc  not 
put  and  kept  in  the  most  perfect  repair.  But  in  many 
places,  even  in  the  line  of  the  great  roads,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  raised  in  the  middle,  the  water  tables  are 
neither  regularly  made,  nor  with  proper  outlets  towards 
the  ditches  ; and  the  ditches  themselves  are  not  scoured, 
or  the  hedges  cut,  where  it  might  be  equally  beneficial 
to  the  roads  and  to  the  contiguous  grounds. 

In  some  places,  I believe  the  baneful  practice  of  let- 
ting the  roads  by  contract  per  mile  prevails.  Where 
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lliis  is  the  case,  the  contractor  will  do  as  little  as  he 
can  help  for  his  money  ; he  must  naturally  be  expected 
to  make  a profit  by  his  engagement ; and  that  neatness, 
which  is  so  cheap  under  a belter  system,  and  those  im- 
provements which  mark  attention,  and  are  so  delightful 
to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  arc  either  wholly  neglected, 
or  but  slovenly  performed. 

On  some  of  the  roads  which  are  sufficiently  public  to 
demand  and  reward  a liberal  expence,  there  is  even  a 
deficiency  of  mile-stones,*  or  they  are  illegible,  without 
the  same  trouble  as  decyphering  a decayed  monument. 
Finger  posts  are  too  frequently  wanting  at  cross  roads  ; 
and  the  entrance  of  villages  are  often  without  f heit 
names,  or  the  distance  from  the  next  stage.  In  some 
districts,  however,  I have  to  record  with  pleasure  the 
attention  of  the  trustees  to  the  public  in  this  respect; 
and  I should  have  been  happy  if  I could,  consistently 
with  my  duty,  have  withheld  any  animadversions. 
They  arc,  however,  made  generally,  and  may  serve  to 
stimulate  exertion,  without  wounding  the  feelings  of  in- 
dividuals. ' , 

From  long  observation,  and  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  managemeht  of  a particular  road  of  great  travel- 
ling, I am  convinced  that  the  only  effectual  means  of 
improving  or  keeping  up  roads,  is  to  have  an  honest 
and  intelligent  surveyor,  at  a suitable  salary,  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  superintend  the  whole  line,  to  pay  the  la- 
bourers, to  call  out  the  statute  duty,  observe  the  direc- 
tions of  the  commissioners,  and  to  be  responsible  to 


* In  a pamphlet  lately  published  by  Mr.  Dawes,  will  be  found  a novel, 
but  useful  proposal  of  erecting  cottages  at  the  end  of  every  mile,  which 
would  at  once  enliven  the  road,  render  travelling  more  pleasant,  and 
accommodate  a number  of  persons  with  comfortable  residences,  as  land 
for  gardens  might  generally  be  had  in  such  situations. 
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them.  It  is  proper,  likewise,  that  he  should  have  9 
kind  of  foreman,  at  the  increased  pay  of  Is.  6d.  or  2s. 
extra  per  week,  over  every  groupe  of  four  or  five  men 
along  the  road,  who  is  to  labour  with  them,  1o  see  that 
they  do  their  duty,  and  to  report  from  time  lo  time  to 
the  surveyor,  whose  utmost  vigilance  will  often  be  inef? 
fccfual  without  such  assistance.  I have  seenilte  bene- 
ficial effects  of  this  plan,  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour performed,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  done,  and 
I humbly  beg  leave  to  recommend  it  where  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  acted  qn. 

The  principal  public  roads  are  as  follow  : — The  Lonr 
don  road  to  Oxford  enters  this  county  at  Maidenhead 
bridge,  and  passing  through  the  Vale  of  Hurley,  and 
running  about  nine  miles  oyer  a country  presenting  a 
succession  of  beauties,  quits  Berks  at  Henley  bridge. 
At  Dorchester,  in  Oxfordshire,  it  again  branches  off  to 
Abingchm,  and  passing  through  Fyfield,  Kingston  Bag- 
puze,  Faringdon,  and  Buscot,  quits  the  county  at  St. 
John’s  bridge,  near  Lech  lade,  about  the  seventy-fifth 
mile-stone,  and  is  continued  to  Cirencester,  and  thence 
towards  Bath.  On  the  west  of  Oxford  city,  by  Bolley 
causeway,  a road  leads  by  Cumner  Hurst  towards  Far 
ringdon,  and  near  Tubney  falls  into  the  preceding  ; and 
at  the  point  of  meeting,  another  road  branches  off  to 
Wantage.  At  Wallingford,  a branch  of  the  London 
road  to  Oxford,  enters  this  county,  and  passing  through 
Briglitwell  and  Harwell,  goes  on  to  Wantage,  from 
whence  there  is  a continuation  through  East  ChaUow, 
and  Stanford  in  the  Vale,  to  Faringdon.  From  Wan- 
tage there  is  likewise  a communication  with  Hunger- 
ford,  through  Chaddleworth  and  Great  Shefl'ord;  and 
also  another  along  the  foot  pf  the  White  Horse  Hills 
fcnvards  Ashbury. 
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A turnpike  road  from  Lambourn  to  Newbury,  passes 
along  the  side  of  the  Lambourn  stream  through  East 
jGarstou,  the  two  ShejGFords,  Welford,  Boxford,  and 
Donninglon. 

The  road  to  Winchester,  Southampton,  and  Ports- 
mouth,  from  Oxford,  enters  this  county  at  Folly  bridge, 
in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  and  passes  through  Abing- 
don, Drayton,  Steventon,  East  Jlsloy,  and  Bcedon,  to 
Newbury,  about  three  miles  beyond  which  it  enters 
Hampshire.  A road  to  Wantage  leaves  this  about  two 
miles  beyond  Steventon,  and  passes  through  Wantage 
and  West  Shefford  to  Hungcrford,  as  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  road  from  Oxford  to  Chichester  entt^s  Berks  at 
Shillingford  bridge,  and  passes  through  Wallingford, 
Moulsford,  Strcailey,  Basildon,  Pangbourn,  and  Etigle- 
field,  to  Aldermaston,  a little  beyond  which  it  enters 
Hampshire.  From  Pangbourn,  a turnpike  is  carried 
through  Purley  to  Reading ; and  a road  from  this  last 
named  place  to  Basing>toke  passes  through  Sp-allowr 
fjeld,  and  soon  after  quits  the  county. 

The  longest  line  of  road,  however,  and  the  most  fre- 
quented, is  the  Bath  road,  which  makes  a digression 
from  the  Oxford  road,  a little  to  the  west  of  Maiden- 
head, and  passing  over  Maidenhead  thicket,  through 
Twyford  to  Reading,  follows  nearly  the  course  of  the 
Rennet  by  Newbury  to  Hungerford,  where  it  quits 
Berks  about  the  sixty-fifth  mile-stone,  having  run 
through  the  county  nearly  forty  miles. 

Besides  this  great  road,  however,  there  are  three 
other  communications  between  Reading  and  Loudon, 
and  consequently  with  other  parts  of  the  country.  One 
of  these  enters  Berks  at  Windsor  Great  Park,  and  runs 
through  Winkfield  and  Binfield  ; a second,  not  lung 
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Put  improvements  are  rapidly  going  on,  and  gentle* 
men  will  in  time  be  convinced,  that  good  roads  arc  es- 
sentially connected  with  good  farming. 


SECT.  II.— NAVIGABLE  HI  VERS  AND  CAN  AL8. 


RIVER  THAMES. 

Berts,  though  an  inland  county,  lias  peculiar  ad* 
vantages  in  respect  to  its  navigations.  The  river  Thames, 
which  forms  its  boundary  on  the  north  and  north-eastern 
side ; the  river  Kennef,  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal, 
which  pass  through  the  most  southern  parishes  for 
nearly  three-fifths  of  its  extent ; and  that  part  of  the 
Wilts  and  Berks  canal,  nearly  executed,  within  its  li- 
mbs, on  the  north-west,  have  precluded  the  necessity 
pf  projecting  any  future  increase  of  navigations  within 
the  county.  Upon  inspection  of  the  map,  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  in  the  western  division  of  it,  no  part  of 
the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  Thames  on  the 
north-east,  by  the  Kennet  on  the  south,  and  by  the 
Wilts  and  Berks-  canal  on  the  west,  is  distant  more 
then  twelve  miles  from  water  carriage  ; and  in  the  east 
and  south-eastern  parts,  when  we  consider  that  the  Ba- 
.singstoke  canal  is  carried  in  a line  nearly  parallel  to, 
and  only  about  eight  miles  distant  from  its  southern 
boundary,  we  find  in  that  division  of  the  county  no 
place  more  than  twelve  miles  distant,  either  from  that 
navigation,  the  Thames,  or  the  Kennet. 

Of  all  these  navigations,  the  first  in  importance  is 
the  river  Thames,  almost  the  whole  of  whose  navigable 
stream,  hot  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation 
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pf  the  city  of  London,  washes  the  borders  of  this  county 
|n  a circuitous  course  of  nearly  103  miles.  For  neither 
Lcchdale,  to  the  west,  where  it  first  becomes  navigable, 
nor  Staines,  to  the  cast,  where  the  city  jurisdiction  com- 
mences, are  far  from  the  limits  of  Berkshire. 

The  antiquity  of  the  navigation  of  this  river  may  be 
traced  beyond  any  records  of  parliament,  to  the  reigns 
pf  Henry  II.  and  III.,  at  which  time  it  appears,  that 
barges  (naves*)  brought  down  wood  for  firing  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  Thames  to  London.  For  the  pas- 
sage of  these  barges,  a custom  or  toll,  called  “ avala- 
gium,”t  was  paid,  which  having  been  farmed,  appear? 
to  have  been  part  of  the  royal  revenue. 

A custom  of  this  kind  existed  under  the  monarchy  of 
France,  and  for  the  abolishing  or  commuting  of  which 
wc  find  yarious  plans  suggested  in  De  la  Lande’s  “ Car 
paux  de  Navigation,”  folio,  1778.  The  use  of  the 
Thames  for  navigation  certainly  existed,  previous  to 
any  artificial  means  of  fishing  on  it.  The  contrivances 
for  catching  fish,  by  erections  in  the  bed  of  the  river  in 
a diagonal  line  across  the  stream  upwards,  called  in  the 
older  statutes  “ Gors,”  (whence  the  word  Gore  or 
Weir ) seemed  to  have  been  a growing  evil,  and  was 
declared  such,  and  positively  forbidden  by  Magna 
(L'harta,  and  the  removal  of  them  enforced  by  frequent 


* Madox.  Hist.  Exchequer,  folio,  p.  531.  “ Osbertus  de  Brai  reddit 
eomputum  de  consuctndinc  naviom  perTamizam.”  19  Hen.  II. — Ibid, 
p.  578.  “ The  king’s  treasurer  for  the  time  being,  resident  in  the  exche- 
quer of  old  custom,  (ex  antique  cqniuetudine)  has  been  used  to  receive  by  the 
hands  of  the  sl.erilT  of  Berks  a good  barge  load  of  6re  wood  (tmam  btmam 
navalam  buses)  or  1 Xj.  for  the  said  firewood.  51  Hen.  III. 

■f  Ibid  “ Pro  remauente  firm®  avalugii  Tamisx  : 41  Hen.  III.  Avala- 
gium  is  derived  from  the  verb  avalare , in  mart  aut  fluvio  deorsum  navi- 
gare."  Sec  Dncangc  Glossarium  in  verbo  Avalare. 
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subsequent  statutes. —23  Ed.  III.  cap.  4. — 43  Ed.  III*. 
Cap.  2. 

As  the  mills  found  the  extension  of  thecc  “ gors,”  or 
mill-dams,  (which  seem  synoniinous)  of  great  utility  ; 
3fid  as  the  retention  of  water  by  their  means  was  equally 
beneficial  to  the  navigation,  provided  a temporary  pas- 
sage could  be  made  by  an  opening  in  them,  a kind  of 
compromise  appears  to  have  taken  place;  and  the 
barge  masters  paid  an  acknowledgment  to  the  owners 
of  these  weirs  or  mill-dams,  for  the  convenience  thus 
afforded  to  the  navigation.  Imperfect  as  this  mode  of 
navigation  was,  by  which  the  barges,  descending  with 
great  velocity,  acquired  sufficient  momentum  in  their 
passage  through  the  opening,  to  float  ever  the  shoal 
which  existed  always  below  the  deep  waters,  just  under 
the  weir,  and  over  which  they,  in  going  up  the  river, 
were  hauled  by  the  united  aids  of  men  and  machines ; 
this  practice  continued,  in  many  Instances,  to  a very 
late  period,  and  in  one,  namely,  at  Blake's  lock,  below 
Reading,  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. In  the  twenty-first  year  of  James  I.  an  act  of 
parliament  passecj  for  rendering  the  Thames  navigable 
from  Oxford  to  Buscot  in  Berkshire.  Subsequent  sta- 
tutes* were  enacted,  to  regulate  the  price  to  be  taken, 
and  to  prevent  impositions  at  the  weirs,  now  called  lurks, 
or,  old  locks ; bat  in  1772,  a material  alteration  look 
place  in  the  system  of  the  navigation,  and  in  the  mode 
of  ils  management,  which  upon  the  whole  has  been  pro- 
duct ive  of  the  most  beneficial  improvements  in  that  part 
of  the  river  under  our  present  consideration.  About 
that  time,  the  trade  on  the  river,  from  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  was  gradually  and  rapidly  in- 


• 6 and  7 W,  TIL  cap.  16. — 3 Geo.  II.  cap.  11.— 24  Geo.  II.  cap.  8. 
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creasing',  and  the  flattering  success  of  many  lately  exe- 
cuted canals,  suggested  the  plausible  scheme  of  a canal 
from  Reading  to  Lleworth,  that  would  have  reduced 
the  distance  between  those  two  places,  which  is  seventy- 
seven  miles  by  the  circuitous  course  of  the  Thames,  to* 
forty-four,  Or  thereabouts. 

But  many  owners  of  lands  adjoining  the  river,  dread- 
ing the  diversion  of  the  trade,  and  foreseeing,  what  pro- 
bably would  have  been  the  case,  that  the  disuse  of  the 
navigation  would  occasion  a much  longer  continuance 
of  floods,  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  (1 1 Geo.  IIIj 
cap.  4,  5.)  enabling  certain  commissioners  thereby  ap- 
pointed, to  borrow  a sufficient  sum  to  erect  pond-locks, 
and  to  pay  the  interest  and  repairs,  from  the  tolls  col- 
lected at  them. 

The  commissioners  consist  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  of  gentlemen  residing  in  the  coun- 
ties, adjoining  the  banks  of  the  river,  possessed  of  100/. 
per  annum  in  real,  or  3,000/.  in  personal  estate,  who 
hold  general  and  district  meetings  from  time  to  time, 
and  from  place  to  place. 

This  navigation  from  London  to  Cricklade  is  divided 
into  six  districts.  The  jirst,  which  by  the  act  14  Geo. 
111.  is  placed  wholly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
of  London,  extends  to  the  city  stone  above  Staines 
bridge ; the  second , from  Staines  stone  to  Boulter’s  lock, 
above  Maidenhead  bridge ; the  third,  from  Boulter’s 
lock  to  Maple  Durham,  above  the  entrance  of  the  Ken- 
net  ; the  fourth , from  Maple  Durham  to  Shillingford, 
in  the  county  of  Oxford  ; th e fifth,  from  Shillingford 
to  Oxford ; and  the  sixth,  from  Oxford  to  Cricklade.* 

* From  the  Report  of  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1793,  of  which  E.  L.  JLovedcn,  Esq.  was  chairman,  much  important  in- 
formation may  be  gleaned  on  the  subject  of  the  Thames  navigation. 
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The  commissioners  have  power  to  borrow  75,000/. 
for  the  above  purposes,  to  regulate  the  depth  of  the 
water,  to  remove  nuisances  and  obstructions,  to  make 
Iiorse-towing  paths,  and  to  enact  bye-laws,  for  the  bet- 
ter carrying  on  the  navigation.  In  pursuance  of  the 
power  granted  by  the  above,  and  subsequent  acts,  the 
sum  of  60,800/.  has  been  borrowed  ; twenty-six  pond- 
locks  erected  ; and  an  almost  uninterrupted  horse-tow- 
ing path  completed,  throughout  the  whole  distance. 

With  the  addition  of  the  tables  in  the  Appendix,  the 
following  will  form  what  may  be  called  a statistical  ac- 
count of  tins  part  of  the  river. 

From  Lcchlade  to  Staines  stone,  the  distance  is  108 
miles,  the  fall  being  225  feet;  and  as  the  fall  from 
Staines  to  the  tide-way  at  Brentford  is  45  feet,  the  total 
height  of  Lechdale  above  the  sea  appears  to  be  about 
270  feet. 

The  weirs,  staunches,  or  old  locks,  arc  in  number 
thirty-two ; the  pond-locks  twenty-six.  The  pond- 
locks  from  Lechlade  to  Oxford,  or  Oseney  inclusive, 
are  110  feet  in  length,  and  14  feet  in  breadth,  capable 
of  receiving  barges  of  the  burthen  of  70  tons ; and  from 
Oxford  to  Windsor  they  are  120  feet  in  length,  and 
IS  feet  in  breadth,  capable  of  receiving  barges  of  15(1 
tons ; but  barges  of  this  extreme  dimension  are  gene- 
rally disused,  the  largest  which  are  now  navigated,  anil 
which  are  generally  called  Newbury  sized  barges,  be. 
ing  109  feet  in  length,  and  17  in  breadth  ; burthen  128 
tons,  and  drawing  3 feet  10  inches. 

The  construction  of  these  barges*  is  almost  univer- 


* The  number  of  barges  registered  by  the  surveyor  of  upper  districts 
of  the  Thames  navigation,  as  constantly  or  occasionally  trading  on  that 
part  of  the  river,  amounted  in  1 805,  to  1 95,  and  thei r tonnage  was  1 5,037 
tons. 
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sully  the  same,  being  flat-bottomed,  with  a rounded 
lead  ; and  as  this  form  is  nearly  as  capable  of  making 
speedy  way  through  the  water  as  any  other,  and  as  it 
does  not  prevent  the  barge  from  being  shoved  sideways 
off  lie  shoals,  an  inconvenience  attending  vessels  whose 
heads  are  differently  constructed,*  it  does  riot  appear 
that  any  improvement,  consistent  with  the  carriage  of 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  goods  within  (he  di- 
mensions of  the  locks,  can  be  made  in  the  shape  of  the 
largest  barges;  though  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
smaller  barges  may  be  improved  in  their  construction. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  vessels  of  this  description 
do  not  easily  obey  (he  helm,  and  therefore  the  steersman 
is  assisted  by  bargemen,  who,  with  large  ashen  poles, 
from  M to  19  feet  in  length,  with  incredible  dexterity, 
keep  the  barge  in  the  proper  navigable  channel.  The 
occupation  of  a bargeman  requiring  not  only  strength 
and  activity,  but  considerable  experience  and  local 
knowledge,  is  very  lucrative.  The  number  of  persons 
requisite  to  work  the  largest  barges,  is  six  men  and  one 
boy.  One  of  the  men,  who  has  the  care  of  the  vessel, 
and  who  defrays  the  tonnage,  &c.  is  called  cost-bearer, 
or  captain.  With  the  stream  downwards,  these  barges 
of  12S  tons  require  only  one  horse,  with  which  they  tra- 
vel after  the  rate  of  three  or  three  and  a half  miles  in  the 
hour;  but  against  the  stream  in  the  upward  passage, 
from  8 to  14  are  necessary,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  tonnage  paid  at  the  pond-locks,  which  is  limited 
by  act  of  parliament  to  fourpence  per  ton,  but  which 
has  seldom  exceeded  threepence:  although  it  should 


* On  the  subject  of  the  forms  of  the  heads  of  vessels,  see  “ Report  of 
the  Co.nmltte  for  conducting  the  Experiments  of  the  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement t>f  Naval  Architecture.”— -Table  111,  Part  3. 
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seem  to  be  due  on  the  downward,  is  generally,  for  oon- 
Venience,  paid  oil  the  upward  passage,  and  is  levied 
according  to  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  barge.  A 
rule  is  established  by  usage,  that  a barge  returning  up- 
wards must  give  way  to  a downward  barge,  the  latter 
j being.underslood  as  on  its  passage  to  a market. 

In  fact,  previous  to  the  consumption  of  Newcastle 
coal,  which  has  increased  with  the  increasing  price  of 
timber,  the  barges  returned  upward  with  little  or  no 
lading  ; and  coal  is  still  tiie  great  dependence  for  up- 
ward freight,  which  even  now Js  not  equal  to  half  the 
downward,  in  point  of  bulk. 

The  commissioners,  in  order  to  encourage  a quick  re- 
.turn,  allow  a drawback  of  one  half  the  tonnage  taken 
at  the  pond-locks,  on  barges  returning  quite  empty, 
and  of  one  quarter  of  the  tonnage,  on  those  returning 
only  half  laden. 

The  exports  from  the  country  adjacent  to  this  river 
consist  of  corn,  wool,  timber,  and  woodland  produce. 
Corn  is  conveyed  principally  in  its  manufactured  state, 
as  flour,  meal,  or  malt ; there  being  many  considerable 
mills  seated  on  the  river,  and  supplied  by  its  stream. 
The  principal  mills  subservient  to  manufacturing  pur- 
poses are  the  temple  copper  mills,  near  Marlow,  and 
several  paper  mills,  seated  on  the  short  but  rapid  stream 
of  the  Wye,  which  flows  info  the  Thames,  at  a little 
above  Cookham,  and  below  Marlow.  Beech  in  timber, 
plank,  arid  billet  for  the  bakers  in  London,  and  various 
other  yses,  makes  a large  proportion  of  the  downward 
trade,  from  the  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire 
wharfs. 

From  Lechlade  and  Abingdon  are  Sent  considerable 
quantities  of  cheese,  the  produce  of  the  rich  pastures 
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of  Gloucester  and  North  Wiltshire,  as  well  as  of  lilt 
dairying  parts  of  Berks. 

The  imports,  or  upward  freight  to  the  above  places, 
consul  of  those  commodities  which  uow  form  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  a British 
population — -.Such  are  the  productions  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  th« 
South  Sea,  through  the  port  of  London.  Newcastle 
coal  is  conveyed  upwards  as  far  as  Abingdon  and  Wal- 
lingford ; but  at  these  places,  and  at  Reading,  its  con- 
sumption is  now  limited,  by  the  Staffordshire  coal 
brought  down  the  Oxford  canal,  and  by  Shropshire  and 
Welch  coal  brought  down  the  Thames  and  Severn  ca- 
nal. There  arc,  however,  express  statutes  to  prevent 
coal,  brought  down  the  Oxford  or  Wilts  and  Berks  ca- 
nal, from  being  carried  down  the  Thames  lower  than 
Reading.  No  kind  of  manure  seems  to  have  found  its 
way  generally  up  the  Thames,  except  woollen  rags, 
which  are  sold  in  considerable  quantities  at  Reading, 
Henley,  and  Marlow.  Coal  ashes  have  scarcely  ever 
been  brought  up  higher  than  Maidenhead  or  Marlow, 
peat  ashes,  which  will  be  particularly  mentioned  here- 
after, being  more  generally  sold  as  a manure  at  the 
wharfs  between  Maidenhead  and  Wallingford,  a dis- 
tance of  nearly  forty  miles.  Exclusive,  however,  of 
the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  county  more  im- 
mediately adjoining,  by  its  communication  with  other 
navigations,  the  division  of  the  Thames,  which  we  have 
been  describing,  conveys  the  produce  and  merchandize 
of  very  distant  counties,  to  and  from  London.  The 
Thames  and  Severn  canal  connects  it  with  the  river  Se- 
vern, and  consequently  with  all  ports,  upwards  as  well 
as  downwards,  on  that  river: — with  Wales,  and  cir- 
cuitously 
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cuitously  with  Bristol.  The  Oxford  canal  unites  it 
with  the  various  navigations  of  the  North,  with  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  Its  other  con- 
nections,— the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal  in  part,  and  the 
river  Kennet  navigation  entirely,  within  the  limits  of 
the  county,  will  he  particularly  described  hereafter. 

The  leading  advantages  attendant  on  the  navigation 
• of  this  noble  river,  for  the  whole  of  the  district  under 
consideration,  and  which  ren  !er  an  attention  to  its 
maintenance  and  improvement  a public  duty,  ar e,Jirstt 
its  plentiful  and  equable  supply  of  water,  which  enables 
it  to  support  an  almost  infinite  quantity  of  tonnage  ; 
the  w'ater  consumed  in  the  passage  of  the  largest  barge 
through  one  of  the  pond  locks,  bearing  so  very  incon- 
siderable a proportion  to  the  whole  volume  of  its 
stream. 

The  value  of  this  supply  is  easily  estimated  by  the 
proprietors  of  many  much  boasted  canals,  who  pay 
heavily  for  every  lock  full  of  water  forced  up  by  steam- 
engines,  or  diverted  from  mills.  This  equability  of 
6upply  prevents  any  material  interruption  from  floods* 
which  do  not  on  the  average  hinder  the  navigation  for 
more  than  twenty  days  in  the  year;  and  as,  from  the 
constant  stream,  it  is  less  liable  to  be  frozen  than  the 
stagnant  waters  of  a canal,  its  navigation  is  not  subject 
to  more  interrupt  ion  from  floods,  than  is  experienced 
from  frosts  on  canals  in  general. 

Secondly,  a material  advantage  arises  from  the  low 
rate  of  tonnage  paid  at  the  pond-locks,  which,  although 
it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  3s.  Sd.  per  ton  per 
mile,  is  still  capable  of  reduction.  For  as  the  interest 
of  the  money  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  tolls  is 
limited  to  five  per  cent,  every  increase  of  trade  tend- 
ing to  a dimiuulion  of  the  rate  of  tonnage,  will  render  it 
■ r r 2 eventually 
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‘WeiVtttallyva  frfcc  navigation,  Or  enable  the  commis- 
sioners (as  they  have  in  many  instances  already  done) 
to  undertake  such  improvements  as  will  reduce  the  ex- 
: pence  of  navigating. 

The  tkfrd  table  in  the 'Appendix' will  shew  that  the 
probabilities'  of  this  dirffinutiou,  or  of  similar  improte- 
’toents,  are  not  very  remote  or  speculative. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  less  has  been 
done  towards  improving  this  valuable  navigation,  than 
Its  allowed  importance  demands.  Had  the  judicious 
2^)lans  of  Mr.  Loveden,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
‘zealous  commissioners  of  the  Thames,  been  adopted  in 
‘ Shortening  the  navigation,  by  making  a cut  from 
Hart’s  Ferry,  in  the  sixth  district,  to  Abingdon  wharfj  or 
even  from  firookin’s  weir  to  Folly  bridge,  near  Oxford,* 
had  inferior  obstructions  and  impediments  been  removed 
Within  the  remaining  districts,  and  particularly  within 
; the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London ; had  there  been 


* These  are  not  the  only  improvements  suggested  by  Mr.  Loveden, 
In  the  year  1784,  a survey  was  taken,  and  a plan  made,  at  his  private 
expence,  of  a canal  from  the  line  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  in  the 
parish  of  Kempsford,  near  Lechlade,  to  the  river  Thames  at  Walliug- 
ford.  It  passed  to  the  south  of  Highworth,'  Wilts,  and  within  a mile  of 
that  town,  thence  by  Coleshill  and  Becket,  to  I.ongcot  common,  from 
whence  it  pursued  the  line  nearly  of  the  present  Wilts  and  Berks  canal, 
as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Wantage ; aud  from  the  summit  level 
there,  a branch  was  intended  to  be  made  to  Abingdon,  while  the  prin- 
cipal navigation  was' to  pass  through  West  Hendred,  Steventon,  Milton, 
Didcot,  Hagbourn,  South  Moreton,  and  Cholsey-field,  to  the  Thames  at 
Wallingford.  By  this  the  distance  between  Wallingford  and  the  Severn 
would  have  been  reduced  to  73  miles.  It  was  to  have  been  on  a scale 
to  admit  the  Thames  barges,  and  was  found  very  practicable  by  that 
able  engineer  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Whitworth.  The  whole  Vale  of 
White  Horse  would  have  been  benefitted  by  its  adoption,  and  the  pro- 
prietors would  probably  hare  received  an  ample  recompense  for  th*l 
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any  unity  of  desigq  among  the  Thames  commissioners, 
who,  acting  for  separate  districts,  are  too  often  unac- 
quainted with  the  interests  of  the  whole,  the  junction 
of  the  Severn  and  Isis,  which  once  promised  so  much, 
would  not  so  completely  have  failed;*  nor  would  the 
same  necessity  have  existed  for  projecting  other  navi- 
gations, whose  public  advantages  remain  to  be,  tried, 
but  whose  returns,  to  original  subscribers,  must  una- 
voidably be  slow. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some,  very  impartial  gen- 
tlemen, that  nothing  but  rendering  the  Thames  a pro- 
prietory navigation,  can  obviate  all  the  inconveniences  > ' 
resulting  from  want  of  concert,  and  local  impediments. 

9ut  on  this  subject  I speak  with  diffidence,  and  under 
“ Means  of  Improvement,”  &c.  shall  introduce  the 
ideas  of  an  able  judge,  Frederick  Page,  Esq.  of  New- 
bury, t»  whom  I am  indebted  for  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments relative  to  the  navigations  of  Berks  in  general, 
well  as  for  other  instances  of  friendly  attention,  to  pro- 
mote the  objec  of  my  enquiries. 


* The  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
lunctien  of  the  Severn  and  Isis  Company,  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  , 
pOtiticT'. 

“ The  amount  of  money  borrowed  by  the  Company,  for  which  mort- 
gages have  been  regularly  given,  is  104,425/.  in  addition  to  which  1 2,700 /, 
has  been  borrowed  on  bonds,  making  in  the  whole  1 1 7,1 25/.  the  interest 
of  this  sum,  at  5 per  cent,  would  require  an  annual  produce  of  5,856/.  5i. 
a sum  greater  than  the  Company’s  revenues  by  3,22 61.  7j.  8 J.  which,  form- 
ing an  accumulation  of  debt,  renders  the  situation  of  the  concern  more 
and  more  hopeless.  Besides  the  above  debt  of  117,125/.  the  arrears  of 
interest  amouted  to  70,914/.  and  for  the  year  ending  October  5,  1806, 
the  clear  income  was  only  2,629/.  17x.  5d  The  inference  is  obvious ! 
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THE  RIVER  RENNET. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  Rennet,  from  its  junc* 
tion  with  the  river  Thames  to  the  High  bridge  at 
Reading,  a distance  of  about  one  mile,  was,  by  a clause 
in  statute  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  8,  placed  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commissioners  of  the  river  Thames  ; and 
the  old  lock,  called  Blake’s,  and  the  new  pond-lock, 
lately  erected,  adjoining  to  it,  are  subject  to  the  same 
regulations  as  those  on  the  river  Thames  ; but  fr«m  the 
High  bridge  at  Reading  to  Newbury,  the  river  Rennet 
was  made  navigable  by  certain  undertakers,  under 
powers  given  them  by  statute  1.  Geo.  I.  c.  24-7.  Geo.  I. 
c.  28.  and  3.  Geo.  II  c.  25. 

The  original  undertakers  of  this  navigation  proceeded 
upon  the  same  principal  as  that  on  which  the  pond- 
locks  have  since  been  erected  on  the  Thames,  of  con- 
ducting them  near  to  the  then  existing  mill-dams;  but  as 
this  plan  would  not  have  made  an  efficient  navigation, 
and  by  following  the  circuitous  course  of  the  river,  very 
much  extended  the  distance  between  the  two  towns  at 
its  extremities,  a regular  water  level  was  followed,  and 
pond-locks  erected  on  cuts  or  canais,  which  reduced 
the  distance  between  the  mill-dams,  and  where  the  mill* 
dams  were  insufficient  to  pen  a proper  head  of  water 
for  navigation,  new  pens,  by  means  ofopen  weirs,  were 
substituted.  This  plan  was  suggested  and  executed 
by  a Mr.  John  Ilote,  at  that  time  resident  near  New- 
bury, whose  name  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion, 
as  having,  exclusive  of  many  useful  works  executed  on 
the  river  Rennet,  been  the  engineer  first  employed  on 
the  river  Avon,  between  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  having 
adopted  and  executed  a navigation,  of  which,  I believe, 
• there  then  existed  no  model  in  England. 

In 
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In  consequence  of  this  improvement,  there  were 
made  new  cuts,  or  canals,  for  the  length  of  eleven  miles 
and  a half,  and  that  part  of  the  channel  of  the  old 
river  which  is  navigated  being  seven  miles,  the  whole 
distance  from  Newbury  to  Heading,  by  water,  is  only 
eighteen  miles  and  a half,  being  only  one  mile  and  a half 
further  than  by  the  turnpike  road  between  those  towns. 

The  fall  from  Newbury  to  Reading  is  134  feet  nearly, 
averaging  at  about  8 feet  per  mile.  The  locks  are  in 
number  twenty,  the  length  of  each  lock  12J  feet,  the 
width  19  feet,  capable  of  admitting  barges  109  feet 
long,  and  17  feet  wide,  drawing  3 feet  G inches  water; 
and  at  that  depth  carrying  about  110  tons.  The  width 
of  the  canals,  or  cuts,  is  54  feet,  water  surface,  the 
depth  about  four  feet  and  a half,  and  the  mean  width 
of  the  navigable  part  of  the  river  is  about  70  feet.  The 
locks  are  constructed  principally  of  timber,  the  cham- 
bers being  piled  about  4 feet  above  the  water  level,, 
and  then  sloped  off,  in  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees, 
and  turned.  This  plan  has  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  convenient ; for 
as  the  consumption  of  the  water  is  not  material,  the 
barge  is  less  liable  to  wash,  than  where  the  chambers 
are  closer. 

The  bridges  are  also  of  timber,  and  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Ponls-toumans  of  the  French  engineers ; 
but  as  I have  never  seen  on  any  other  canal,  nor  in  any 
publication,  bridges  of  the  same  construction  as  those 
on  the  Kennet,  plates  explaining  them  would  be  useful 
There  are  but  three  arched  bridges  over  the  naviga- 
tion ; for  as  the  country  through  which  the  river  flows 
is  very  flat,  and  the  barges  are  generally  towed  from  the 
mast-head,  bridges  of  any  other  construction  would 
have  been  equally  inconvenient  to  the  roads  crossing' , 
, . th« 
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the  river,  and  to  the  navigation.  The  tonnage  granted 
by  parliament  is  four  shillings  for  every  ton  of  20  cwt. 
on  all  goods  carried  the  whole  distance  from  Reading 
to  Newbury,  or  vice  versa,  and  after  the  same  propor- 
tion for  a less  distance.  This  rate  is  something  more 
than  two-pence  half-penny  per  ton  per  mile.  But  the 
■whole  tonnage  is  in  many'  instances  not  taken  ; and  on 
articles  of  very  general  consumption,  not  even  half 
of  it. 

The  staple  articles  conveyed  on  the  Kennet  are  si- 
milar to  those  on  the  Thames,  beforeenuraerated.  The 
wharfs  on  it  are  at  Aldcrma'ston,  about  ten  miles  above 
Reading,  and  at  Newbury.  The  former  being  con- 
tiguous to  the  northern  well  wooded  parts  of  Hamp- 
shire, is  the  place  of  export  of  very  considerable  quan- 
tities of  woodland  produce,  such  as  timber,  hewed  and 
round,  scantlings,  hoops,  brooms,  &c.  The  wharf  at 
Newbury,  which  has  for  many  years  been  the  depSt  of 
a very  extensive  inland  carrying  trade  to  all  parts  of 
the  west  of  England,  has  a bason,  or  wet-dock,  wberd 
ten  of  the  largest  barges  may  load  or  unload  with  the 
greatest  facility. 

The  barge-masters  resident  here  have  warehouses,  ot 
regular  establishments,  and  connections  in  most  of  thes 
principal  towns  in  the  West ; and  undertake  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  by  land  and  water  the  whole  distance 
between  the  western  counties  and  London.  But  as  the 
water  communications  extend  further  westward,  it  seem$ 
a matter  of  doubt,  whether  goods  will  be  deposited  and 
shifted  in  future  at  Newbury  into  the  vessels  adapted  to 
the  new  canals,  now  making ; or  whether  the  vessels! 
navigating  those  canals  will  pursue  their  voyage  with 
their  first  ladings. 

JtENNET 
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THE  KENVET  AND  AVON  CANAL. 

At  Newbury  commences  the  Kcnnet  and  Avon  canal, 
executing  under  the  powers  of  several  successive  acts 
of  parliament ; and  that  part  of  it  within  the  limits 
of  this  county  has  been  navigable  ever  since  the  year 
1798.  As  it  is  probable  that  this  canal,  when  com- 
pleted, for  the  whole  of  ils  extent,  will  have  very 
material  and  beneficial  effects  on  the  trade  and  agri- 
cilltufe  of  this  county,  it  may  not  be  foreign  to  the 
subject  to  give  some  further  particulars  concerning  it. 

The  advantages  which  were  considered  likely  to  be 
derived  from  it,  at  its  first  projection,  were  the  supply 
of  the  country  from  Bath -eastward,  certainly  for  a con- 
siderable way  down  the  Thames,  and  not  improbably 
as  far  as  London,  with  household  and  smiths’  coal, 
from  the  Gloucestershire  arid  Somersetshire  mines  ; and 
tfith  stone  coal  for  inalsters’  use,  from  South  Wales. 

The  extension  of  the  consumption  of  free-stone  for 
building,  from  the  quarries  near  Bath,*  of  a quality 


* In  Kirwan’s  Mineralogy,  (second  edition,  1794,  p.  83.)  Bath  and 
Portland  stone  are  both  classed  under  the  same  head  of  “ indurated 
compact  limcstohe,  of  an  earthy  fracture,  the  specific  gravity  df  the 
former  being  2.494,  that  of  the  latter  2.461.  ■ 

Smeaton (Eddystorie Lighthouse, p.  111.)  says, “that  tha  most  perfect 
composition  of  water-mortar  is  a proper  mixture  of  blue  lyas,  lime,  and 
puzzolana,”  Ibid . p.  1)  5.  At  Bath,  they  pave  the  streets  with  a species 
of  lyas;  and  to  render  the  pavement  more  durable  by  keeping  out  the 
wit,  they  joint  the  paving  with  mortar  of  the  same  kind  of  stone.  The 
Bath  freestone  is  of  the  pure  calcareous  kind ; and  it  is  remarked,  that 
when  it  is  walled  with  this  kind  of  mortar,  which  is  frequently,  if  not 
generally,  used  for  this  purpose,  the  jouits  are  more  permanent,  and  re- 
sist  the  water  even  better  than  the  stone  itself ; and  it  is  this  circumstance 
which  gives  that  peculiar  firmness  to  be  observed  in  the  light  and  thin 
WMls  df  the  buildings  ofthat  splendid  <ity.’*  . '• 

equal 
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equal  to  Portland,  and  in  many  respects,  such  as  re- 
taining its  colour,  facility  of  working,  &c.  much  supe- 
rior ; of  limestone  of  the  first  quality  for  building  and 
agricultural  uses,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  and 
Bristol;  of  paving  stone,  of  a most  durable  nature,  and 
stone  for  pitching  streets,  from  the  Marlborough  downs; 
and  of  gypsum*  which  is  found  within  three  miles  of 
Bristol. 

The  opening  to  a much  greater  extent  of  a market 
for  the  grain  and  timber  of  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and 
Wiltshire,  to  Bath,  Bristol,  and  to  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  of  the  manufacturing  parts  of  South 
Wales.  - 

The  conveyance  of  the  iron  and  copper  of  South 
Wales,  and  the  slates  of  North  Wales  to  London,  and 
of  every  species  of  consumable  goods,  or  for  export, 
between  London  and  Bristol,  and  the  towns  and  coun- 
try intermediate  and  adjacent  to  the  line  of  the  canal. 

These  advantages  combined,  are  certainly  of  great 
magnitude,  and  justly  entitle  the  undertaking  to  the 
appellation  of  a national  concern. 

The  width  of  the  canal  is  40  feet,  water  surface,  S4 
feet  at  bottom,  and  5 feet  deep ; but  on  the  summit 
level,  which  is  intended  also  for  a reservoir,  it  is  44  feet  < 

wide,  and  6 feet  deep. 

' The  locks  are  80  feet  in  length,  capable  of  admitting 
barges  70  feet  long,  IS  feet  6 inches  wide,  and  carrying 
CO  tons. 

. From  Newbury  to  Burbage,  the  canal  rises  208  feet, 
and  descends  from  thence  into  the  river  Avon,  at  Bath, 

402  feet ; the  total  distance  from  Newbury  to  Bath  being 
57  miles. 

From  Newbury  to  Hungerford,  the  canal  is  carried 
along  the  valley  of  the  Kennet  t near  Hungerford  it 
1.  . - enter* 
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enters  the  chalk  hills,  and  continues  its  course  between 
them  (ill  it  reaches  the  sandy  district,  where  the  springs 
of  different,  rivers  rise,  flowing  westerly,  southerly,  and 
easterly;  and  which  character  the  country  retains,  de- 
generating more  into  a sand-stone,  until  it  reaches 
Devizes. 

At  the  highest  part,  near  Burbage,  the  canal  is  car- 
ried through  a deep  valley  of  rich  sandy  loam,  the 
chalk  hills  on  each  side  being,  at  least  300  feet  above  its 
level. 

From  Devizes,  through  the  vale  of  Melksham  to 
Bradford,  the  stratum  is  loant,  &c.  But  from  thence  to 
Bath,  it  runs  through  the  calcareous  free-stone  rocks, 
which  have  been  quarried  for  the  masonry  of  the  locks 
and  bridges  ; and  some  of  which,  with  the  aqueducts 
over  the  river  Avon,  afford  elegant  specimens  pf  this 
material. 

At  Bath,  the  canal  joins  the  river  Avon,  which  is 
navigable  to  Bristol ; and  about  eight  miles  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Bath,  it  communicates  with  the  canal 
from  the  Somersetshire  collieries  : at  about  twelve  miles, 
t)ic  Dorset  and  Somerset  canal  unites  with  it ; and  at 
about  fifteen  miles  in  the  same  direction,  the  Wilts  and 
Berks  canal  branches  from  it  in  a north-east  direction. 

When  completed,  which  it  is  roost  probable  it  will 
be  within  two  or  three  years,  it  will  have  cost  730,000/. 
pnd  upwards. 

The  Jycnnet,  from  the  part  where  it  is  first  naviga- 
ble, and  where  indeed  it  first  becomes  of  much  import- 
ance, to  its  confluence  with  the  Thames,  being  entirely 
within  the  limits  of  the  county,  1 trust  the  following  < 
particulars  relating  to  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  in  tho 
Agricultural  Survey,  as  they  seem  to  have  an  intimate 
<;ounp*ion  with  the  statistics  of  the  county. 

Commencing 
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Commencing  at  Hungerford,  the  Kennet  supplies 
with  its  stream,  between  that  place  and  Reading, 
eighteen  corn,  four  paper,  three  clothing  and  fulling 
mills,  and  one  for  drawing  iron  wire ; and  there  are 
many  other  places  on  the  line  of  the  Kennet  and  Aron, 
and  river  Kennet  navigations,  where  mills  might  be 
erected.  If  we  estimate  these  mills  one  with  another, 
with  their  machinery,  as  worth  only  4000/.  each,  the 
original  cost  of  making  the  river  Kennet  navigable 
(84,000/.),  and  the  recent  expenditure  on  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  canal  (100,000/.),  we  find  a capital  of 
276,000/.  permanently  vested  in  it,  or  on  its  banks, 
productive,  or  in  rapid  progress  to  become  so,  and  fa- 
cilitating and  extending,  by  various  modes,  the  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  agriculture  of  the  kingdom 
St  large.  Natural  causes,  principally  owing  to  the 
width  of  the  valley  through  which  the  Kennet  flows, 
and  the  precipitancy  of  its  descent,  added  to  the  navi- 
gable channel  being  kept  open,  and  the  attention  in  ge- 
neral paid  to  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  its  course, 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a long  duration  of  floods, 
and  facilitate  the  drainage  and  irrigation  of  the  lands 
adjoining. 

By1  the  necessary  frequency  of  the  dams  for  the  navi- 
gation, the  falls  on  the  river  have  been  ascertained  ; 
and  many  valuable  water  meadows  made,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance alone.  This  latter  cause  also  retains  the 
Water,  and  distributes  it  regularly,  so  as  to  give  the 
mills  and  navigation  of  the  river  a decided  and  almost 
proverbial  advantage.  It  is  a circumstance  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  adoption  of  river  navigations,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  that  so  far  from  clashing  with  the 
interest  of  the  land  or  mill  owners,  they  coincide  with 
and  assist  them.  There  is  scarcely  a mill  on  the  river 
c ' Kennet 
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Kennet  of  which  the  dam,  or  pen,  has  not  been  raised 
very  considerably  since  the  navigation,  and  by  its  as- 
sistance ; and  as  the  volume  of  water  in  the  channel  of 
the  river  has  increased  by  the  improved  drainage,  not 
only  the  power  of  the  water,  but  the  quantity  of  that 
ipower  is  augmented. 

One  or  two  instances  will  suffice  to  shew  how  much 
the  drainage  is  improved.  To  complete  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  a considerable  shoal,  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating for  years,  below  the  bridge  at  Newbury;  since 
that,  for  a period  of  ten  years,  the  floods,  which  before 
■were  frequent,  have  never  been  the  occasion  of  the 
slightest  inconvenience  to  the  town. 

It  is  not  also  perhaps  generally  known,  that  previous 
to  the  acts  being  obtained  for  making  the  river  Kennet 
navigable,  on  the  scite  of  the  lowest , pond-lock  near 
Reading,  there  was  a weir,  or  waste-lock,  called  the 
county-lock,  which  was  purchased  of  the  commis- 
•sioners  of  sewers,  by  the  undertakers  of  the  naviga- 
tion, and  rebuilt ; at  which  time  the  sill  was  laid  two 
feet  deeper  than  before,  and  a much  more  consider- 
able discharge  obtained  for  the  flood  water.  By 
these  means,  the  extensive  tract  of  marshy  laud  im- 
mediately west  of  Reading,  is  not  only  sooner  reliev- 
ed from  the  effect  of  sudden  floods,  but  the  owners 
are  exonerated  from  the  heavy  burdens  to  which  they 
were  liable  under  the  -commissioners  of  sewers,  which 
frequently  amounted  to  7s.  6d.  per  acre  annually,  al- 
though no  effectual  drainage  was  ever  made  under  their 
superintendence.  The  neglect  of  good  husbandry  in 
• suffering  that  part  of  the  river,  not  navigated  by  the 
barges,  to  be  obstructed  by  sand-banks,  decayed  tim- 
ber, 
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ber,  &c.  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  cause,  of  the 
still  unimproved  slate  of  that  district  of  marsh  land. 

Canals  which  are  generally  carried  along  the  sides 
of  hills,  to  favor  the  adoption  of  long  levels,  diverge 
from  the  natural  course  of  the  water  on  which  mills  arc 
necessarily  constructed.  By  this  means,  that  natural 
connexion,  especially  in  an  agricultural  district,  be- 
tween the  places  where  the  grain  is  manufactured,  and 
the  means  of  its  exportation,  is  dissolved  or  weakened. 
But  when  the  navigation  and  mills  are  in  the  vicinity  ef 
each  other,  as  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  subject 
, under  consideration,  the  benefit  is  mutual ; both  be- 
cause not  only  the  manufactured  grain  is  exported  to 
its  distant  market,  but  the  raw  grain  is  conveyed  from 
the  country  market  to  the  mill.  This  latter  branch  of 
the  trade  on  the  river  Kennet  amounts  to  near  2000  tons 
annually,  which,  if  the  navigation  did  not  passdirectly 
from  the  markets  to  the  mills,  would  be  carried  cheaper 
by  land. 

This  applies  also  to  a very  large  portion  of  the  landed 
property,  adjoining  the  river.  By  the  facility  given 
to  the  drainage,  peat,  the  peculiar  produce  of  the  Ken- 
net valley,  is  obtained  with  much  greater  ease  than  it 
could  otherwise  be,  and  by  the  convenience  of  the 
navigation,  its  exportation  as  a manure  is  easily  effect- 
ed. For  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  valley,  the 
riVer  Kennet  flows  through  land  abounding  in  peat,  or 
from  whence  it  has  been  formerly  extracted. 

As  an  hypothesis  respecting  the  formation  of  the  peat 
is  not  here  requisite,  I beg  only  to  enter  my  protest 
against  the  popular  opinion,  that  it  is  in  the  least  owing 
to  the  general  deluge,  as  I consider  it  of  very  recent 
alluvial  deposition  and  formation.  What  is  more  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  connected  with  the  present  subject,  is  to  ob- 
serve, that  there  have  been  annually  conveyed  down  the 
river  Kennet  at  least  8000  tons  of  peat  ashes  for  sale  at 
the  wharfs  on  the  Thames,  upwards  as  far  as  Walling- 
ford, and  downwards  to  Marlow,  and  that  the  consump- 
tion of  them,  and  conveyance  up  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
canal,  westerly,  is  rapidly  increasing. 


WILTS  AND  BERKS  CANAL. 

This  navigation,  springing  from  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  canal  at  Simington,  about  fifteen  miles  east  from 
Bath,  extends  froiuS.  W.  to  N.  E.  across  the  counties 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  arid  is  to  terminate  at 
Abingdon.  The  original  design  of  this'  canal  was  the 
conveyance  of  coals  into  the  vale  of  Wilts  and  Berks,  a 
country  where  fuel  of  all  kinds  is  extremely  dear,  and 
to  freight  back  with  corn  for  the  Bath  and  Bristol  mar- 
kets. The  length  of' this  canal  is  51£  miles;  from 
Abingdon  to  the  summit  level  is  165  feet ; the  length  of 
that  level,  from  Marston  to  Chaddington  common,  is 
8 miles  ; the  fall  from  thence  to  Simington  is  199  feet ; 
the  depth  of  this  canal  is  4 feet  6 inches ; width  at 
bottom  13  feet  6 inches  ; water  surface  27  feet.  The 
barges  are  70  feet  in  length,  and  7 in  breadth  ; burthen 
about  25  tons.*  The  canal  is  carried  through  a homo- 

* Had  thi»  canal  been  on  a scale  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the 
Thames  barges,  it  probahly  would  have  been  a very  productive  con- 
cern. In  order  to  obviate  some  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  its  ori- 
ginal plan  is  liable,  and  to  render  it  more  productive,  a cut  should  be 
made  from  Longcot  common  to  Kempsford,  near  Lechlade,  which 
would  be  little  more  than  a distance  of  ten  miles.  The  junction  of  the 
Thames  and  Severn  would  thus  be  completed;  and  the  practicability  of 
the  undertaking  is  demonstrated  by  the  survey  which  Mr.  Whitworth 
wokin  1784, on  accouuiof  £.  L.  Loveden, Esq. 

gencous 
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gencous  country,  being  part  of  that  long  fertile  vtjle 
interposed  between  the  chalk  hills  and  the  limestone 
range,  and  extending  in  a N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction 
from  the  German  ocean  to  the  English  channel. 

The  communication  made  by  means  of  ' this  canal, 
connecting  the  north-western  parts  of  Berkshire  with 
Bristol  and  the  West  of  England,  as  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  canal  does  the  south  and  western  parts  of  the 
county,  is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  made  by 
the  latter  canal ; and  many  branches  of  trade  on  each 
of  the  lines  will  be  similar.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the 
principal  points  of  difference  will  be,  that  the  supply 
of  coal  from  the  Somersetshire  pits  will  be  limited  by 
that  from  the  Staffordshire  collieries  down  the  Oxford 
canal,  through  Abingdon ; and  as  the  distance  will  l^e 
twenty  miles  more  by  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal,  than 
by  the  Kennet  and  Avon  ; and  as  from  the  danger,  (of 
navigating  the  Thames  with  the  small  boats  of  the 
canal,  there  will  be  a necessity  of  shifting  the  goods  at 
4 Abingdon,  there  does  not  appear  any  probability  of,  a 
rivalship  between  the  twv  lines  of  canal,  with  respect 
to  the  general  conveyance  of  goods  between  Bath, 
Bristol,  and  London. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  this  advantage,  that  by  its 
more  direct  communication  with,  and  by  having  boats 
of  the  same  size  as  the  Oxford  canal,  which  connects 
with  tire  canals  of  the  North  of  England,  it  has  an  op- 
portunity of  conveying  the  manufactures  and  produce  • 
of  the  northern  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  and 
vice  versa , more  directly  and  more  certainly  thau  they 
are  at  present  carried  on  the  river  Severn. 

And  this  is  perhaps  the  proper  place  to  observe,  that 
a canal  from  Pewsey  on  the  line  of  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  canal,  12  miles  east  of  Devizes,  by  the  side  of  the 

river 
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river  Avon,  which  flown  directly  from  that  place  to 
Salisbury,  about  21  miles,  would  very  much  facilitate 
this  interchange  of  oommodities;  and,  exclusive  of  local 
advantages,  form  the  only  inland  communication  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  of  England,  and  connect 
the  ports  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Southampton. 


SECT.  III.  IV.  V.  VI. — TOWNS,  FAIRS,  WEEKLY  MAR- 
KETS, COMMERCE,  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  intimate  connexion  which  subsists  between  the 
subjects  at  the  head  of  this  division,  has  induced  me  to  " 
throw  them  together,  not  only-for  the  sake  of  perspi- 
cuity, but  that  I might  be  the  better  able  to  do  justice 
to  the  whole.  It  is  only  in  towns,  that  fairs  of  any 
magnitude,  or  weekly  markets,  are  established  ; or  that 
commerce  and  manufactures  are  carried  on  to  any  ex- 
tent. Exceptions,  however,  will  be  noticed,  after  I 
have  goue  through  the  towns  in  alphabetical  order. 


1.  ABINGDON. 

This  is  an  ancient  and  respectable  town,  and  appears 
to  have  justcr  claims  lhan  Reading  to  be  considered  as 
the  county  town,  though  inferior  in  magnitude  and 
elegance.  It  stands  at  the  conflux  of  the  Ock  and  the 
Thames,  about  56  miles  from  London,  on  the  Ciren- 
cester road,  and  contains  two  parishes,  689  houses,  and 
a population  of  4356  souls.  It  is  governed  by  a mayor, 
two  bailiffs,  and  nine  aldermen,  and  returns  one 
member  to  the  imperial  parliament,  who  is  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  at  large,  not  receiving  alms.  The 
T^wn-hall  is  an  elegant  fabric.  Many  of  the  houses 
Berkshire.]  G G are 
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are  old  and  stone  built.  The  best  modern  houses  are 
of  brick,  except  that  belonging  to  George  Knapp,  Esq. 
the  present  representative,  which  is  handsomely  built 
of  stone.  Paved  by  act  of  parliament  in  1792,  and 
partially  lighted,  at  the  charge  of  individuals. 

Fairs.  First  Monday  in  Lent ; for  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep.  A number  of  stalls. 

May  6;  St.  Mark,0.  S.  for  horses,  caws,  sheep, 
and  bulls,  hence  called  the  Bull  fair.  A few  stalls. 
Some  cheese. 

June  20  ; for  horses,  cattle,  but  chiefly  for  plea- 
sure. It  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ock* 
street  fair. 

August  5;  St.  James,  O.  S.  for  lambs  and  wool. 
Regularly  increasing. 

September  19  ; for  horses,  sheep,  fat,  and  store 
cattle,  and  cheese. 

Monday  before  Old  Michaelmas ; for  hiring  ser- 
vants, usually  Called  a statute  fair.  Well  attended. 

December  11;  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Much  business  is  done  at  the  Abingdon  fairs  in 
general. 

Weekly  markets.  Monday;  corn  sold  by  sample. 
Sheep,  pigs,  cattle,  butter,  poultry,  &c.  Well 
attended.  Much  grain  sold. 

Friday  ; for  the  delivery  of  corn  sold  on  Mon- 
day, and  for  butter.  Both  market  days  toll  fre® 
for  corn  only  ; collected  on  intermediate  days,  on 
corn,  as  well  as  other  articles.  Tolls  taken  in  mo- 
ney and  iu  kind.  Leased  by  the  corporation. 
Commerce.  Standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
there  is  a considerable  trade  with  London.  Much 
grocery,  hemp,  and  other  articles  imported.  Th« 
malting  trade,  which  was  once  extremely  flourish- 
ing, 
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ing,  is  now  considerably  decreased,  and  is  divided 
between  London  and  the  northern  counties.  The 
Oxford  canal  chiefly,  at  present,  supplies  the  vici- 
nity with  coals;  but  the  Wilts  and  Berks,  which 
is  to  join  the  Thames  on  the  east  of  the  town,  will 
probably,  in  time,  gain  the  advantage  in  this  re*, 
spect. 

The  carriage  by  water  amounts  to  about  h^lf 
the  price  of  land  carriage.  A barge  with  full 
water  will  reach  London  in  five  days,  and  return 
in  ten.  Many  obstacles,  however,  still  exist  in 
the  river  navigation. 

Manufactures.  The  sackiug  manufacture  is  carried 
on  to  a considerable  extent ; but  is  much  dimi- 
nished, since  the  government  contract  ceased.  A 
different  kind  of  cloth  is  now  used  for  hammocks, 
&c.  One  manufacturer,  Mr.  Thomas  Westbrook, 
has  formerly  produced  about  300  pieces  per  week, 
of  24  yards  each  ; now  only  700  pieces  are  made 
in  the  same  time,  in  the  whole  town.  About  3000 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  still  employed  in 
this  manufacture  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood- 
About  1800  in  Abingdon  only. 

A contract  with  government  still  exists  for  bis- 
cuit bagging,  which  employs  about  150  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  A good  workman  in  these 
manufactures  will  earn  about  18  or  20s.  a week, 
women  5s.  children  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  tid. 

Some  little  sail-cloth  is  likewise  manufactured 
here ; and  considerable  quantities  of  hop- pocketing. 

Many  sacks  are  made  up,  and  sold  to  the  millers 
and  farmers  round  the  country. 

A floor-cloth  manufactory,  on  a small  scale, 
g e 2 fabricates 
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fabricates  pieces  from  seven  yards,  to  a yard  and  a 
half  wide. 

A new  manufacture  o(  rash  and  twine  matting 
has  lately  been  established,  of  which  considerable 
quantities  are  sold.  A piece  of  2\ r yards,  and 
three-quarters  wide,  may  be  purchased  for  a gui- 
nea. It  is  well  adapted  ft*  common  halls,  stair- 
cases, and  passages.  , 

Mr.  Child  lias  a large  brewery  for  beer  and 
porter.  There  arc  some  smaller  establishments  for 
beer  only. 


2.  FARINGDON, 

The  most  westerly  market  town  of  the  Vale,  chiefly 
built  in  the  old  fashioned  style,  but  with  some  neat 
modern  edifices,  stands  on  the  Cirencester  road,  at  the 
distance  of  7 1 miles  from  London,  and  three  from  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
parish,  Part  of  the  town  occupies  the  side  of  an  emi- 
nence, from  which  the  views  arc  rich  and  extensive  ; but 
the  more  central  situations  are  confined  in  theft  pro- 
spects. It  contains  309  houses,  &nd  JG91  inhabitants. 
The  inns  and  public  houses  amount  to  14;  bgt  about 
<0  years  ago,  it  appears  they  were  at  least  double  the 
npmber.  It  is  governed  by  a bailiff,  and  other  inferior’  . 
officers,  and  has  several  rich  capitalists,  who  deal  in 
bacon  and  cheese. 

Fairs , February  13,  Old  Candlemas-day;  for  horses 
and  cows. 

Whit  Tuesday;  for  horses,  &c.  but  chiefly  a 
pleasure  fair. 

October  ,18 ; a large  statute  fair,  for  hiring  ser- 
vants. Many  stalls. 

October 
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October  29  ; for  horses  anil  cattle.  To  this  fair 

lntrtiy  fat  httgs  used  formerly  to  be  brought  5 but 
they  are  now  purchased  by  the  dealers,  at  the  houses 
of  the  dairymen. 

Markets.  The  only  weekly  market  is  on  Tnesday. 

Corn  sold  by  sample.  Much  business  generally 
done.  The  custom  is  to  pay  on  delivery,  or  next 
market  day.  The  lord  of  the  manor  levies  tolls  at 
fairs  and  markets:  from  id.  to  6d.  per  load.  A 
liorse  bought  or  sold  pays  4<f.  Tolls  moderately 
exacted. 

Provisions  plentiful  and  good  of  all  kinds.  Beef 
about  7\d.  per  pound;  mutton  8rf.  Little  varia- 
tion in  the  price  (he  year  round.  Poultry,  pigs, 
butter,  &c.  reasonable. 

Commerce,  l'aringdon,  standing  near  the  cefitre  of 
the  deifying  part  of  the  county,  is  otic  of  thd 
principal  marts  for  hogs  and  bacon,  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom.  No  fewer  than  4OC0  hogs,  from  10 
to  20  store  each,  and  upwards,  though  the  ave- 
rage is  about  12  score,  are  killed  and  cured  in  Ibis 
place  drinually  ; chiefly  by  two  families,  who  have 
engrossed  the  greatest  part  of  the  business.  The 
‘bflcort,  which  is  deservedly  in  high  estimation,  is 
disposed  of  in  London,  and  along  the  line  of  coun- 
try, between  this  place  Ethel  the  metropolis.  From 
the  Uncertainty  attending  the  navigation  of  the 
•Thames,  it  is  obliged  to  be  sent  principally  by 
waggons.* 

* The  Navigation  of  the  Thames  is  so  much  neglected,  and  so  tedious,  v 

that  perishable  articles,  of  Such  as  are  quickly  wanted,  cafinoi  be  trusted 
fo  it.  The  Thames  and  Severn  can.  l has  but  little  trade  The  Wilts  sod 
Berks,  which  runs  through  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  is  likely  to  be  of 
more  utility  to  the  public  than  to  the  proprietors. — Mr.  Matti«iley. 

Commence. 
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Some  considerable  dealers  in  cheese  are  like- 
wise established  in  this  place,  who  trade  with 
London,  and  other  parts. 

Manufactures.  None,  except  the  spinning  of  worsted 
in  the  house  of  industry. 


3.  HUNGER  FORD, 

Stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennet,  at  the  distance  of 
64  miles  from  London,  and  is  the  great  thoroughfare 
between  the  metropolis  and  Bath,  which  renders  it  a 
bustling  place.  It  is  situated  in  an  open  vale,  with 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  in  the  distance,  and  may  be 
considered  as  rather  a pleasant  town.  It  contains  398 
houses,  and  1987  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  that  part  of 
the  parish  which  lies  in  Wilts.  The  Kennet,  which 
is  navigable  five  miles  higher  up,  has  here  a diyided 
stream.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  which  gives  a baronial 
title  in  tail  to  the  noble  family  of  Hastings,  of  which  the 
present  Earl  of  Moira  is  the  representative.  A constable, 
annually  chosen,  is  principal  magistrate,  and  lord  of 
the  manor. 

Fairs.  The  last  Wednesday  in  April ; for  cows,  pigs, 
&c.  The  largest  held  here. 

August  10.  Very  little  done. 

The  last  Wednesday  in  September.  Statute  fair. 
The  first  Wednesday  in  October.  Ditto.  « 

On  the  spot,  I was  informed  that  the  statute 
fairs  were  held  the  Wednesday  before  and  the 
Wednesday  after  Michaelmas,  N.  S.  but  this 
seems  less  precise  than  the  public  account. 

Markets.  For  time  immemorial,  a market  has  been 
established  here  on  Wednesdays.  It  is,  however,  , 
. but 
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but  small.  Corn  is  sold  by  sample.  Tolls  are 
paid. 

Commerce.  Except  a little  malting,  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  a country  town  on  a navigable  stream, 
there  is  little  trade  carried  on.  The  chief  depend- 
ence is  on  agriculture.  Only  corn-mills  in  the 
vicinity. 

Manufactures.  The  women  are  employed  in  spinnings 
serge;  but  it  is  not  manufactured  in  the  town.  A 
tan-yard,  on  a large  scale. 


4.  ILSLEV. 

A small  town,  agreeably  situated  in  an  open  vale, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Berkshire  downs, 
which  surround  it  on  all  sides,  and  contains  114  houses, 
and  512  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  the  road  from  Ox- 
ford to  Newbury  and  Southampton,  about  53  miles 
from  London.  A good  carriage  road  between  this 
place  and  Streatley,  across  the  downs,  would  be  a public 
accommodation,  and  would  be  attended  with  small 
cxpence. 

Fairs.  March  56  ; for  sheep,  &c. 

The  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society,  with  a 
due  Tegard  to  the  situation  of  this  place,  in  the 
midst  of  extensive  downs,  and  its  celebrity  as  a 
sheep  market,  once  thought  of  establishing  a wool 
fair  at  this  place  in  July;  but  Newbury  and 
W antage  have  ultimately  been  fixed  on.  ; 

August  26 ; usually  called  lamb  feir,  the  largest 
in  the  year.  At  this  fair,  upwards  of  30,000  sheep, 
pf  various  breeds  and  ages,  and  many  from  a 

great 
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great  distance,  have  been  exposed  to  sale.  Sta- 
tionary pens  for  sheep  line  the  streets,  at  all  times  % 
of  the  year. 

An  All  Hallows  tide  fair  was  mentioned  to  me  ; 
but  I do  not  find  it  noticed  in  the  almanacks. 

Markets.  The  rnarket-day  is  on  Wednesday.  Little 
business  done,  except  in  sheep.  The  grand  sheep 
markets  begin  at  Easter,  and  continue  every  fort-  - 
night  till  shearing  time.  Twenty  thousand  sheep 
have  been  collected  at  orfe  of  these  markets,  which 
are  six  or  seven  annually : the  average  number 
during  their  continuance  may  be  taken  at  15,000,- 
as  I learned  from  the  principal  proprietors  of  the 
pens. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures.  None  deserving  mention. 


5.  LAMBOURN, 

An  ancient  town  on  the  western  side  of  the  downs, 
distant  about  64  miles  from  London.  It  stands  on  nb 
direct  road  ; yet  had  once  the  addition  of  Chepittg , 
and  has  now  a parish,  the  largest  in  the  county,  and 
co-extensive  with  the  hundred  of  the  same  name.  The 
town  itself  contains  200  ordinary  bouses*  and  964  in- 
habitants. The  parish  church  is  a handsome  cruci- 
form pile. 

Fairs.  Old  May-day  ; for  cows  and  sheep. 

October  4 ; for  hiring  servants,  and  the  sale  of 
sheep. 

December  4 ; for  sheep,  fcows,  horses,  colts, 
foals,  &c.  Mtifch  business  done  at  this  fair. 
Markets.  Friday  is  the  weekly  market-day.  Mueh 

declined. 
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declined.  In  spring,  grass  seeds  and  grain  sold  in 
some  quantities  i the  remainder  of  the  year  little 
done.  Corn  sold  by  sample. 

Commerce  and  Manufacture s.  None.  Sheep  and  corn 
the  chief  dependence. 


6.  MAIDENHEAD. 

A town  nearly  a mile  long,  and  bounded  On  (he 
eastern  extremity  by  the  Thames,  oirer  which  a modern 
stone  bridge  is  erected.  It  contains  about  180  houses,' 
and  1 109  inhabitants.  The  buildings  are  almost  wholly 
of  brick,  and  have  a neat,  and  some  of  them  art  elegant 
appearance.  It  is  a corporation,  and  is  governed  by  a 
mayor,  bridgemastets,  and  burgesses.  Being  on  the 
direct  road  to  Bath,  as  well  ns  to  Oxford,  It  is  a great 
Ihorough&re  to  London,  from  which  It  Is  distant  20 
miles. 

Fairs.  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week.  Little  business 
done. 

September  29  3 all  softs  of  cattle,  except  sheep.  , 
November  SO  ; ditto.  Largest  held  here. 

Markets.  The  weekly  market  is  On  Wednesday,  which 
is  well  attended,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
com  sold  by  sample.  No  tolls  demanded.  Beef 
and  mutton  8rf.  veal  9d.  butter  I6d.  on  an  average;. 
Eggs  and  poultry  rather  high,  from  -the  vicinity 
to  LoTidon. 

Commerce.  Malting  is  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
chiefly  for  the  London  market. 

Manufactures.  A sacking  manufacture  ; employs  a 
few  hands.  The  cotton  mills  at  Taplow,  oil  the 
other  side  of  the  Thames,  give  employment  to 
many  boys  and  girls  belonging  to  the  town. 

7.  NEW- 
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7.  NEWBURY. 

A genteel,  rich,  and  populous,  brick-built  town, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Kennet,  which  divides  it  by 
an  artificial  channel. — The  natural  channel  separated 
this  parish  from  Speen.  It  stands  on  a peaty  soil,  but 
is  perfectly  dry  and  healthy.  The  ground  plan  repre- 
sents a Roman  Y. 

Newbury  contains  9(55  houses,  and  a population  of 
4275  persons.  It  is  incorporated,  and  governed  by  a 
mayor,  high  steward,  recorder,  6 aldermen,  and  24 
capital  burgesses.  Till  about  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
it  sent  two  members  to  parliament.  The  great  Bath 
road  passes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  which 
is  distant  56  miles  from  London.  It  was  paved  and 
lighted  a few  years  ago,  by  voluntary  subscription. 
About  1400/.  was  raised  for  this  purpose  in  one  morn- 
ing. No  tax  was  imposed  on  the  inhabitants,  nor  was 
an  act  of  parliament  required.  This  sufficiently  attests 
the  public  spirit  of  the  place ! 

Fairs . Holy  Thursday  ; for  cattle. 

July  5,  Old  Midsummer-day;  ditto.* 

September  4 ; for  cattle  and  cheese. 

November  8;  for  ditto. 

A customary  fair  likewise  is  held  the  first  Thurs- 
day after  the  10th  of  October,  for  hiring  servants, 
and  is  very  numerously  attended. 

Markets.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  for  grain,  ip  this  part  of  the 'king- 
dom. The  quality,  as  it  arises  from  various  soils 
within  the  distance  of  £0  miles  in  some  directions, 
is  adapted  for  every  purpose  that  can  be  required. 
One  sack  out  of  a parcel  is  pitched  ; the  rest  is 
delivered  into  granaries,  erected  near  the  wharf. 

* The  Agricultural  Society  of  Berks  recommend,  and  engage  to  tup- 
|>ort,  a wool  fair  here,  on  this  day. 
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. The  corn-porters,  a body  of  men  who  are  much 
trusted,  though  under  no  particular  responsibility, 
transact  the  greatest  part  of  the  business.  They 
probably  owe  their  origin  and  support,  to  the  in- 
dolence and  opulence  of  the  farmers. 

Though  a pitched  market,  small  quantities 
of  corn  are  not  easily  procured.  The  market  com- 
mences about  eleven  o’clock,  and  is  over  by  one. 
After  dinner,  the  sales  arc  paid  for  ; the  waggons 
return  witlj  the  sacks,  and  the  farmer  with  his 

A. 

money. 

r-f , Tolls  are  taken  at  the  rate  of  a quart  in  a quarter, 

• or  eight  bushels.*  They  are  now  let  for  365/.  per 
ann.  and  probably  produce  double  that  sum  in 
gross  to  the  renter ; which  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  quantity  of  grain  sold  here. 

Poultry,  butter,  and  other  rural  commodities, 

• are  plentiful,  and  may  be  gencrally  purchased  at  a 
moderate  price.,,.  Beef  and  mutton  about  Id. 
Many  country  butchers,  particularly  from  Wan- 
tage, attend  the  market.  Competition  is  always  a 
benefit  to  the  public ! 

Commerce.  As  the  navigation  of  the  Kennct  from  New- 
bury to  Reading,  a distance  of  18*  miles,  is  in  an 
excellent  state,  from  the  continued  exertions  and 
attention  of  its  proprietor,  Frederick  Page,  Esq. 
of  this  place,  and  is  capable  of  conveying  barges 
of  110  tons  burden,  which  proceed  from  Reading 
by  the  Thames  to  London,  there  is  a considerable 
trade  carried  on  by  water,  both  backwards  and 
forwards. t The  wharf,  which  is  provided  with  a 

• A few  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  about  ten  in  number,  are  toll 

free;  " -i  ■. 

f For  particulars  see  the  preceding  section. 
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ttfible  bastfn,  and  has  every  necessary  appendage 
On  its  banks  for  the  stowage  of  goods,  when  filled 
With  barges,  loading  .and  unloading,  gives  a ma- 
ritime and  commercial  appearance  to  the  place, 
and  bespeaks  the  extent  of  its  trade.  When  the 
KeUiiet  and  Avon  canal  is  completed,  and  the  com- 
Jhunicafloti  between  Bristol  and  London  establish- 
ed, this  xViTi  be  a central  spot.  The  dwelling  house 
; of  the  proprietor  overlooks  the  whole  establish- 
ment, and  is  most  conveniently  situated  for  plea- 
sure as  well  as  business. 

There  are  two  large  corn-mills  at  Newbury, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  malt  are  made, 
which,  as  Well  as  meal,  is  sent  to  London. 

Much  bacon  is  also  killed  and  cured  here ; but 
there  is  no  principal  dealer  in  this  article.  Any 
person  who  can  command  from  20/.  to  501.  sets  up 
as  a pig-butcher;  and  sometimes  increases  bis 
humble  means  to  a detent  capital. 

There  are  also  two  large  and  One  Smaller  brewing 
establishments,  which  supply  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Manufactures.  Newbury  was  formerly -famous  for  if* 
Woollen  manufactures  ; but  these  are  now  nearly 
lost,  and  hence  a numerous  poor. 

In  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  however,  some 
kerseys,  cotions,  callicoes;  linen,  and  damask,  are 
now  manufactured.  Blankets  are  likewise  hiade 
by  som,e  persons  from  W itnev,  in  Oxfordshire;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  produce  an  inferior 
atticie. 

A paper-mill,  on  a large  scale,  does  much  busi- 
ness in  its  line.  The  paper  is  excellent,  and  ap* 
plicable  to  almost  every  purpose  of  printing  or 
tvriting. 
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It  should  likewise  bp  observed,  that  many 
barges  arc  built  here,  botli  better  and  cheaper 
than  elsewhere.  They  lade  down  with  timber, 
which  grows  in  considerable  quantities  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ken  net,  and  which  is  sold  at  London, 
or  other  places,  aecording  to  their  .destination, 
and  thus,  at  fast,  pay  a part  of  their  e^jrenpes  in 
freight. 


8.  OAKINGIIAM, 

Pleasanlly  situated  within  the  precincts  of  the  Forest, 
on  the  little  brook,  called  the  Lmnje.  The  houses  arc*-  ' 
generally  built  of  brick,  and  some  of  them  make  a 
handsome  appearance,  particularly  that  belonging  to 
J.  Roberts,  Esq.  lord  of  one  of  ihe  manors  iu  the  parish. 

Oakiugham  contains  V98  houses,  and  1580  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  a corporation,  and  is  governed  "by  an  al- 
derman, burgessps,  recorder,  and  high  steward,  making 
twelve  in  all.  The  church  stand  in  Wilts. 
fairs.  Thursday  before  Lent. 

I St.  Barnaba?-day,  June  IL 

First  Tuesday  after  New  Michaclmas-day ; for 
hiring  servants, 

AH  Souls,  November  2. 

The  fairs  belonging  to  this  town  are  most  unac- 
countably neglected,  or  at  least  are  not  attended 
as  they  deserve  tq  be.  Standing  in  a neighbour- 
hood where  many  sheep  and  other  cattle  are  bred, 
possessing  a fine  spacious  market-place,  and  sur- 
rounded by  enclosures,  where  sellers  might  con- 
veniently and  cheaply  be  accommodated,  during 
the  continuance  of  fairs,  it  is  really  surprising  that 
Qakingham  has  not  become  a mart  for  Forest 

stock, 
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stock,  as  well  as  cattle  of  every  kind,  from  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  I wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  this  subject,  which  seems  to  be 
connected  with  its  interest ; particularly  as  I am 
assured,  the  magistrates  would  not  only  grant 
every  facility  in  their  power  to  dealers  and  others, 
but  would  wholly  exempt,  or  be  very  moderate  in 
collecting  tolls  for  cattle. 

Markets.  Market  day  is  on  Tuesday.  It  is  a sample 
market ; and,  exclusive  of  other  common  articles 
of  sale,  is  particularly  famous  for  fatted  fowls,  by 
which  many  persons  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood gain  a livcing.  They  arc  sold  to  the 
London  dealers ; and  the  sum  of  150/.  has  been 
returned  in  one  market  day  by  this  traffic.  Twenty 
dozen  of  these  fowls  were  purchased  for  one  gala 
at  W indsor,  at  the  rate  of  half-a-guinea  a couple. 

At  some  seasons  of  the  year,  15s.  is  paid  for  a 
couple.  They  constitute  the  principal  commerce 
of  the  place. 

“ They  are  put  up  in  a dark  place,  and  crammed 
with  a paste  made  of  barley-meal,  mutton  suet, 
and  some  treacle,  or  coarse  sugar,  mixed  with  milk, 
and  are  fouud  to  be  completely  ripe  in  a fortnight. 

If  kept  longer,  the  fever  that  is  induced  by  this 
continued  state  of  repletion,  renders  them  red  and 
unsaleable,  and  frequently  kills  them.  Geese  are 
likewise  bred  in  this  neighbourhood  in  great  num- 
bers, and  are  sold  about  Midsummer,  to  itinerant 
dealers,  from  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  each.” 

S.  Nicuolls,  Esq. 

Manufactures.  Three  silk  manufacturers  have  esta- 
blishments liere.  One  is  for  spinning,  and  two  for 
weaving.  Hatbands,  ribbands,  watch-strings, 

shoe- 
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shoe-strings,  sarsenets,  figured  gauzes  for  ladies’ 
dresses,  &c.  are  manufactured  here.  The  spinning 
arid  twisting  mill  is  worked  by  one  horse,  which 
turns  a large  horizontal  wheel,  that  communicates 
with  others,  and  sets  in  motion  432  spindles,  in  a 
very  spacious  apartment  over  the  machinery. 
These  manufactures  are  pretty  flourishing  and  in- 
creasing, and  employ  nearly  100  persons,  of  all 
ages.  Men  can  earn  30s.  a week  ; but  chiefly  wo- 
men and  children  are  engaged  ; the  former  will 
earn  from  8s.  to  10s.  a week,  the  latter  5s.  The 
superintendents  send  the  produce  weekly  to  Lon- 
don. 

A parchment  manufacture  likewise  belongs 
to  the  place.  The  brewery  of  James  W ebb,  Esq. 
is  pretty  extensive ; and  produces  a wholesome 
and  pleasant  beverage,  not  inferior  to  any  in  the 
county.  • 


9.  READING, 

Distant  39  miles  from  London,  and  delightfully  situ- 
ated on  a gradual  ascent  from  the  Thames,  and  washed 
by  the  Kennet,  which  flows  nearly  through  its  centre 
in  several  streams,  and  falls  into  the  prince  of  British 
rivers,  about  a furlong  below  the  town.  The  houses  are 
chiefly  of  brick,  well  built,  and  commodious ; and  the  , 
streets  are  spacious  and  handsomely  paved.  An  air  of 
gentility  is  thrown  over  the  place;  and  there  is  an  ele- 
gant sociability  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
is  irresistibly  attractive  to  strangers.  Hence  villas  are 
constantly  rising  in  its  vicinity  ; nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at,  as  there  is  not  a country  town  in  the  kingdom 
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that  unites  so  many  charms  and  advantages  to  persons 
of  independent  fortune,  and  cultivated  minds. 

Reading  coutaihs  three  parishes,  1787  houses,  and  a 
population  of  9742  souls,  which  is  constantly  increas- 
ing.  Jt  is  governed  by  a mayor,  aldermen,  &c.  and 
jeturns  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot,  amounting  to  about 
000.  The  spring  assizes  arc  held  here  ; the  Epiphany, 
and  sometimes  the  Michaelmas  seasons.  The  grammar 
school  is  in  high  reputation,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Valpy,  and  is  an  ornament  and  advantage  to  the 
town  ; which,  in  every  respect,  is  the  first  in  Berkshire, 
though  it  divides  the  honours  of  the  county  with 
Abingdon. 

.Fairs.  February  ?;  horses,  and  cow  cattle,  chiefly. 

St.  James's  day,  July  25;  ditto.  Many  horses 
bought  and  sold-  Fair  increasing. 

September  21;  cattle  of  all  kinds.  A very  large 
cheese  fair,  brought  from  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and 
Berks ; held  in  the  Forbury;  some  thousands  of 
tons  sold. 

Markets.  The  principal  markct*day  on  Saturdays. 

' Corn  pitched.  Not  less  than  100  loads  of  wheat 
sold  weekly,  and  other  grain  in  proportion.  Begins 
at  nine  o’clock,  and  is  finished  in  about  an  hour 
and  a half,  when  the  farmers  return  with  their 
money  and  sacks.  Toll  a quart  per  quarter. 
The  W inchestcr  bushel  used  here.  x 

The  wheat  sold  at  Reading  market  is  peculiarly 
excellent,  and  the  flour  is  much  esteemed. 

Meat,  poultry,  butter,  &c.  abundantly  supplied. 
Beef  and  mutton  between  Id.  and  8 d.  per  pound, 
on  an  average.  Provisions  dearer  in  general  than 
at  Newbury. 
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the  market  on  Wednesday  is  chiefly  for 
butcher’s  meat,  and  fruit  in  summer. 

Commerce.  Situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Ktinriet,  which  carry  barges  of  110  tons,  and 
upwards,  and  inhabited  by  many  persons  of  con- 
siderable capital ; the  trade  of  Reading,  particu- 
larly with  Loudon,  is  pretty  extensive.  The 
wharf  on  the  KennCt,  belonging  to  Mr.  Alderman 
Blandy,  is  very  commodious  for  the  export  and 
import  of  goods  ; and  his  own  establishment  in  the 
iron  and  coal  trade  is  of  some  magnitude. 

Large  quantities  of  malt  are  made  here  for  the 
London  market;  and  not  less  than  29,000  sacks  of 
flour  are  annually  sent  from  lienee  to  the  same 
. mart.  The  Abbey  mills  remain. 

Five  breweries  are  established  in  Reading.  That 
- of  Messrs.  Stephens  is  the  principal,  it  produces 
about  25,009  barrels  of  beer  and  porter,  annually. 
Some  of  the  other  breweries  are  likewise  very  con- 
siderable. 

Manufactures.  In  the  large  building  left  by  that  muni- 
ficent benefactor,  Mr.  Kenrick,  who  died  nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  a pin  manufactory  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent ; and  likewise  in  another  part, 
the  weaving  of  galoon,  satin,  ribands,  and  other 
light  fabrics. 

A floor-cloth  manufactory,  on  a small  scale,  is 
also  established  in  the  same  place;  Ihecloth  is  after- 
wards sent  to  London  to  be  painted.  Some  sail 
making,  and  twine  and  rope  making,  ate  likewise 
to  be  seen  within  this  miscellaneous  establishment, 
which  was  intended  for  the  woollen  manufacture, 
now  lost ; and  where  women  may  earn  from  6s.  to 
10s.  and  men  from  15s.  to  25s.  weekly. 
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There  is  another  sail-cloth  and  sacking  ma- 
nufactory in  the  town,  of  greater  magnitude. 
Gauze  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  galoon,  are 
likewise  manufactured  here  ; and  500  persons,  at 
least,  are  employed  in  these  fabrics,  collectively. 


10.  WALLINGFORD. 

An  ancient  and  respectable  town,  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Thames,  about  46rniles  from  Lon- 
don. It  contains  four  parishes;  but  has  only  three 
churches,  353  houses,  and  1744  inhabitants.  It  is 
paved  and  lighted,  and  owes  much  to  the  exertions  of 
the  late  eminent  Judge  Blackstone,  who  brought  two 
turnpike  roads  through  it,  and  whose  mansion,  now  the 
property’  of  his  son,  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  place.  , 
Wallingford  is  governed  by  a mayor  and  aldermen, 
and  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are  chosen 
by -the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot.  It  is  one  of 
,the  four  towns  of  the  Vale. 

• Fairs.  There  arc  four  atm  Hal  fairs  ; the  Tuesday  before 
Easter,  Midsummer-day,  Michaelmas-day,  and 
December  17.  All  these  are  extremely  neglect- 
ed, ami  almost  lost,  except  Michaelmas  fair, 
which  is  very  large,  and  comes  properly  under  the 
description  of  a statute  fair. 

Markets.  There  are  two  weekly  markets,  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays  : the  former  is  very  inconsiderable, 
the  latter  is  well  attended,  and  much  wheat  and 
barley,  besides  other  grain,  sold  by  sample.  The 
corporation,  who  have  a right  to  tolls,  dispense 
■ with  their  dues,  in  order  to  encourage  the  markets. 
Measure  eight  gallons.  Provision  plentiful,  but 
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not  cheap.  Much  veal  and  poultry  sent  to  Lon- 
don. • 

Commerce.  About  sixteen  or  seventeen  malt-houses  are 
established  here,  the  owners  of  which  chiefly  trade 
with  London.  The  brawn  malt  is  dried  with  beech 
billet  wood  ; the  pale,  with  coke  and  cinders.  , 
Perishable  provisions  go  by  waggons  to  London^ 
in  about  thirty  hours.  Malt,  apples,  and  heavy, 
articles  in  general,  are  sent  by  the  Thames  to  the 
same  place,  which  they  reach  with  full  water,  in 
four  or  five  days,  but  are  seldom  less  than  eight  or 
ten  days  in  returning,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  in  the  present  state  of  the  naviga- 
tion. 

The  brewery  belonging  to  Mr;  Wells  is  reck- 
oned the  largest  in  the  county.  About  ISO  quar- 
ters of  malt  per  week,  at  the  proper  seasons,  are 
converted  into  beer  and  porter.  , ’ 

Many  hogs  bred  and  fatted  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Several  bacon  shops  in  the  town.  ,%  . 
Manufactures.  The  sacking  manufacture  is  carried  on 
to  a small  extent.  Except  this,  a large  tan  yard  is 
the  only  manufacturing  establishment  which  de- 
serves notice  in  the  place. 


11.  WANTAGE. 

A pretty  large  market  town  by  prescription,  and  the 
reputed  birth-place  of  Alfred  the  Great,  situated  in  the 
Vale  of  Berkshire,  near  the  small  river  Ock,  and  the 
line  of  the  Berks  and  W ills  canal,  from  which  a cut  is 
to  enter  the  town.  It  stands  on  an  elevation,  below  the 
White  Horse  hills,  with  a descent  to  the  Vale,  and  i3 
about  60  miles  from  London. 

u h 2 Wantage 
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Wantage  contains  439  houses,  and  2,339  inhabitants. 
Few*  of  the  buildings,  which  ate  principally  of  brick, 
can  be  called  elegant.  The  church,  a handsome  Gothic 
pile,  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  places  Twelve  go- 
vernors, under  a charter  of  Elizabeth,  manage  a charity 
©f  alxml  400/.  a year ; but  the  town  is  governed  by 
constables,  and  other  peace  officers. 

Fairs.  First  Saturday  in  March : — First  Saturday  in 
May  : — July  18.*  These  three  fairs  are  for  horses, 
&c.  but  are  ill  attended. 

October  17,  a statute  fair  ; horses,  ebeese,  hops, 
various  wires,  and  articles  of  dress.  The  largest 
held  here. 

Markets.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Saturdays.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  com  sold  by  sample.  Com 
brought  into  the  market  on  the  market  days  pays 
a load  ! * 

Well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all  kinds. 
Beef  and  mutton  about  Id.  per  lb. 

Commerce.  None  but  what  is  usual  in  market  towns, 
except  that  many  hogs  are  killed  here,  and  their 
bacon  thought  superior  to  that  at  Faringdon, 
though  by  no  means  equal  in  quantity. 

Manu  factures.  Considerable  quantities  of  sacking  and 
hammocks,  for  the  use  of  government.  Ten  prin-s 
cipal  masters  have  establish naents  in  the  hemp  ma- 
nufacture ; and  five  in  making. a kind  of  white 
cloth,  called  foul  weather,  chiefly  for  the  use  of the 
labouring  poor.  The  water  here  is  found  excel- 
lently adapted  for  fulling.  Many  hands  employed. 
The  tan-yard  belonging  to  Mr.  Sylvester  is  one  of 


* A wool  fair,  under  the  auspice*  of  th*  Agricultural  Society  of  Berks, 
is  intended  to  be  grafted  on  this. 
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the  largest  in  (he  kingdom,  and  is  conducted  on 
the  most  improved  principle.  The  new  art  of  ✓ 
tanning  lias  been  introduced,  at  an  unbounded  ex- 
pence, but  « ith  the  best  success,  by  the  proprietor, 
assisted  by  a German.*  Hides  can  now  be  made 
fit  for  sale  in  half  the  time  they  were  formerly,  and 
without  the  smallest  injury  to  their  texture,  which, 

•on  the  contrary,  is  thought  to  be  improved  by  the 
expedition  used.  Many  experiments  have  been 
tried  with  different  kinds  of  bark  ; but  oak,  as  pos- 
sessing the  greatest  quantity  of  tanin,  is  found  alone 
to  be  depended  on.  Ilencc  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing every  attention  to  the  culture  of  this  valuublo 
tree,  not  only  for  its  timber  but  its  bark. 


12.  WINDSOR 

Stands  on  a bold  eminence  rising  from  the  Thames, 
•at  the  distance  of  21  miles  from  London  ; and  inde- 
pendent of  the  castle  and  its  numerous  local  beauties, 
in  itself  is  the  most  fashionable  looking  town  in  the 
county.  Jn  this  respect  it  owes  every  tiling  to  the 
court,  which  occasions  the  residence  of  various  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune  attached  to  it,  and  an  influx  of  nis* 
merous  strangers  to  visit  the  castle  and  its  delightful 
appendages  and  domains  ; hence  the  principal  inns  are 
in  the  first  style  of  elegance,  but  extravagantly  dear. 
The  secondary  houses  of  accommodation,  however, 
are  not  unreasonable,  considering  the  general  expence 
of  living  and  residence. 

Windsor  is  a borough  town,  governed  by  a mayor 
and  aldermen : the  whole  number  of  the  corporation 
not  to  exceed  thirty -two.  It  returns  two  members  to 

*'  Mr.  Desmond. 
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parliament,  who  are  chosen  by  persons  paying  spot  and 
lot,  the  most  unexceptionable  mode  of  exercising  the 
elective  franchise,  and  which  is  the  constitution  of  all 
the  borough  towns  in  this  county.  The  number  of 
houses  is  553,  and  the  population  amounts  to  3,436, 
exclusive  of  that  part  of  the  town  which  lies  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Clcwcr,*  containing  171  houses,  and  688  inha- 
bitants. 

Fairs.  Enster  Tuesday. 

July  5.  This  fair  was  once  celebrated  as  a mart 
for  wool. 

October  25. 

Markets.  The  weekly  market  by  charter  is  on  Satur- 
days, and  is  well  attended.  Corn  is  pitched,  but 
it  is  said  that  too  much  is  sold  privately,  by  sample. 
The  tolls  are  a pint  out  of  every  sack.  Provisions 
plentiful,  but  dear. 

On  Wednesdays,  eggs,  butter,  poultry,  fruit, 
&c.  are  sold. 

Commerce  and  Manufactures.  The  chief  dependence 
is  on  the  court  and  the  company  it  brings  ; and 
therefore  this  cannot  be  ranked  among  trading 
towns. 

Mr.  Iiamsbottom  has  a large  brewery  of  beer  and 
porter.  Under  the  name  of  Queen's  ale  large  quanti- 
ties are  sold.  Mr.  Jennings’  brewery  is  likewise  ex- 


* In  the  poor-house  here,  some  of  the  children  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  straw  hats,  an  elegant  fabric,  which  deserves  to  be  en- 
couraged, as  furnishing  an  easy  kind  of  labour  for  women  and  children. 
St.  Leonard’s  Hill  being  in  this  parish,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Harcourt,  a 
distinguished  patroness  of  the  industrious  poor,  has  established  a school 
on  Mr.  Lancaster’s  plan.  In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Bray,  Mrs. 
Townshend  is  patroness  of  a subscription  spinning  school.  These  ex- 
amples of  benevolence  deserve  to  be  recorded  as  a stimulus  to  others, 
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tensive,  and  Iiis  liquor  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  King's 
ale.  Both  are  flourishing,  but  it  is  said  that  less  of  both 
the  King's  and  Queen's  ale,  as  it  is  called,  is  sold  at  a 
distance  than  formerly.  The  internal  consumption^ 
however,  must  always  be  considerable. 

The  village  fairs  in  Berkshire  are  as  follow: — As 
they  are  severally  of  little  consequence,  except  to  their 
immediate  vicinity,  1 forbear  to  extend  this  article  by 
enumerating  the  particular  traffic  carried  on  at  each. 

Aldermaston,  May  6. — July  7. 

Bracknell,  April  23. — August  22. — October  J. 

Cookham,  May  16. — October  li. 

East  Ilagbourne,  Thursday  before  October  11. 

East  Hundred,  October  11. 

Finch anipstead,  first  Wednesday  in  April. 

Mortimer,  Stratfield,  April  27. — November  6. 

Newbridge,  March  31. — Sept.  28. 

Swallowfield,  June  9. 

Thatcham,  second  T uesday  after  Easter  week.— First 
Tuesday  after  September  29. 

Twyford,  July  26. — October  11. 

W'adley,  April  6. 

Waltham  St.  Lawrence,  August  11. 

Yattendon,  October  13. 

Whether  I should  notice  Chapel  Row  Revel,  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  parish  of  Buckk  bury,  among  statute  fairs, 
or  merry  makings,  I am  rather  uncertain.  I?  seems  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  latipr,  and  has . been  repre- 
sented to  me  as  a nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood.  A 
great  number  of  country  people  assemble  there  on  the 
first  Monday  in  August,  with  the  ostensible  object  of 
hiring  themselves  as  monthly  servants,  or  liar  est  la- 
bourers, to  the  farmers  round  the  country.  No  dbubt 
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lb  is  is  attended  with  some  conveniences;  but  I am  told 
that  it  is  perverted  from  its  purpose,  and  that  cudgeU 
playing,  and  various  irregularities  take  place,  which 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  check. 

Berkshire  cannot  be  considered  as  a manufacturing 
county,  as  from  the  returns  made  to  parliament  in  1801, 
out  of  a population  of  109, 2|5,  only  16,921  were  en-? 
gaged  in  trades,  manufactures,  or  handicraft.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  navigations, 
and  mentioned  under  t^at  head,  or  in  the  present  sec- 
tion, I have  nothing  to  add.  Tjiere  certainly  are  cpm 
and  other  mills  in  the  different  parts,  which  increase  the 
aggregate  of  trade,  but  whiph  deserve  no  particular 
notice.  As  to  local  manufacture^  for  internal  consump- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  notice  them.  The  only  manu- 
facture qC  any  imp  nee,  pot  connected  with  some 
town,  and  already  mentioned,  except  perhaps  potash.at 
Milton,  is  that  of  copper  at  the  Temple  Mills,*  be* 
tween  Hurley  and  Bisham,  but  in  the  latter  parish. 
These  mills  are  the  most  powerful  and  complete  of  any 
of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  tbc  property  of 
Owen  Williams,  Esq.  IVf.  P.  for  Marlow,  whose  ele- 
gant modern  seat,  called  Temple  House,  adjoins  them, 
pnd  who  is  likewise  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Pary’s 
copper  mines  in  Anglesea.  The  ore  is.  brought,  from 
the  last  mentioned  place  to  be  smelted  at  Swansea,  and 
being  formed  into  cakes  and  ingots,  from  three  quarters 
to  a hundredweight,  is  carried  by  the  Severn  trows  to 
Brinscomb  Port,  on  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  and 
then  by  the  flat-bottomed  Thames  barges  along  itj  course 
to  1 lie  mills. 

‘ 

* It  appears  tliat  they  derive  their  name  from  the  Knights  Templars, 
te  whom  they  once  belonged,  and,  tbaf,  they,  have  been  applied  ,te  va- 
rious purposes,  at  dUtf  .J^Ut,  period^  . . ( 
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In  time  pf  war,  the  copper  is  manufactured  chiefly 
into  bolts  and  sheathing  for  ships,  for  the  use  of  govern- 
ment. In  peace,  various  kinds  of  sheets  are  formed 
ipr  different  domestic  purposes,  and  for  foreign  trade. 

About  fifty  men  and  boys  are  employed  in  this  estab- 
lishment, which  consists  of  a hammer  mill,  a bolt  mill, 
and  a flat  rolling  mill,  wholly  worked  by  water.  From 
600  to  1,000  tons  of  copper  arc  annually  manufactured 
Lpre.  The  men  ore  paid  by  the  great,  or  piece-work. 


MiCIT.  VII. — poor. 

ft  has  been  the  constant  remark  of  political  writers^ 
that  in  (his  country  more  attention  is  paid  to  punish, 
than  to  prevent  crimes  ; .and  sure  I am,  that  if  halfjlhe 
trouble  and  eypcnce  was  incurred  to  prevent  poverty 
which  is  taken  to  relieve  it,  the  lower  orders  would  be 
infinitely,  more  comfortable  than  experience  and  obser- 
vation convince  its  they  are. 

“ Labour,”  says  Dr.  A.  Smith, ” is  the  fund  which 
originally  supplies  a nation  with  all  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life  which  it  consumes.”  If  this  posi- 
tion, which  appears  incontrovertible,  applies  to  a pe- 
riod antecedent  to  civilization,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
when  social  and  civil  order  was  established,  the  triple 
union  of  land , stock,  and  labour , formed  (he  basis  of  every 
valuable  possession.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  proprietor 
of  land  boasts  of  the.  extent  of  his  domains,  if  no  one, 
will  till  the  soil ; or  that  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
commands  stock,  without  hands  to  render  it  produc- 
tive. The  importance  of  labour  is  thus  established 
tnthout  further  argument ; and  though  in  every  well 
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regulated  society,  (hey  who  possess  hereditary  or  ac- 
quired property  will  always  be  secured  in  their  rights, 
and  in  consequence  of  those  rights  will  be  entitled  to 
the  enjoyments  they  confer,  it  must  be  allowed.,  that 
they  who  labour  with  a proper  degree  of  diligence, 
ought  likewise  to  acquire  the  necessaries  of  life  by  their 
own  industry;  and  not  be  rendered  dependent  on  others, 
or  become  a tax  on  the  bounty  of  their  employers. 

Since  the  poor  laws,  however,  were  established, 
however  humane  and  judicious  in  their  first  institution, 
by  affording  a certain  provision  for  infancy  and  age, 
we  find  pauperism  has  been  continually  increasing,  and 
that  with  growing  wealth,  the  labouring  poor  have  be- 
come more  and  more  numerous  and  depressed.  The 
law  of  settlement,  the  testrictions  on  the  amount  of 
wages,  and,  above  all,  the  inadequacy  of  wages  in  agri- 
culture to  support  a family,  have  created  and  kept  up 
that  enormous  mass  of  ills,  which  are  equally  distressing 
and  disgraceful. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  labouring  poor  too  fre- 
quently lose  the  pride  of  independence,*  the  best  guar- 
dian of  eyery  moral  virtue;  and  finding  it  in  vain  to 
struggle  with  their  fate,  become  careless  and  improvi-. 
dent,  clamorous  and  dissatisfied.  They  are  more  ready 
to  demand  their  legal  rights  from  the  parish  to  which 


* In  Scotland,  though  comparatively  a poor  country,  jt  would  he 
esteemed  a stigma  to  the  third  generation,  if  a person,  almost  under  any 
circumstances,  received  part  Of  the  voluntary  collections  that  are  made’ 
every  Sunday  in  the  churches.  I have  heard  the  moral- and  frugal  ha- 
bits of  the  Scotch  itscribed  to  their  superior  education;  but  though  this , 
is  undoubtedly  an  auxiliary,  it  is  from,  their  laudable  pride,  and  their 
love  of  independence,  that  their  best  qualities  take  their  rise. 
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they  belong  than  to  perform  their  proper  duties;  and 
thus  give  a colour  to  the  injurious  imputations  which 
are  cast  upon  their  conduct  and  principles. 

The  characters  of  men  are  influenced  by  circum- 
stances, and  are  formed  by  habits  ; and  the  only  effec- 
tual means,  in  my  opinion,  of  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  poor,  mid  of  giving  them  honor- 
able feelings  and  impressions,  is  to  assist  and  direct  theic 
endeavours  in  the  path  of  independenpe. 

The  first  step  is  to  render  their  cottages  comfortable, 
and  to  give  them  an  interest,  if  possible,  in  this  kind  of 
property,  which  is  dear  to  every  mind  not  wholly  lost, 
to  sensibility  and  reflection.  In  a former  section  I have 
delivered  ray  sentiments  on  this  subject,  and  I wish  to 
enforce  them  here.  Nothing  would  more  tend  to  make 
men  good  labourers,  good  husbands,  good  fathers,'  and 
good  subjects,  than  a property  in  their  homes,  or  ail  as- 
surance that  they  would  not  be  dispossess'd,  except  by 
their  own  misconduct,  with  such  a portion  of  land  for 
a garden,  &c.  as  would  employ  their  leisure  hours, 
without  drawing  them  off  from  their  regular  engage- 
ments. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  may  be  produced  from  a 
small  spot  of  ground,  well  managed,  both  for  the  use 
of  families  and  for  sale.  The  family  of  Anns,  residing 
in  the  village  of  Stcvcnton,  consisting  of  a brother  and 
twro  sisters,  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age, 
lately,  or  now,  with  the  addition  of  a very  small  inde- 
pendent property,  maintained  themselves  by  raising 
flower  roots  and  small  shrubs  in  their  little  garden, 
which  they  sold  round  the  country.  With  less  i ulus- 
try  and  ingenuity,  in  various  parishes,  1 have  found 
that  the  produce  of  the  orchard,  in  favorable  seasons, 
has  paid  the  rent  of  the  premises,  and  sometimes  'hat 
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geese  or  pigs,  where  there  was  an  opportunity  of  keeps- 
ing  the  former,  have  yielded  the  sanae  advantages.  <1 
certain  quantity  of  land  attaciicd  to  cottages  is  there- 
fore indispensable,  and  in  country  parishes  it  might  al- 
ways be  attainable. 

To  those  of  superior  industry  or  acquirements,  the 
road  ought  likewise  to  be  open  of  rising  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  a small  farm,  which  the  general  division  of  land 
in  this  county,  would  render  no  unattainable  object  to 
the  truly  meritorious. 

But  as  instances  of  this  kind  will  be  rare,  and  must 
ever  depend  on  themselves,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
• on  that  subject,  1 shall  only  cursorily  observe,  that 
though  inimical  to  very  large  farms,  I by  no  means 
ascribe  the  prevailing  pauperism  solely  to  this  cause. 

J\rext  to  the  comforts  of  a residence,  to  which  I would 
wish  the  poor  to  be  attached  by  interest  as  well  as 
choice,  it  seems  necessary  to  teach  them  the  value  of 
property,  and  to  point  out  the  way  by  which  it  may  be 
acquired.  The  duty  that  survives  hope  will  seldom 
be  performed  with  energy  or  effect.  While  the  wages 
of  a labouring  man  is  perhaps  only  nine  shillings  a week, 
except  when  he  works  by  the  great,  if  he  has  a family 
too  young  to  as>ist  his  endeavours,  it  is  wholly  impos- 
sible that  he  can  support  himself  and  them ; and  there- 
fore, instead  of  being  more  frugal  and  economical,  he 
becomes  indifferent  about  expence  ; instead  of  seeking 
resources  in  industry,  he  tries  to  bury  reflection  in  the 
dissipation  of  the  ale-house ; and  weary  of  struggling 
with  fortune,  sinks  into  a parish  pauper,  and  loses  the 
dignity  of  a man. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  with  a large  fa- 
mily, no  fair  and  reasonable  wages  will  enable  a la- 
bourer to  acquire  even  the  bread  accessary  to  support 
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Kfe  ; and  therefore,  in  addition  to  his  daily  or  weekly 
pay,  it  will  be  requisite  to  give  him  an  interest  in  some 
fund,  on  which  he  can  draw  without  shame,  and  with- 
out the  humiliating  sense  of  obligation.  For  this  pur- 
pose, parochial  friendly  societies  should  be  established, 
to  which  every  servant  and  labourer  should  be  obliged 
to  contribute,  without  regard  to  sex,  on  arriving  at  am 
age  when  they  can  provide  for  themselves ; and  to  con- 
tinue subscribing  till  the  age  of  sixty,  even  if  they 
should  be  drawing  largely  from  the  fund, to  which  they 
are  contributing  only  in  a small  degree. 

And  in  order  to  render  this  adequate  to  the  demand# 
arising  from  ill  health,  or  an  increase  of  family,  and 
other  incidentals,  the  proprietors  of  land  and  houses 
should  be  invited  to  join  the  society,  and  the  occupiers 
of  both  assessed  hi  fair  proportions,  according  to  the 
necessary  expenditure ; while  those  not  chargeable  to 
church  and  poor,  should  in  no  case  be  obliged  to  pay 
more  than  their  regular  subscription.  It  would  likewise 
be  a judicious  regulation,  to  allow  pecuniary  premiums 
or  honorary  distinctions  to  such  labouring  people  as 
brought  up  children  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  respective- 
ly, without  claiming  any  aid  from  the  fund,  except 
during  illucss,  or  when  they  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment ; and  when  a man  had  laboured  with  a fair 
character  till  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  he  ought  to  re- 
ceive from  the  same  source,  a small  annuity  for  life,  as 
a reward  for  his  past  services,  but  not  sufficient  to  keep 
him  idle,  if  still  able  to  work.  In  this  case,  parish  rates 
for  purposes  unconnected  with  the  poor  would  alone 
be  required,  and  poor  rates  would  lose  their  name. 

I do  not  presume  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  plan 
I have  proposed,  to  effectuate  the  objects  of  doing  away 
poor  rates,  as  I aw  aware  that  legislative  provision# 
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Would  be  necessary,  and  (hat  (he  system  must  receive 
more  attention  to  perfect  it  than  I can  bestow  ; but 
should  it  only  be  adopted  to  a limited  degree,  as  far  as 
establishing  a friendly  society,  according  to  the  com- 
mon acceptation,  in  every  parish,  or  in  every  two  or 
three  adjoining  parishes,  where  the  population  is  small/ 
I am  deeply  impressed  with  the  benefit  that  would  re-- 
suit  from  it ; particularly  if  the  proprietors  and  occu- 
piers of  land  were  to  become  honorary  members,  and  to 
countenance  the  society  by  attending  their  meetings, 
and  assisting  to  regulate  their  affairs.  Double  the  or- 
dinary subscription,  and  disclaiming,  any  demands  on 
the  fund,  would  be  sufficient  to  constitute  an  honorary 
member  ; and  the  sum  thus  applied  would  be  more  than 
saved  to  parishes,  during  the  illness  of  the  poor,  or  their 
incapacity  to  work.  But  it  is  not  to  a saving  only  that 
I confine  my  views ; it  is  a principle  of  independence  I 
wish  to  establish,  of  more  value  in  its  consequences  than 
any  immediate  diminution  of  cxpencc.  The  whole 
number  of  persons  belonging  to  friendly  societies  in 
Berks,  in  1803,  amounted  only  to  2,843,  which  is  very 
far  below  the  proportion  in  the  neighbouring  counties, 
and  proves  that  in  this,  expenditure  is  less  regarded 
than  a little  personal  trouble. 

There  arc  various  regulations  of  a subordinate  nature, 
which  might  be  grafted  on  the  present  system,  and 
which  would  all,  more  or  less,  tend  (o  promote  the  in- 
dependence and  comfort  of  the  poor.  Premiums  might 
be  proposed  for  such  persons  as  had  reared  families  of 
three  or  more  children  to  maturity,  without  parochial 
relief  ;*  and  an  annuity  on  the  approach  of  age,  for  an 

• This  should  not  be  wholly  confined  to  parishes;  but,  in  ot;der  to  give 
more  distinction  to  the  meritorious,  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Berk* 
might  bestow  a medal  on  such  as  produced  the  uecessary  certificates. 
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industrious  and  regular  life,  would  at  once  be  a stimulus 
and  a reward. 

I would . likewise  recommend  that  labourers  in  agri- 
culture, should  be  paid  any  part  of  their  wages  that  was 
agreeable  to  themselves,  in  flour,  barley,  or  other  grain, 
at  the, lowest  market  price,  and  in  any  quantity  re- 
quired. This  wqtdd  at  once  check  improvidence,  and 
promote  comfort.  With  regard  to  farmers  keeping  a 
milch  cow  or  two,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  their 
bargains,  for  the  use  of  their  labourers,  1 have,  under 
the  section  Cottages , already  delivered  my  opinion.  If 
difficulties  should  occur  in  carrying  this  benevolent  mea- 
sure into  effect,  a certain  number  of  cows  for  the  same 
purpose  might  be  kept  at  the  joint  expence  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  the  milk  sold  to  the  poor;  which  would  be  in- 
finitely better  than  allotting  land  to  individuals,  to  keep 
those  useful  but  expensive  animals.  i;  : v 

The  number  of  public  ho, uses  is  unquestionably  a. 
nuisance;  and  that  country  is  in  a lamentable  statci 
where  the  Machiavelian  principle  of  “ private  vices 
being  public  benefits,”  is  acted  on,  however  much  it 
may  be  disguised.  The  poor,  however, not  only  require, 
but  are  entitled  to  comforts  and  occasional  relaxations ; 
and  if  they  cannot  brew  their  own  beer,  it  would  be  a 
humane  and  charitable  action  if  the  persons  by  whom 
they  are  employed,  would  allow  them  from  time  to 
time  a certain  quantity  of  table  beer  at  prime  cost,  with- 
out being  subject  to  any  duty.  To  the  gentleman  or 
the  farmer,  the  trouble  of  brewing  a few  bushels  or 
quarters  of  malt  extra,  would  be  but  trilling — to  the 
poor  the  accommodation  would  be  great. 

Connected  with  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  a virtuous  education  is  also  indispensably  re- 
quisite. Their  duty  to  God,  to  their  neighbour,  and 
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Themselves,  they  should  have  an  tip  port  unity  6f  know- 
ing, not  by  accident,  hut  by  systematic  arrangements. 
Where  the  parent  rs  unable,  the  parish  officers  should 
See  that  every  child  be  (aught  by  some  competent  per- 
son, tube  paid  by  them,  the  principles  of  religion,  and 
the  practice  of  morals.  Families  of  children  should  be 
sent  alternately,  week  by  week,  to'  the  village  school,  at 
such  an  age,  or  at  such  a season  of  the  year  as  they  can 
be  best  spared.  The  child  wh'd  Had  been  its  week, 
would  receive  instruction  from  the  brother  or  sister  then 
attending  it,  and  communicate  its  acquirements  in  re- 
turn ; emulation  -would  be  excited  ; and  a fcw  months' 
in  their  lives  would  be  sufficient  tO  give  Sfffch  an  edu- 
cation as  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  they  are  to  move# 
would  inquire.  Sunday  schools,  in  the  greatest  part' 
of  the  towns  in  this  county,  ate  wry  flourishing ; and5 
they  in  a great  measure  Supply,  where  they  are  estab- 
lished', the  want  Of  other  modes  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  is  delightful  to  db- 
scrvcj  in  some  of  (he  towns,  all  ranks  and  sects  uniting' 
ih  tile  support  of  those  human  eestablishments ; which, 
when  confined  to  their  proper  objects,  must  have  d‘ 
happy  effect  on  the  rising  generation. 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  the  most  persevering  labour : on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  likely  (o  render  it  more  beneficial,  both  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  public  : a sense  of  religion 
will  convert  (he  task  into  a duty,  and  will  make  the 
heaviest  burden  light : it  will  inspire  content ; it  will 
teach  resignation  ; it  will  direct  to  heaven. 

The  peasantry  of  this  county,  from  the  presence  oP 
persons  of  superior  rank  and  fortune  in'  almost  every 
parish,  have  acquired  a considerable  degree  of  urbanity, 
»nd  partake  in  some  measure  of  the  character  of  their 
■ employer* 
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employers  and  misters.  I have  found  among  them 
men  who,  if  they  had  possessed  an  education  equal  to 
their  natural  understanding,  would  have  shone  in  the 
higher  departments  of  business ; and  who,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  prove  valuable 
members  of  the  community.  The  commission  of  atro- 
cious crimes  is  rare  in  Berks;  and  the  vigilance  of  an 
excellent  magistracy  co-operates  with  the  natural  mild- 
ness and  orderly  conduct  of  the  natives,  to  prevent  the 
frequency  of  vicious  excesses.  The  lower  classes  are  a 
hardy  and  personable  nee,  patient  of  labour,  but  im- 
patient. of  control,  when  they  think  it  improperly  ex- 
erted. In  a word,  they  have  a laudable  pride,  which, 
properly  regulated,  might  be  productive  of  the  best 
consequences,  and  would  lead  to  that  love  of  inde- 
pendence, which  I assume  as  the  foundation  of  all  mo- 
ral excellence  ; because  it  cannot  be  separated  from  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  honorable  conduct  I , 


SECT.  VIII. — POPULATION. 

If  agriculture  is  wealth,  population  is  power;  and 
they  naturally  act  reciprocally  on  each  other.  Where 
the  produce  of  the  earth  is  abundant  and  reasonable, 
early  marriages  will  be  contracted  among  the  labouring 
poor,  and  their  families  will  stand  a greater  chance  of 
being  reared  to  maturity  than  where  provisions  are 
scarce  and  dear.  It  is  the  high  wages  of  manufacturers 
and  handicraft  trades,  however,  that  chiefly  encourage 
and  promote  early  marriages.  The  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining a comfortable  establishment  from  the  wages  of 
agriculture,  keeps  a considerable  number  of  farming 
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servants  single ; yet  when  they  do  marry,  it  is  found 
that  more  of  their  children  arrive  at  manhood  than  of 
those  who  are  cooped  up  in  towns,  and  confined  to  the 
loom  or  the'  anvil. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  population  of  the 
kingdom,  in  general,  has  been  regularly  increasing,  and 
this  will  ever  be  the  prime  stimulus  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits.- Except  from  circumstances  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  control,  the  supply  will  always  be  in  some  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  ; and  should  ever  the  time  ar- 
rive, in  w hich  we  can  no  longer  depend  on  foreign  im- 
portation, not  only  for  a season  but  for  years,  it  will  in- 
fallibly be  found,  that  the  quantity  of  corn  raised  in  the, 
country  will  ultimately  be  equal  to  the  consumption 
required.* 

Though  the  consolidation  of  farms  may  have  had  a 
considerable  effect  in  preventing  a proportionate  increase 
of  population  in  country  villages,  towns  have  risen  into 
consequence  from  this  very  cause,  and  manufactures 
have  been  established,  or  trades  carried  on,  with  the 
capitals  which  would  otherwise  have  been  employed  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  not  so  much  for  a surplus  as  to 
gain  a sustenance. 

, When  the  clothing  trade  of  Newbury  was  at  its  great- 
est height,  about  the  year  1555,  it  appears  from  tlie r 
returns  made  to  Cardinal  Pole,  that  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  no  more  than  1,600,  whereas,  in  1801,  they, 
were  4,275.  At  the  same  period,  Reading  contained 
2,500  inhabitants,  which  were  increased,  at  the  last  enu- 
meration, to  9,742.  Other  towns  in  the  county  have 


• Trusting,  however,  to  importation,  and  the  checlcs  in  the  road  to 
improvement  operating  against  us,  our  internal  growth  of  corn  for  many 
years  has  been  inadequate  to  the  demand. 
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likewise  increased  in  population,  though  not  all  in  the 
same  proportion  5 and  even  the  villages  in  general  are 
better  peopled  than  they  were  half  a century  ago. 

From  a calculation  made  by  Dr.  Beeke,  it  appears, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey,  Berkshire  con- 
tained from  40,000  to  45,000  souls.  In  1377,  he  sup- 
poses the  number  was  nearly  the  same  ; and  he  accounts 
for  this  want  of  increase,  by  the  operation  of  pestilence 
and  other  destructive  events.  In  1700,  the  population 
of  this  county  is  said  to  have  been  about  75,000. 
When  the  enumeration,  however,  was  taken  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1801,  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in 
Berkshire  amounted  to  20,573  ; of  uninhabited  to  G22  ; 
and  the  whole  population  was  109,215.  Of  this,  52,821 
were  males,  and  56,394  females.  It  appeared  likewise, 
that  38,155  persons  were  chiefly  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, and  16,921  in  trades,  manufactures,  or  handicraft. 
In  two  or  three  parishes,  where  I have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  this  fact  with  some  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, I find  the  population  is  still  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  parliamentary 
documents  as  exhibited  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
“ Magna  Britannia,”  with  some  few  variations  and 
corrections.  The  number  of  acres,  &c.  in  each  parish 
is  from  Rocque,  with  corrections  where  circumstances 
allowed  me  to  give  the  contents  with  more  precision 
than  could  be  expected  in  a general  survey. 
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2044 

1)1! 

0 

142 

654 

4748 

a 

60 

294 

2554 

j JO 

O' 

13 

57 

, 1211 

4 

31 

185 

1562 

6 

185 

623 

2904 

184 

T'.il 

2 

35 

1 

62 

SOS 

1747 

2 

73 

381 

2773 

Rocquehas  in- 

99 

eluded  Pad- 

O 

20 

94  2 

'a 

178 

803 

.3303 

worth  in  Been- 

0 

117 

596 

2936 

ham. 

4 

120 

553) 

2 

39 

196> 

5947 

4 

57 

217  \ 

1 

59 

293 1 

2483 

0 

ys 

128$ 

1 1 L J 

6 

153 

678 

3632 

21 

526 

2403 

8558 

1.  . J 

0 

80 

420- 

2049 

rn 

5 

110 

49  r 

21  »9 

1 

• 88 

soar 

1656 

1 

153 

690  J 

4142 

4122 

1 

<J 

37  J 

Stanford 

3 

223 

LI  22 

8123 

2 

146 

'738 

3993 

Dingley  is  in- 

0 

8$ 

409 

2778 

2909 

eluded  in 

1 

77 

39J 

3393 

Bucklebury. 

l 

171 

1 

68 

330  L 

7987 

0 

66 

357) 

3 

84 

402 

| 2508 

2 

48 

244 

1432 

6 

161 

!l4? 

6114 

1 

36 

4 

213 

1007 

1527 

0 

69 

261 

1886 

1820 

0 

102 

488 

3490 

0 

23 

119 

1320 

9 

346 

2239 

6107 

4 

59 

241 

1261 

lumner 
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!$ 
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J 

1 

«' 

o 
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O 

la 
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Remarks. 

D 

t« 

s, 

c* 

0-4 

XZ  o 

G 

Cumner 

63 

0 

91 

406" 

— Botlev 

18 

2 

18 

68 

—Bradley 

1 

0 

1 

7 

— Chawley 
— Chilswell 

Cumner  parish 

13 

1 

0 

0 

13 

1 

72 

7 

> 

8841 

— Hillend 

13 

0 

18 

64 

— Stroud 

u 

0 

12 

64 

Denchworth 

33 

0 

44 

229 

723 

Drayton 

90 

3 

90 

4.84 

1760 

Duacot 

34 

0 

38 

181 

1116 

Eaton  Hastings 

22 

i 

20 

137 

1233 

1526 

Enborne 

46 

4 

58 

275 

2466 

Engl  eli  eld 

62 

0 

119 

336 

1372 

Faringdon 

304 

5 

381 

169P 

— Little  Coxwell 

42 

1 

51 

225 

—Hospital 
— Littleworth  and 

Faringdon  parish 

7 

0 

7 

48 

» 

4686 

Thorpe 

32 

0 

34 

189 

Farnborough 

42 

0 

43 

213 

2210 

Pawley 

25 

2 

38 

186 

2C15 

Finchampstead 

83 

1 

96 

453 

3854 

Erilsham 

42 

3 

42 

186 

837 

Fyfield 

67 

5 

82 

315 

1520 

East  Garston 

111 

2 

128 

609 

4158 

Goosey 

21 

0 

27 

139 

A chapelry  of 

Gramponnd* 

36 

i 

42 

172 

Stanford  in  the 

East  Hagbourn 

102 

2 

113 

4991 

Vale. 

— West  Hagbourn 

Fast  Hagbourn 
parish 

39 

1 

38 

1961 

2673 

East  Hampstead 

87 

4 

114 

5CC 

4918 

Hampstead  Mar- 

1657 

shall 

49 

0 

67 

291 

Hampstead  Norris 

168 

5 

173 

855 

5798 

"West  Hanney 

70 

4 

74 

3501 

* 

— East  Hanney 

West  Hanney  pa- 

112 

0 

115 

535  > 

4064 

— Lyford 

rish 

24 

0 

30 

124 

Harwell 

122 

0 

14) 

671 

2100 

Hatford 

19 

0 

19 

114 

1073 

East  Fiend  red 

118 

5 

153 

683 

2984 

West  Hendced 

62 

5 

63 

309 

1926 

. 

North  Hinkscy 

25 

0 

30 

111 

Included  in 

South  Hmksey 

36 

2 

40 

162 

Cutnnet. 

Hinton 

54 

1 

54 

275 

2102 

Hungerfordf 

383 

15 

402 

1987 

2794 

Hurley 

170 

0 

179 

915 

4047 

Hurst} 

55 

0 

63 

2.58) 

— Ncwland  liberty 
— Whistlcy  liberty 

Hurst  parish 

116 

4 

117 

616  ( j 

6623 

— Wmnersh  lib.  | 

64 

5 

82 

329  y] 

East  Ilsley 

112 

2 

135 

512  ' j 

3253 

* In  Berkshire,  but  within  the  parish  of  St.  Aldates,  Oxford, 
f Part  of  Hungerford  lies  in  Wiltshire.  It  contains  76  houses  and  305  inhabitants. 

. liberty  of  Hinton  likewise  belongs  to  Mlirst  parish,  but  is  an  insulated  part  of 
Wilts  in  the  hundred  of  Amesbury,  contains  76  houses  and  406  persons. 
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• 

Inhabited 
1 houses. 

Untnhab 

houses 

Families. 

Persons. 

Roc  our.. 
Number 
of  acres 

Real 

number. 

Remarks. 

West  Usley 

48 

0 

63 

341  ! 

3187 

Inkpen 

127  ' 

7 

127 

590 

3063 

Kintbury 

282 

8 

332 

1430  ; 

6963 

Kingston  Bagpuze 

56 

i 

63 

280  1 

1139 

Lambourn 
—Upper  Lam- 

197 

3 

220 

964- 

| 

bourn 

64 

0 

75 

346 

13851 

— Blagravc 

I.a:n  bourn  parish 

65 

2 

72 

337 

— Eastbury  and  ? 

79 

1 

83 

398- 

Bockhampton$ 

Langford 

79 

1 

85 

S56  i 

An  insulated 
parish. 

—Little  Faringdon 

I.angford  parish 

23 

1 

27 

131 

1583 

Insulated  by 
Oxfordshire. 

Letcomhe- Basset 

45 

0 

45 

285 

Letcombe-Kegis 

95 

1 

98 

394 

4268 

— East  Challow 

I.etcombe-Regis 

53 

2 

55 

229 

— West  Challow 

parish 

27 

0 

27 

185 

Rocque  con- 
foundsEast  and 
West  Lockinge. 
The  latter  is 
only  a hamlet 

East  Lockinge 
Longworth 
— Charney 
— Draycot-Moore 
Marcham 

Longwortli  parish 

57 

79 

40 

20 

144 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

59 

85 

43 

27 

144 

245 
401 ? 
216> 
1413  | 
607  ? 

1787 

4125 

— Frilford 
— G^rford 
Maidenhead* 
Milton 

Marcham  parish 

23 

37 

1.56 

66 

2 

1 

4 

0 

31 

40 

179 

6G 

I48>  1 
1833 
949 
810 

6421 

1373 

of  V\  antage, 
and  contains 
aboutSOOacres: 
the  former  is 

North  Moreton 

55 

2 

64 

282 

1058 

said  to  contain 
upwards  of 
2000. 

Sec  Beenham. 

South  Moreton 

72 

3 

74 

320 

1080 

Newbury 

Padworth 

t 

931 

44 

34 

0 

971 

48 

4275 

218 

1705 

1240 

Pangboitrn 

78 

2 

131 

593 

1663 

Peasemorp 

54 

0 

56 

266 

1942 

Purley 

27 

1 

27 

153 

952 

Pusey 

16 

2 

16 

6o 

975 

In  this  Sun- 

Radley 

46 

0 

78 

368? 

-Thorpe- wick 
— Kcnnington 

In  Radley  and  Sun- 

3 

0 

4 

25  z_ 

4798 

ningwell  is  in- 

ningwell  parishes 

17 

o 

21 

863 

eluded  by 

Reading  (St.  Giles 

Parish  St.  Giles 

651 

10 

769 

341 6") 

Rocque. 

—Whitley 

4 

0 

4 

28/ 

4632 

—St.  Lawrence 

561 

13 

706 

3170  f 

— St.  Mary 

539 

9 

660 

3156  j 

Rcmenham 

56 

2 

66 

299 

1620 

Ruscomb  * 

27 

0 

37 

170 

1172 

Sandhurst 

34 

2 

43 

222 

4870 

Sandleford 

3 

0 

3 

18 

500 

Annexed  to 
Newbury. 

Satwell 

25 

3 

30 

68 

701 

A liamlet  to 

Seacourt 

Extra  parochial 

7 

0 

7 

30 

865 

Wallingford. 

Shalbournf 

92 

0 

109 

502 

1816 

* This  town  lies  in  the  parish  of  Cookham  and  Bray,  and  its  population  seems  to  have 
been  included  in  them  respectively.  In  the  aggregate,  however,  there  have  been  omissioqs 
rather  than  repetitions. 

f Part  of  this  parish  lies  in  Wilts.  It  contains  52  houses  and  272  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  the  above. 
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T3  . 
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js| 

c — 

If 

5 3 
Df 

4. 

E 

£ 

Persons.1 

Rocquft. 
Number 
of  acres. 

Real 

number. 

Remarks. 

Shaw  and  Don- 

uington 

96 

5 

101 

424 

1708 

Hast  ShefTord 

9 

0 

16 

70 

1019 

West  SheiFord 

88 

o 

90 

422 

2112 

Shillingford 

S3 

1 

65 

253 

1539 

1704 

Shilton*  \ 

4a 

0 

56 

253 

Insulated  by 

Shinfieldf 
— Hartley-Dum-  ‘ 

- 

96 

4 

100 

462-) 

4116 

Oxfordshire. 

mer 

Shinfield  parish 

45 

i 

51 

252V 

aShottesbroolc 

17 

0 

20 

94 

963 

WhiteWiltham 

Shrivenham 

112 

0 

127 

6U-) 

is  included  in 

— -Bou  r ton 

52 

0 

53 

257 

Shottcsbrook. 

— Fearnham 

Shrivenham  parish 

‘26 

1 

34 

158, 

! 8130 

— Longcot 

68 

2 

75 

368 

— Watchficld 

57 

i 

61 

:*05 

Speen 

71 

0 

71 

408“) 

— Bcnham 

42 

i 

55 

256 

— Speenlfamland 
— W ood  Speen  and 

Speen  parish 

HO 

7 

148 

712 

3355 

Eagnor 

79 

10 

91 

371 

Sparsholt 
— Kingston-Lisle 

.'6 

4 

87 

410} 

5351 

and  Far  low 
Stanford  in  the 

Sparsholt  palish 

84 

0 

49 

261  5 

Vale 

124 

5 

1.32 

607 

2879 

Stanford-Dingley 

28 

3 

28 

133 

Included  in 

Steventon 

101 

8 

130 

5:17 

2168 

Bucklcbury. 

StratfieldMortimtr 

128 

4 

131 

694 

j 1071 

Streatley 

106 

3 

106 

| 556 

1 2168 

Sul  ham 

19 

1 

23 

113 

685 

Sulhampstcad  Ab- 

j v 

1 ' - 

bots 

51 

2 

66 

305  ) 

— Grieslcy  liberty 

Sulhampstcad  Ab- 

17 

i 

20 

87  J 

1899 

SuIhampsteadBan- 

bots  parish 

nister 

46 

i 

64 

259 

1166 

Sunning,  including 

Woodley 

187 

4 

228 

1111") 

—Early  liberty 
— Sanaford 

Sunning  parish 

73 

23 

2 

1 

78 

27 

436  C 
1223 

7017 

Sunninghill 

138 

20 

155 

700 

Included  in 

Sunningwell 

34 

0 

39 

197 

■Sutton-Courtney 

HI 

1 

166 

! 874} 

Radley. 

— Sutton- Wick 
— Appleford 

Sutton-Courtney 

36 

36 

1 

2 

39 

37 

198  V 
200) 

3923 

Swallow  field 

165 

4 

174 

1 890 

3756 

Thatcham 

407 

17 

419 

,1995} 

11491 

— Greenham 

Thatcham  parish 

132 

s 

135 

638  V 

— Midgham 

43 

0 

58 

340} 

Ti  dinars  h 

24 

3 

27 

134 

683 

Tubn  ey 

13 

0 

13 

| 79 

1 822 

* The  church  stands  in  Oxfordshire  ; the  parish  is  insulated  by  that  county, 
f Not  included  in  this  return,  are  29  houses  and  155  inhabitants,  in  a part  of  the  parish 
lying  in  Wiltshire, 

Tylehurtt 
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Inhabited 

houses 

|T 

P 

1 

(is 

Persons. 

Rocque 
Number 
of  acres. 

Tylehurst 

254 

8 

262 

1353 

5144 

Aldington 

76 

6. 

109 

432' 

1 

— Balking 
— Woolston 

Ufifington  parish 

31 

38 

0 

0 

32 

57 

173  S 
20b  J 

5484 

Ufton 

S3 

0 

67 

3:44 

2232 

Wallingford 

All  Saints  parish 

17 

0 

18 

80  "1 

— Clapcote 
— St  Mary  the 

All  Sa:nts  parish 

8 

0 

8 

55 

More 

154 

3 

184 

721 

1357 

— St.  Peter 
— Wallingford 

Ex.  parochial 

75 

1 

80 

396 

Castle 

Lawrence  Wal- 

3 

0 

3 

14_ 

tham 

111 

7 

116 

572 

3525 

White  Waltham 

115 

6 

116 

552 

Wantage 
— Charlton 

473 

16 

493 

2339] 

46 

2 

56 

2471 

6417 

— Grove 

— West  Lockinge 

Wantage  parish 

93 

14 

2 

0 

95 

14 

397  j 
60* 

Warfield 

158 

2 

161 

820 

3232 

Wargrave 

222 

3 

276 

1134 

3970 

Wasmg 

9 

0 

18 

102 

649 

Wclford 

170 

4 

193 

866 

4829 

Old  Windsor 

118 

6 

132 

669 

j 6230 

New  Windsor* 

507 

33 

580 

3122" 

— Didworth 

Windsor  parish 

13 

0 

15 

75 

2579 

Windsor  Castle 

0 

0 

0 

239' 

Winkfield 

258 

9 

293 

1465' 

9414 

Witham 

40 

0 

58 

246 

1700 

Little  W'ittenham 

23 

o 

25 

134 

1036 

Long  Wittenham 

94 

0 

116 

451 

1942 

Wokingham 

280 

18 

314 

13801 

8248 

Wokioghauif  par. 

Town  notincluded 

135 

4 

144 

647 

West  Woodhay 

22 

2 

29 

109 

1476 

Woolhampton 

43 

0 

60 

322 

Wotton 

43 

0 

48 

23  6 

Yattendon 
Catmore  with  the 

52 

1 

52 

253 

1553 

hamlet  of  Lilly, 
not  included  in 
the  pailiamcn- 
tary  returns, con- 

tains 

13 

69 

676 

~JS 

a«  I 


Remarks., 


Included  in 
Shottesbrook, 


Included  in 
Aldermaston. 
Included  in 
Cumner. 


* Exclusive  of  171  houses  and  688  inhabitants,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Clewer. 
f The  church  stands  in  Wiltshire. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENT,  INCLUDING  GR-. 
1 NERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  AGRICULTURAL  LE- 
GISLATION AND  POLICE. 


THE  grand  obstacles  to  agricultural  improvement, 
whether  taken  in  a popular  point  of  view,  or  as  founded 
on  substantial  reasons,  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow* 
ing  heads : > 

1.  TITHES. 

It  has  been  usual  with  writers  on  agriculture,  to  place 
tithes  among  the  principal  discouragements  to  improve- 
ment. T hat  they  may  sometimes  operate  in  this  way, 

I will  not  pretend  to  deny  ; but  considering  them  in  the 
light  of  a rent  or  a tax  on  the  land,  or  produce  of  the 
land,  generally  well  ascertained  in  their  nature  and  ex- 
tent, and  depending  whether  they  will  be  strictly  ex- 
acted or  not  on  the  will  of  the  incumbent,  it  behoves 
the  farmer,  when  he  is  making  a bargain,  to  take  their 
full  value  into  the  estimate ; and  then  it  can  be  of  little 
consequence  if  he  pays  a certain  proportion  of  rent  to 
the  clergyman,  or  the  whole  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil.  < 

Where  lands  are  exonerated  from  tithes,  (hey  are 
generally  let  for  more  than  both  the  incumbent  and 
laud  owner,  collectively,  receive  in  other  cases ; and 
• ; • . ■ • • therefore 
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therefore  it  is  prejudice  rather  than  reason  which  in- 
fluences the  cultivator  to  pay  with  reluctance  to  the 
church  that  portion  which  he  knows  justly  to  belong 
to  it ; and  to  consider  the  proprietor  of  the  land  as  the 
only  person  who  is  entitled  to  receive  the  full  value  of 
his  property.  It  must  lx:  admitted,  however,  that 
when  tithes  are  taken  in  kind,  there  is  something  in  it 
peculiarly  vexatious  to  the  farmer,  and  grating  to  his 
feelings ; but  I aver  that  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  rec- 
tor or  vicar  is  driven  to  this  alternative  by  the  awk- 
wardness and  opposition  of  his  parishioners.  To  a 
system,  however,  which  admits  the  possibility  of  a mis- 
understanding, between  those  where  peace  and  harmony 
should  invariably  reign,  strong  objections  may  justly  be  - 
started  ; but  on  this  subject  I -have  already  candidly 
stated  my  opinion.  Neither  popular  prejudice  nor  the 
esprit  de  corps  have,  I trust,  biassed  my  sentiments ; 
and  I submit  them  to  public  discussion  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  meaning  well. 


2.  THE  WANT  OF  LEASES. 

It  was  a question  put  jby  the  well-informed  and  inge- 
nious Secretary  of  the  liourd  to  some  tenants  at  will,  if 
they  would  not  give  four  or  five  shillings  in  the  pound 
rent  more,  to  have  the  security  of  leases  ? As  may  na- 
turally lx:  supposed,  they  hesitated  in  giving  the  affir- 
mative answer ; but  1 have  little  doubt  their  opiuion 
was  with  him,  and  that  arable  land,  under  a lease,  may 
be  improved  by  a good  tenant,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
pay  an  additional  rent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reap  a 
considerable  surplus  profit  for  himself. 

The  story  told  of  the  Irishman,  who  preserved  the 
•*  most 
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most  perfect  composure  in  a storm  which  was  ready  to 
tumble  the  house  about  his  cars,  and  who  accounted  for 
his  indifference  by  observing,  “ that  he  was  only 
lodger,”  is  a pretty  correct  picture  of  the  situation  of  a 
tenant  at  will,  on  a farm  which  requires  the  united  aids 
of  capital,  labour,  and  expence,  to  render  it  as  pro- 
ductive as  it  might  be  made.  In  the  competition,  in- 
deed, which  now  exists  for  bargains,  from  the  prevail- 
ing consolidation  of  farms,  persons  must  not  pretend  to 
a»k  more  than  the  land  owner  is  willing  to  concede;  but 
I never  heard  of  that  tenant  who  did  not  prefer  a lease*, 
when  it  could  be  obtained  ; not  only  on  the  score  of  se- 
curity, but  to  justify  him  in  laying  out  money  on  im- 
provements, even  though  they  were  as  likely  to  benefit 
the  proprietor  as  himself. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  some 
plan  of  reconciling  the  interests  of  both  parties  cannot 
be  devised,  unexpensive  in  itself,*  and  unproductive  of 
future  inconveniences  to  either.  The  want  of  leases  on 
corn  farms  must  infallibly  be  a bar  to  improvement ; 
and  the  progress  which  agriculture  has  made  in  this 
county  above  some  others,  may  in  a great  measure  be 
ascribed  to  that  permanent  security  which  a numerous 
and  respectable  yeomanry  have  in  their  possessions,  and 
the  example  of  gentlemen  of  superior  fortune,  who  oc- 
cupy part  of  their  estates,  and  enter  into  all  the  details 
of  management  with  as  much  attention  and  assiduity  as 
if  their  subsistence  depended  on  their  care.  Where 
land,  as  might  be  instanced  in  parts  of  Mr.  Loveden’s 


* • For  instance,  the  stamp  fur  leases  should  be  small,  and  on  an  ascend- 
ing scale,  according  to  the  rent;  and  the  conditions  and  covenants  should 
be  so  few  and  so  liberal,  on  both  sides,  as  to  affordl  ittle  room  for  future 
disputes. 

extensive 
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extensive  farm  in  his  own  occupation,  has  been  rendered 
worth  upwards  of  a guinea  per  Acre,  which  little  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  was  scarcely  worth  five  shillings, 
it  is  an  argument  that  cannot  be  refuted — that  security 
is  the  very  soul  gf  improvement,  and  that  even  unli- 
mited capital  in  the  hands  of  a prudent  many  will  never 
be  partially  risked  without  the  fair  prospect  of  are- 
turn  ; not  depending  on  the  will  of  others,  but  on  one’s 
own  judgment  and  industry. 


3.  COMMON  FIELDS. 

The  want  of  a general  inclosure,  and  the  enormous 
expcnces  attending  private  bills  of  this'kind  being  car- 
ried into  execution,  are  not  only  checks  on  agricultural 
Improvement,  but  in  many  instances  render  it  im- 
possible. A common  field  bargain,  in  which  many  i 

have  an  interest,  but  no  one  can  be  said  to  have  an  ex- 
clusive property,  can  neither  be  cultivated,  drained, 
manured,  or  managed  with  any  degree  of  spirit  or  ef- 
fect. As  for  wastes,  however  productive  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  made,  they  are  inevitably  devoted  to 
sterility  and  neglect,  till  allotted  to  individual  owners  ; 
and  it  may  be  said  in  regard  to  all  property,  not  in  se- 
veralty,— 

The  lands  that  many  owners  share. 

Can  never  know  an  owner’s  care.  ’ 


4.  POOR  RATES. 

The  poor  rates  are  unquestionably  another  very  im- 
portant drawback ; and  by  diminishing  the  income  of 

, the 
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the  cultivator,  prevent  him,  even  under  the  most  fa- 
.vorable  circumstances,  from  havin<r  so  much  to  spare 
for  improvements  as  he  otherwise  would  have.  In  the 
preceding  Chapter,  as  well  as  in  Chapter  I V.  Section  iv. 
this  subject  is  discussed  at  some  length  ; and  1 beg  leave 
in  this  place  to  reiterate  my.  arguments  m brief,  that  the 
most  effectual  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
tiie  poor,  and  of  rendering  them  less  dependent  on  pa- 
rochial relief,  would  be  to  allow' them  comfortable  cot- 
tagesymtid  such  a portion  of  laud  as  would  enable  them 
to  keep  pigs  and  poultry,  raise  useful  vegetables,  and 
fully  employ  their  leisure  time,  without  interfering  with 
their  daily  tabuin'.  In  short,  put  the  means  of  inde- 
pendence in  their  po  ver,  teach  them  the  value  of  in- 
dustry and  economy,  by  shewing  them  tire,  comfort* 
they  yield  ; and  though*  from  the  condition  of  human 
life  in  civilized  society,  pauperism  must  ;dways  exist, 
the  clamours  of  mendicity,  apd  the  sight  of  squalid 
want  and  misery  would  much  less  frequently  reach  the 
ear,  or  pain  the  eycu  " 

b - . ••  • ■ . 

; v j • I • r . 

i . , ■ , 

5.  TAXES  <TN  AG ItlCULTVRE. 

• ' * * ’ « . ' 

Under  this  subject  may  likewise  lie  placed  the  heavy 
taxes  on  agriculture.  These,  at  this  period,  in  a direct 
and  indirect  form,  cannot  amount  to  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  rent  on  an  average ; perhaps  I am  under  the 
estimate;  and  of  this  burden,  the  direct  taxes  till  very 
lately  were  a mere  trifle.*  Hence,  so  much  must  be 


* The  tax  on  horses,  however,  whether  used  in  agriculture  or  others 
wise,  is  one  of  the  most  patriotic  that  ever  was  imposed,  and  should  ra* 
ther  be  increased  than  diminished.  For  though  it  must  at  present  be 
pretty  heavily  felt,  it  (Joes  not  appear  that  ox  teams  are  becoming  more 
. > common, 
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drawn  from  (he  comforts  or  the  profits  of  the  farmed; 
and  in  either  case  he  will  have  less  to  expend  on  the 
soil,  though  the  increased  demands  on  him  require 
every  exercise  in  his  power  of  labour,  judgment,  and 
cx  pence. 

I am  fully  aware  that  the  necessities  of  the  state  re* 
quire,  and  I trust  the  patriotism  of  the  subject  will  ever 
incline  him  to  pay  the  very  large  aggregate  sums  now 
imposed,  for  the  defence  and  support  of  all  that  can  be 
dear  to  men  ; but  in  apportioning  the  taxes  in  such  a 
manner  ns  may  be  least  oppressive,  and  produce  the 
best  effect,  all  the  wisdom  of  legislators  and  statesmen 
should  be  brought  into  action.  With  the  greatest  part 
of  our  rulers,  for  the  last  century  or  two,  commerce  has 
been  the  idol  to  which  every  thing  has  been  sacrificed. 
A national  debt  of  five  hundred  millions,  an  annual  ex* 
penditure  so  enormous  as  almost  to  stagger  belief  that 
it  could  be  raised,  attest  this  truth,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a single  argument : for  it  will  never  be  con- 
tended, that  of  the  millions  of  debt  which  are  ready  to 
overwhelm  us,  one-fiftieth  part  was  ever  incurred  by 
agriculture  and  internal  improvement.  Manufactures 
v and  agriculture  go  hand  in  hand,  and  encourage  each 
other ; but  foreign  commerce  and  colonial  possessions 
fire  certain  drains  on  the  mother  country,  for  the  benefit 
of  comparatively  few ; as  they  must  be  supported  by 
wars  and  taxes,  beyond  their  relative  worth.  “ Bri- 
tain independent  of  Commerce,”*  is  probably  only  an 


common,  or  that  hories  for  pleasure  are  lessened  in  number,  or  main- 
tained jit  a more  moderate  expence.  A premium  to  every  person  be- 
ginning to  keep  an  ox  team,  and  continued  for  three  years,  by  which 
time  interest  would  be  a sufficient  encouragement,  would  be  a powerful 
incentive  to  many  farmers,  aad  produce  several  national  benefits. 

* See  Mr.  Spence’s  pamphlet  under  that  title. 

ingenious 
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ingenious  chimera  ; yet  whenever  jjeace  is  restored,  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  will  infallibly  come  in  for 
their  share,  and  therefore  it  would  be  policy  to  seek  re- 
sources within  onrselves  before  it  is  too  late  ; and  these, 
agriculture,  fisheries,  and  useful  arts,  abundantly 
supply. 

The  very  trifling  sum  assigned  by  parliament  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  that  name,  has  already  produced  more  be- 
neficial consequences  than  an  hundred  times  the  sum 
expended  on  any  other  object  that  can  be  named.  And 
when  the  principles  of  the  Board  are  better  understood, 
and  its  suggestions  more  universally  regarded,  we  may 
expect,  even  with  its  very  limited  means,  still  greater 
and  more  important  effects  from  its  labours.  From 
what  it  has  already  accomplished,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  country,  even  with  an  increasing  population, 
will  never  more  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  trusting  to 
foreign  nations  for  a supply  of  corn. 


G.  EXPENCES OF  LABOUR. 

; t . * 

The  increasing  cxpences  of  labour  which,  however, 
are  still  inadequate  to  the  support  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  would  deserve  to  be  considered  as 
a drawback  on  improvements,  were  not  the  poor  rates 
proportionably  diminished  by  the  allowance  made  to 
the  labouring  cultivator  of  the  soil.  This  topic  there- 
fore may  be  dismissed  without  further  comment,  parti- 
cularly as  it  has  been  already  treated  at  some  length  in 
another  Chapter. 

A voluntary,  but  heavy  charge,  on  agricultural  la- 
bour is  likewise  incurred,  by  keeping  so  many  horses, 

where 
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•where  a smaller  number  would  be  sufficient,  or  where 
oxen  might  supply  their  places. 


7.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  OCCUPATION. 

Restrictions  on  occupation  and  management,  which 
are  frequently  .founded  on  theories  long  since  exploded, 
and  on  customs  now  obsolete,  are  undoubtedly  inimical 
to  agricultural  improvement.  The  laws  that  regulate 
landlords  and  tenants  require  revision  ; and  a code  ju- 
diciously drawn  up  for  this  purpose,  and  sanctioned  by 
proper  authority,  would  go  a great  way  to  put  an  end 
to  disputes,  and  to  expensive  litigations;  where  the  letter, 
rather  than  the  spirit  of  an  agreement,  is  made  the  rule 
of  action.  , 


8.  PREJUDICES. 

The  prejudices  of  the  farmers  themselves  are  the  last 
obstacle  I shall  notice,  to  a more  general  system  of  im- 
provement. These,  by  the  collision  of  opinions,  by  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  labours  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  are  daily  giving  place  to  a better  order 
of  things  ; yet  still  much  is  to  be  done,  to  enlighten  and 
inform  the  mass  of  cultivators.  Agriculture,  which  in 
fact  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  natural 
history  in  all  its  branches,  and  with  chemistry  and  mi- 
neralogy in  particular,  is  seldom  conducted  on  scientific 
principles,  without  which  experiments  must  ever  be 
unsatisfactory,  and  results  vague,  for  want  of  proper 
data. 

Yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  it  is  not  always  the  man 
of  science  who  is  found  to  make  the  most  successful 

cultivator ; 
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cultivator ; ami  lienee  ignorance  is  hardened  in  its  be- 
lief of  the  futility  of  applying  natural  knowledge  to  the 
culture  of  the  earth ; and  learning  and  acquirements 
blush  to  be  outdone  by  plodding  industry,  under  the 
influence  of  antiquated  habits  and  practices,  irrccon- 
cileable  to  any  sound  theory.  But  let  not  men  who 
think  for  themselves,  and  who  employ  science  to  pur- 
poses useful  to  the  community,  be  discouraged  by  par- 
tial failures : the  union  of  knowledge  and  practice  must 
ultimately  prevail  over  chance,  however  lucky,  and 
prejudices,  however  inveterate. 

“ Experiments  correctly  made,”  says  Dr.  A.’  Hunter, 
in  his  Gcorgical  Essays,  “ constitute  the  basis  on  which 
agriculture  should  be  raised ; but  these  experiments 
should  rather  be  the  effect  of  reason  than  of  chance. 
To  plan  an  experiment  well,  to  trace  it  minutely 
through  its  progress,  and  to  draw  a just  conclusion,  re- 
quires a perfect  knowledge  of  the  history  of  nature  and 
of  art.  From  a defect  in  these  particulars,  we  often 
become  hasty  in  our  praise,  as  well  as  indiscreet  in  our 
censure.”  These  remarks  require  no  illustration  : they 
coincide  with  every  principle  of  reason  and  of  judg> 
ment.  <\ 


i i 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

; 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS.  % 

■ 

, SECT.  I. — AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

AN  Agricultural  Society  was  established  in  this 
bounty  in  1704,  on  a scale  so  extensive,  and  for  pur- 
poses so  multifarious,  that  if  its  objects  could  have  been 
accomplished,  a parochial  report  of  Berkshire  would 
have  long  since  been  in  its  archives,  from  which  the  roost 
valuable  and  minute  information  might  have  been  ob- 
tained. Uhfortuuately  the  wheels  of  the  machine  were 
too  numerous  and  complicated,  to  act  by  voluntary  mo- 
tion. Sub-committees  were  appointed  in  eight  different 
districts,  consisting  of  the  chief  proprietors  arid  practi- 
cal farmers  in  each,  with  their  separate  local  clerks ; and 
queries  were  circulated, 'and  premiums  proposed  with 
judgment  and  discrimination,  but  without  producing 
the  intended  effect.  Subscribers  were  to  pay  a guinea, 
or  half  a guinea  annually ; and  a general  committee, 
consisting  of  the  most  intelligent  and  respectable  gentle- 
men, selected  from  the  sub-committees,  was  to  carry  on 
;;  the  correspondence,  and  to  convene  the  subscribers 
when  they  judged  it  expedient. 

To  the  numerous  printed  queries  which  were  dis- 
persed relative  to  the  soil,  culture,  stock,  See.  of  pa- 
rishes, the  writer  of  this,  who  acknowledges  the  oblig- 
ing communication  of  William  Budd,  Esq.  elerk  to 
\ ' j . , ■ : . the 
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the  general  committee,  and  still  the  active  And  zealous 
secretary  to  the  remodelled  society,  has  seen  only  one 
Return  which  could  be  deemed  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory ;*  and  though  some  valuable  remarks  were  made 
by  the  sub-committees  on  the  Agricultural  Report  by 
Mr.  Pearce,  of  which  I have  availed  myself,  this  part 
of  the  plan  was  abandoned  of  necessity,  and  the  other 
objects  of  the  institution  which  were  to  circulate  agri- 
cultural information,  to  encourage  exertion  in  the  far- 
mers, and  to  reward  honest  industry  in  the  labourers, 
though  not  wholly  neglected, — from  a variety  of  impe- 
diments, were  but  languidly  conducted,  and  the  So- 
ciety wjs  in  a manner  dissolved. t 

At  length,  in  1800,  many  gentlemen  who  had  be- 
longed to  the  original  institution,  and  others  who  felt 
the  propriety  .of  supporting  such  an  useful  establish- 
ment, and  who  were  animated,  by  royal  example,  to 
give  a new  stimulus  to  agricultural  pursuits,  agreed  to 
Subscribe  in  the  same  proportions  as  before,  to  simplify 
the  mode  of  conducting  business  by  having  only  one 
committee  and  one  clerk ; and  besides  diffusing  infor- 
mation on  rural  affairs  from  every  accessible  source,  to 
offer  premiums  in  money  or  plate,  adapted  to  their 
funds,  for  the  following  objects  s . r 

PLOWING* 

1.  To  the  owner  of  the  plough  that  performs  best* 

2.  To  the  second  best. 

3.  To  the  plowman  of  the  first. 


* It  is  by  Frederick  Page,  Esq.  of  Newbury,  and  deserves  to  be  pre- 
served. 

f The  scheme  did  BOt  take,  because  it  was  supposed  to  have  bee* 
made  a party  business  for  electioneering  purposes. 

k k 2 4.  To 
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4,  To  the  plowman  of  the  second. 

5J  To  the  maker  of  the  best  plough. 

To  be  ascertained  by  trial,  ami  decided  by  com  pet- 
font  judges.  . v , 

. 1 • - . .*  - . ....  v.It  • > 

h ' EABOun.lHIS  ANP  fKRVANTS.  ■ J .i\ 

J;  To  the  cottager' who  has  reared  the  largest  family 
by  his  daily  labour,  without. the  assistance  of  parish  re- 
lief. tf>  ! 

. 2.  To  the  man  servant  in  husbandry  who  has  lived 
the  greatest  number  of  years  in  the  same  place,  with  a 
good  character  from  bis  master  or  mistress,  and  Ihe 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  . t-"  ■ • 

3.  To  the  maid  servant  who  has  lived  the  greatest 

number  of  years  in  the  same  pkice,  with  a good  cha- 
racter from  her  master  or  mistress,  and  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish . > • ' . ■ ./  . 

4.  To  the  plowman  who  has  plowed  the  greatest 
number  of  acres  with  two  horses  only,  and  without  a 
driver. 

5.  To  the  best  sheep  shearer. 

encouuagemfnt  of  stock. 

1.  To  the  person  who  shall  produce  the  best  bull, 

bred  or  used  during  the  whole  of  the  spring  of  1801,  in 
the  county  of  Berks,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
Stock.  ; . ! 

2.  To  the  person  who  shall  produce  the  best  and 
most  profitable  milch  cow,  bred  or  used  for  the  last 
twelve  months  in  this  county. . 

3.  To  each  of  the  persons  who  shall  produce  the  best 
shearling  ram,  bred  in  the  county  of  Berks,  of  the  fol- 
lowing sorts:  Berks,  Wilts,  Cotswolds,  Leicester,  or 
South  down. 


4.  To 
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4.  To  the  best  of  those  sorts,  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  committee. 

5.  To  the  person  who  shall  produce  the  best  boar, 
bred  in  the  county  of  Berks. 

6.  To  the  person  w ho  shall  describe  at  large,  in  an 
Essay,  (which  shall  be  deemed  by  the  committee  as  sa- 
tisfactory, and  proper  to  be  published  by  the  society) 
those  kinds  of  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs  most  advantageous 
to  the  general  stock,  on  large,  middling,  and  small 
farms ; and  particularly  such  as  are  best  suited  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  this  county. 

7.  Td  the  person  or  persons  who,  in  the  .year  1800, 
or  1801,  shall  ascertain  by  experiment,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  committee,  which  of  the  undermentioned 
breeds  of  sheep  are  most  valuable  for  the  general  stock 
of  the  county,  or  whether  a mixture  of  breeds  should 
claim  a preference,  viz.  the  Berks,  Wilts,  Cotswold, 
Leicester,  or  South  down. 

8.  To  the  most  numerous  Friendly  Society  estab- 
lished on  principles,  the  outlines  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  committee. 

This  detail  of  objects  for  which  the  Society  were  to 
adjudge  premiums,  will  shew  the  plan  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  patriotic  spirit  which  actuated  it.  With 
slight  variations,  and  some  occasional  interruptions,  the 
■Society  proceeded  with  the  same  views,  till  the  £0th  of 
September,  1807,  when  a meeting  of  the  subscribers 
having  been  convened  at  Ilsley,  by  the  acting  stewards 
of  the  Society,  William  llallct  and  John  Stevens,  Es- 
quires, and  a very  respectable  number  of  gentlemen  at- 
tending, it  appeared  the  .’unanimous  wish  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  put  their  establishment  in  full  activity,  and 
to  render  it  as  far  as  possible  productive  of  public  and 
private  advantage  to  Berkshire.  Experience  had 

taught 
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taught  them  to  overcome  some  difficulties,  almost  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  such  institutions ; and  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  Berkshire 
farmer  enabled  them  to  propose  premiums  at  once  ho- 
nourable to  hisfeelings,  and  (inexpensive  in  themselves. 

To  effectuate  this  last  mentioned  object,  it  was  re- 
solved to  have,  a medal  struck,  with  an  appropriate  in- 
scription, as  a reward  for  him  who  should  merit  dis- 
tinction by  successful  improvements  in  farming  or 
breeding  of  stock,  and  to  confine  the  prizes  in  money 
to  labourers  and  servants,  to  whom  alone  they  were 
likely  to  be  an  object.  It  was  found  too,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
to  collect  the  subscriptions  in  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, would  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  making  small 
remittances,  and  facilitate  the  payment  both  of  sub- 
scriptions and  premiums  ; while  it  was  likely  to  increase 
the  former,  and  thus  eventually  add  to  the  number  of 
the  latter.  In  a county  where  public  spirit  is  the  reign- 
ing principle,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  find  gentle- 
men ready  to  undertake  this  trouble,  and  the  happiest 
results  may  be  expected  from  their  zeal  and  patriotism. 
A Board  of  Agriculture,  under  the  patronage  of  Go- 
vernment, may  be  considered  as  an  university,  from 
which  the  higher  principles  and  precepts  of  rural  coco- 
nomy  are  to  emanate ; but  without  provincial  Agri- 
cultural Societies  to  promulgate  its  decisions,  and  to 
carry  its  recommendations  into  effect,  knowledge  can 
never  descend  to  the  multitude  : and  those  who  want 
instruction  most,  will  be  in  danger  of  remaining  in  ig- 
norance. It  is  therefore  with  the  fullest  conviction  of 
my  reason  and  judgment,  that  I wish  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  the  Berkshire  gentry  and  yeomanry,  the  ser- 
vices which  they  may  render  to  the  community  and  to 

themselves, 
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themselves)  by  persevering  in  the  support  and  extension 
of  their  Agricultural  Society.  I know  the  practical  ta- 
lents and  attention  of  the  stewards*  for  the  present  year 
too  well  to  suppose  the  business  will  be  suffered  to  flag 
in  their  hands ; and  I have  no  doubt  when  they  resign 
their  charge,  it  will  be  delegated  to  men  in  succession, 
who  will  feel  a pride  and  a pleasure  in  promoting  the 
objects  of  the  institution. 

I should  not,  however,  forget  to  mention  that  at  the 
last  meeting  to  which  I have  referred,  it  was  agreed  on 
to  establish  and  support,  by  every  means  in  the  power 
of  the  subscribers  present,  a wool  fair,  or  fairs, + to  be 
held  annually,  at  some  convenient  place,  a measure  so 
necessary,  in  a county  producing  so  many  sheep,  that 
it  seems  matter  of  astonishment  this  convenience,  both 
to  the  breeder  and  the  wool-stapler,  should  have 
been  so  long  neglected.  Every  article  of  produce  and 
consumption  should  be  brought  to  a public  market ; 
the  farmers  are  too  numerous  a body  to  enter  into  any 
extensive  combination  to  enhance  the  price  of  their 
commodities ; and  if  the  wool-staplers,  from  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  dealings,  have  lain  under  an  unjust  im- 
putation of  acting  in  confederacy,  their  character  will 
most  effectually  be  cleared,  by  openly  coming  forward, 
and  buying  at  public  marts. 


• Sir  John  Throckmorton, Bart,  of  Buckland,  and  Francis  Justice,  Esq. 
of  Sutton  Courtney. 

t These  fairs  have  since  been  fixed  at  Newbury  and  Wantage.  See 
Chap.  XV. 
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SECT.  II. — WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Notwithstanding  the  fines  and  forfeitures  attaclied  to 
selling  corn  by  any  other  than  the  standard  bushel,  and 
tiie  obvious  ill  consequences  resulting  from  the  prac* 
tice,  without  one  counterbalancing  advantage,  Berk- 
shire, like  most  other  counties,  has  its  diversity  of  mea-i 
sufes,  which  only  encourage  jobbers,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  grower  of  corn ; who,  influenced  by  habit,  does  not 
always  take  into  consideration,  that  if  he  sells  nine  gal- 
lons instead  of  eight  to  the  bushel,  he  is  giving  a bushel 
in  every  quarter  of  grain  more  than  the  laws  allow  or 
justice  requires,  and  that  the  dealer  is  probably  making 
that  proportion  of  profit,  out  of  his  ignorance  or  ob- 
stinacy. 

The  proprietors  of  dand,  therefore,  cannot  more  ef- 
fectually serve  their  tenants  than  by  exerting  themselves 
to  introduce  an  uniformity  of  measure  in  their  respec- 
tive neighbourhoods.  I am  aware  of  the  effects  of  pre- 
judices long  established,  and  of  that  combination  which 
at  first  is  formed  among  jobbers,  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  standard  bushel,  where  a larger  has  been  customary. 
In  a neighbouring  county,  a magistrate  who  occupied 
one  of  liis  own  farms,  was.  determined  to  sell  by  the 
Winchester  measure,  where  the  contrary  had  been  the 
practice.  He  accordingly  sent  his  bailiff  to  market, 
who,  when  he  explained  his  master’s  orders,  could 
scarcely  get  a bidding,  and  for  some  time  went  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Lillie  Bushel ; till  bis  employer,  finding  it 
vain  to  persevere  without  support,  and  unwilling  to  en- 
force, returned  to  the  usual  measure  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  example,  however,  should  not  deter.  If 
an  adequate  number  of  legal  bushels  were  provided  at 
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the  county  expence,  and  the  magistrates  were  to  publish 
1 their  resolution  to  put  the  act  of  parliament  in  force, 
and  otfer  an  exchange  for  the  customary  bushels,  which, 
should  be  destroyed,  the  jobbers  would  soon  lose  that 
hold,  which  they  have  an  interest  in  keeping,  on  the 
prejudices  of  the  farmers.* 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  Vale,  however,  that  nine  gallons 
are  allowed  to  the  bushel,  and  it  is  there  that  preju- 
dices in  favor  of  established  habits  of  every  kind,  are 
the  strongest.  The  further  men  are  removed  from  an- 
intercourse  w ith  the  world,  by  means  of  populous  towns 
or  very  public  roads,  the  more  slowly  improvements 
are  adopted,  and  the  more  apt  they  arc  to  ridicule  the 
most  beneficial  practices,  and  to  class  them  among  the 
chimeras  of  speculating  brains.  Our  virtues  and  our 
vices  generally  arise  from  society;  and  the  further  we 
are  removed  from  its  influence,  the  more  steady  and 
uniform  our  course,  whether  right  or  wrong. 

A few  enlightened  improvers  in  the  Vale,  such  as 
Mr.  Loveden,  and  Sir  J.  Throckmorton,  arc  more 
likely  to  overcome  agricultural,  and  other  prejudices, 
from  the  effect  of  good  example,  than  coukl  be  ac- 


* I think  it  was  observed,  on  a former  occasion,  by  Charles  Dundas, 
Esq.  M.  P.  for  this  county,  that  the  standard  measure  in  the  exchequer 
does  not  agree  with  the  requisition  of  the  13  William  III.  c.  5.  Bytthat 
Statute,  the  bushel  is  ordered  to  be  18§  inches  wide,  and  8 inches  deep. 
It  would  consequently  contain  2150  cubic  inches,  while  that  in  the  ex- 
chequer contains  only  2124  cubic  inches.  If  this  difference  exists,  it 
should  be  rectified  by  legislative  interference ; and  1 know  no  gentleman 
more  proper  to  attend  to  this  business  than  the  senator  who  1 believe, 
made  the  above  observation. 

After  all,  meawreh  fallacious, and  •weight  is  the  most  certain  criterion 
of  value.  If  the  legislature,  therefore,  should  in  its  wisdom  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  manner  in  which  corn  is  sold, ! would  humbly  propose  that 
ffaeight  rather  than  metuwe  should  he  the  sttpdprd, 
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complished  by  all  the  arguments  which  literature  flan 
adduce  against  their  pernicious  tendency. 

At  Faringdon  the  nine-gallon  bushel  is  almost  ex* 
clusively  used. 

• At  Wantage,  the  same.  / 

At  Abingdon,  both  the  nine-gallon  and  Winchester 
bushel  arc  employed. 

The  former  is  the  custom  of  the  market,  unless  the 
contrary  is  specified  ; but  malt  sold  out  of  the  town  is 
only  eight  gallons  measure. 

At  Hungerford,  Usley,  Lambourn,  Newbury,  Maid- 
enhead, Oakingham,  Reading,  Wallingford,  and 
Windsor,  the  standard  bushel  only  is  used,  in  buying 
and  selling  corn.  Hence  it  is  apparent,  that  it  is  in  the 
Vale  alone  where  the  reform  I have  been  recommending 
is  wanted. 

Corn  is  commonly  sold  by  the  load,  of  five  quarters. 

In  building,  hedging,  and  ditching,  the  perch,  or 
pole,  of  eighteen  feet  is  the  usual  measure.  In  nicer 
operations,  the  statute  pole  of  sixteen  feet  and  a half  is 
employed. 

Wood  is  sold  by  the  foot  and  load ; underwood  by 
the  «ord,  in  some  places  absurdly  called  a load,  and  by 
the  proper  load. 

The  statute  acre  is  generally  used  in  computations 
for  rent,  tithe,  and  produce ; but  there  are  also  common 
field  acres,  which  are  sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
less  than  the  statute. 

Sea  coal,  as  it  is  called,  is  sold  by  the  chaldron,  pit 
coal  by  the  hundred  and  ton. 

In  weights  there  is  now  avowed  diversity;  and  in 
some  of  the  corporate  towns  I had  the  pleasure  to  find, 
on  enquiry,  that  the  magistrates  were  vigilant  in  de- 
tecting false  weights,  and  measures  of  liquids.  It  is  to 
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be  feared,  however,  that  in  village  shops  ami  public 
houses,  the  poor  have(not  always  justice  done  them  in 
quantity  or  in  quality.  I merely  throw  this  out  as  a 
hint  to  the  magistracy.  Where  inquest  has  been  taken 
in  other  counties,  many  frauds  of  this  kind  have  been 
discovered.  , 

«■!  . > 

✓ , 

SECT.  III. — SUPPLY  OF  LONDON. 

A county,  locally  situated  as  Berkshire  is,  and  pos- 
sessing the  advantage  of  a navigable  river  to  London, 
must  naturally  be  supposed  to  derive  many  benefits  from 
these  circumstances.  In  fact,  it  is  to  the  facility  of  com- 
munication with  the  metropolis,  and  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  a good  price  for  every  article  of  stoek  or  pro- 
duce, that  the  great  progress  it  has  made  in  agricultural 
improvement  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed. 

Not  only  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  butter,  cheese,  corn, 
malt,  flour,  and  fruit,  are  prepared  for  the  Loudon 
market,  but  meat  of  different  kinds,  particularly  veal, 
is  sent  hither  by  waggons.  I do  not  understand,  how- 
ever, that  the  practice  of  sending  meat  Is  always  at- 
tended with  a superior  profit ; but  it  no  doubt  tends  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  this  commodity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, by  lessening  the  supply,  and  thus  eventually 
benefits  the  farmer  and  the  butcher. 

Under  the  sections  Navigation  and  Commerce,  it 
■will  be  seen  more  particularly  what  articles  of  internal 
produce  or  manufacture  are  sent  to  London,  either  by 
water  or  land  carriage. 

Were  the  Thames  navigation  improved  to  the  ut- 
most, it  is  probable  that  many  commodities  which  are 
now  forwarded  by  waggous,  would  be  sent  by  water, 
particularly  fat  cattle,  which  must  receive  essential  in- 
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jury,  from  being  driven  So  far,  and  from  being  so  long 
on  the  road.  If  I mistake  not,  a boat*  is  filed  up  on  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  for  the  conveyance  of  beasts; 
and  in  a more  perfect  state  of  the  Thames  navigation, 
it  would  be  no  bad  speculation  to  establish  a barge  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  is  a fact  deserving  notice,  and 
confirms  my  observation,  that  fat  cattle  from  Hereford- 
shire are  met  by  the  London  salesmen  at  the  Red  Lion, 
Buscot,  almost  the  remotest  point  of  the  county,  and 
driven  to  tozsn ; .+  whereas,  if  (hey  could  be  conveyed 
by  water  from  the  wharf  at  that  place,  in  an  equal 
space  of  time,  it  would  probably  be  not  more  expen- 
sive, and  certainly  injure  them  less. 

That  the  value  of  land  is  enhanced  by  its  vicinity  to 
a navigation,  is  a position  now  seldom  disputed.  It  not 
only  lessens  the  cxpcnce  of  draught,  but  affords  faci- 
lities for  bringing  manure  from  distant  parts,  and  thus 
increases  the  produce,  and  meliorates  the  soil.  Yet  it 
is  to  be  lamented,  that  a narrow  and  a mistaken  policy 
still  partially  operates  against  canals,  or  new  cuts, 
which  has  been  the  means  of  preventing  some  valuable 
improvements  to  particular  estates,  as  well  as  the  public 
advantage  that  would  result  from  their  adoption.  Rich 
as  this  county  is  in  its  navigations,  several  cuts  along 
the  course  of  the  Thames,  in  order  to  lessen  the  dis- 
tance, and  to  get  rid  of  obstacles,  have  hitherto  been 
resisted  ; though  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  they 
would  be  productive  of  the  best  consequences. 

* “ I had  a plan  of  a barge  for  such  purpose  made  many  years  back* 
and  it  would  have  been  in  use,  had  the  improvements  been  made  in  the 
Thames  navigation  as  ihtended.” — Mr.  Lntden. 

f The  salesman  charges  IS/.  GJ.  each  beast  for  selling  and  driving,  and 
for  sheep  Is.  Gd.  and  lr.  on  each  sale  for  security  money,  which  is  the 
driver’s  perquisite.  The  cattle  in  summer  go  over  the  downs  to  Read- 
ing, £>c.  In  winter  through  Abingdon. 
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MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT, J AND  THE  MEASURES 
''  CALCULATED  FOK  THAT  PURPOSE. 

....  i : i\  . : 1i*.  ■ . .< 

' HAVING  in  On*  cdiirsc  of  this  work,  which  has  oc- 
cupied A considerable  portion  of  time  and  attention,' 
freely 1 aVtd  candidly  expressed  my  sentiments  on  every 
*ubjecfl  ‘'Ore  immediately  connected  with  the  agricul- 
ture1' v.i  rovcmeht  of  a favorite  county,  I beg  leave  to 
Cr  *J  e with  the  following  observations  by  Mr.  Page, 
o c best  means  of  perfecting  the  navigation  of  the 
'£.  ames,  so  intimately  cohnectod  with  the  welfare  of 
Berkshire  in  particular,  and  with  the  general  interests 
of  a great  part  of  the  kingdom. 

“ The  system  of  improvement  by  pond-locks  as  prac- 
tised' on  the  Thames,  is  certainly  not  so  complete  and 
effectual  as  that  on  the  Kemiet.  The  pond-locks  on  the 
Thames  having  been  generally  erected  only  by  the  sides 
of  the  old  mill-dams  and  weirs,  the  pen  does  not  benefit 
the  whole  extent  of  the  river  up  to  the  tail  of  the  pond- 
locks  above.  In  the  upper' part  of  the  Thames,  parti- 
cularly between  Lech  lade  and  Wallingford,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  It  is  yet  in  an  imperfect  state,  and 
requires  various  improvements^  by  bainsting,  &c.  to 
give  it  all  the  advantages  of  which  it.  is  susceptible. 
In  some  instances,  perhaps,  the  circuity  might  be  re- 
duced by  Cuttf,  made  in  a more  direct  line  from  one 
part  of  the  river  to  the  other ; but  this  should  be  done 
with  the  utmost  caution ; for  it  would  be  the  highest 
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injustice  to  desert,  for  any  considerable  distance,  the 
original  navigable  channel  of  the  river ; as  upon  the 
faith  of  maintaining  the  navigation  in,  or  nearly  in,  its 
present  channel,  towns,  mills,  manufactories,  &c.  have 
been  established,  improved,  and  augmented.  It  is  also 
on  these  establishments  that  the  artificial  navigation 
depends  for  its  revenue  and  support. 

“ Between  Wallingford  and  Windsor,  the  natural 
depth  of  the  navigable  channel  of  the  river  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Kennet,  or  of  any  canal  oruTer  com- 
municating wi  U it  ; and  the  inconvenience  sustained 
by  the  want  of  water,  subsequent  to  that  part, of  the 
summer  in  which  the  weeds,  that  form  a sort  of  natural 
pen,  ere  decayed)  is  but  (riffling  ; mid  a very  small 
quantity  of  additional  water  drawn  from  one  mill-head 
will  float  tlm  barge  to  the  lock  below  it. 

“ But  there  being  no  pen-lock,  or  staunch,  between 
Windsor  and  the  tide-way,  a distance  of  29  miles,  ill 
short  water  times,  which  generally  last  from  the  begin- 
ning of  July  to  the  middle  or  end  of  November,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a navigable  depth,  even 
of  three  feet,  to  suffer  the  whole  of  the  water  penned  by 
the  several  locks  between  W indsor  and  Reading  to  ran 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  for  two  days  in  the  week ; 
viz.  Thursdays  and  Sundays  ; and  this  at  the  time  of  the 
year  when  it  is  most  wanted,  and  ought  to  be  husband- 
ed with  the  greatest  care,  both  for  the  mills  and  the  na- 
vigation, * • .1  .i,i 

“ This  ‘ fresh*’  or  ‘ flash,’  generally,  but  not  al- 
ways, enables  the  barges  passing  downwards  to  get  into 
the  tide- way,  but  very  seldom  allows  the  barges  passing 
upw  ards  to  reach  the  first  staunch,  or  pen,  at  Windsor, 
and  therefore  two  or  three  freshes,  or  flashes,  are  neces- 
sary ; so  that  during  the  intervals  of  them,  the  barge 
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lies  still,  thd  bargemen  are  idle,  or  mischievous,  through 
want  of  employment,  the  owner  is  delayed  in  hi* 
freight,  and  the  freighter  in  his  goods. 

“ The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  river,  except  the  first 
eight  miles  between  Windsor  and  Staiues  stone,  is  by 
statute  14  Geo.  111.  c.  91.  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London  ; and  for 
navigating  the  whole  district,  4 d.  per  ton  per  voyage  is 
payable,  by  statute  17  Geo.  Ill.c.  18.’* 

The  difficulties  and  inconveniencics  attendant  on  this 
part  of  the  navigation  have  been  long  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged, and  various  plans  have  been  suggested  to  avoid 
them.  Two  applications  have  been  made  to  parlia- 
ment for  acts  to  form  canals  to  leave  the  Thames  at 
or  near  Windsor,  and  to  fall  into  the  tide* way  near 
Isleworth.  The  first  of  these  plans  would  have  reduced  » 

the  total  distance  between  Heading  and  London  (now, 
by  the  circuitous  course  of  the  Thames,  77  miles)  to 
49  miles  ; and  the  latter  to  62  miles.  A third  plan, 
more  eligible  than  either  of  the  preceding,  which,  by 
making  a canal  only  11  miles  in  length,  and  on  one 
level,  from  a little  above  Maidenhead,  to  join  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  near  Cowley,  would  reduce  the  total 
distance  from  Reading  to  London-bridge  to  59j  miles, 
and  to  Paddiiigton-wharf  to  53}  miles,  has  been  sug- 
- gested  ; and  from  the  facility  of  its  execution,  and  va- 
rious other  advantages  connected  with  it,  will  no  doubt 
at  some  future  period  be  adopted. 

As  this  canal,  if  executed,  would  in  tbevmost  effectual 
manner  realize  the  idea  expressed  in  the  works  of  an 
agricultural  writer  of  eminence,  when  treating  on  this 
very  district,  1 shall  use  his  words.* 


* Marshall’*  Southern  Countie*.  Vol  I.  p.  11. 
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It  appears  to  me  in  a very  strong  and  impressive 
light,  that  an  improvement  of  immense  magnitude  re- 
mains to  be  effected,  by  an  increase  of  water  carriage 
through  these  vale  lands.  A navigable  canal,  of  suit- 
able dimensions,  leading  through  the  extensive  level  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  nearly  in  a straight  line  be- 
tween Westminster  and  Windsor,  would  not  only 
shorten  the  distance,  but  would  cut  off  an  incalculable 
expenditure  of  animal  labour  now  incurred,  in  con- 
veying the  various  articles  of  farm  produce,  and  other 
heavy  lading,  as  well  as  passengers,  to  and  from  the 
metropolis.  The  facility  with  which  it  might  be  formed 
is  evident,  in  the  natural  flatness  of  the  country.* 

Yet  the  execution  of  a canal  of  this  kind,  and  in 
this  direction,  ought  not  to  preclude  the  improvement 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Thames  by  means  of  pond- 
locks,  situated  upon  side  cuts,  with  weirs  to  retain  the 
Water  fo  a navigable  depth  in  summer,  and  which  might 
be  opened  in  the  winter,  or  in  times  of  flood,  for  the 
passage  of  the  whole  volume  in  the  river. 

Impressed  with  the  conviction  of  this  being  the 
only  proper  mode  of  improvement,  it  is  my  wish  to  ob- 
viate the  two  leading  objections  that  have  been  made 
to  it,  and  which  arc, 

First , That  weirs,  pens,  or  staunches,  in  the  bed  of 
the  river,  would  occasion  and  increase  floods ; and 
. Secondly,  That  the  additional  tonnage  necessary  to 
defray  the  expence  of  the  erection  of  the  weirs  and 
pond-locks,  would  enhance  the  freight  of  goods. 

To  the  first  objection  may  be  opposed  facts,  in  situ- 
ations where  this  improvement  has  been  tried ; the 
whole  of  the  Kennet,  and  those  parts  of  the  Thames 

• Marshall’*  Southern  Counties.  Vol.  l.p.  11, 
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■where  the  open  weirs,  and  pond-locks  exist,  arc  cer- 
tainly not  so  subject  to  a continuation  of  floods  as  the 
lower  district.  The  mode  adopted  by  the  corporation 
of  London,  by  suffering  shoals  to  accumulate,  and  by 
erecting  contractions  and  under  water  weirs,  shew  the 
necessity  of  some  expedient  to  retain  the  water ; but 
unfortunately,  as  these  are  not  removable  in  winter,, 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  raised  above  its  proper  level,  and 
the  superabundance  of  flood  water  is  thrown  over  the 
adjacent  country. 

The  navigation  and  drainage  of  the  river  in  the 
same  channel,  can  be  reconciled  only  by  open  weirs. 
The  prejudice  which  exists  against  the  erection  of  weirs 
is  solely  a remnant  of  that  salutary  one,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, which  obtained  several  parliamentary  sanctions, 
and  has  been  carried  so  far,  that  for  a long  time  a pro- 
hibition existed,  to  prevent  the  erection  of  v^eirs  any 
where  below  Windsor.  And  when,  in  1795,  upon  the 
failure  of  every  other  expedient,  the  commissioners  of 
the  upper  district  had  projected  the  plan  of  open  weir 
and  pond-locks,  to  remove  the  inconvenience  of  a long 
shoal  below  Windsor-bridge,  and  applied  to  parlia- 
ment for  powers  to  that  effect,  it  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  that  they  were  obtained  ; but  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Chapman,  which  decided  on  their  expediency, 
has  been  confirmed  by  ten  years  practical  experience 
of  their  utility. 

>,  This  last  recited  instance,  together  with  a similar 
one  in  the  erection  of  a pond-lock,  near  Blake's  old 
lock,  immediately  below  Heading,  present  also  a suffix 
cient  answer  to  the  second  objection.  The  expences 
attendant  on  the  delays,  by  enhancing  the  consumption 
of  provisions,  &c.  are  diminished  in  a much  greater 
i.  Berkshire.]  ll  ratio 
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ratio  than  they  are  increased  by  the  additional  tolfc, 
which  together  amount  to  6d.  per  ton. 

On  the  substitution  of  pond-locks  to  the  old  locks,  in 
1772,  although  a very  considerable  addition  was  made 
to  the  tolls,  yet  owing  to  the  saving  made  by  the  barge 
masters  in  every  other  kind  of  expence,  an  immediate 
reduction  took  place  in  the  price  of  freight.  - 

One  part  of  this  argument  is  capable  of  being  re- 
duced to  a demonstration,  by  a calculation  on  one  lead- 
ing article  of  expence  attendant  on  the  navigation, 
namely,  that  of  the  horses  which  haul  the  barge  up- 
wards against  the  stream.  The  total  amount  of  the 
bills  paid  to  the  barge  carters  for  drawing  a barge  of 
128  tons,  from  the  tide-way  to  Newbury,  upwards, 
amounted  February  1807,  to  34/.  19s.  payable  in  tho 
following  proportions. 

First  on  the  Thames,  from  the  tide-way  to  W indsor, 
being  that  part  of  the  river  where  no  pond-locks  are 
erected  i 

Distance  SO  miles,  18/.  15s.  Per  mile  12s.  1 Id. 

Secondly,  from  Windsor  to  Reading,  being  the  dis- 
trict where  pond-locks  have  been  erected  : 

Distance  31  miles,  91.  Ms.  Per  mile  6s.  3d. 

Thirdly,  upon  the  river  Kcnnet,  from  Reading  to 
Newbury : 

Distance  18|  miles,  31.  5s.  Per  mile  3s.  6d. 

Now  if  pond-locks  should  be  erected  in  the  first  or 
lower  district,  there  is  fair  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
expence  of  hauling  by  horses  would  not  exceed,  per 
mile,  the  rate  of  the  second  district,  and  consequently 
^the  saving  of  expcnce  in  a barge  of  that  size  would 
amount  to  9/.  11s.  9d.  or  nearly  Is.  tic/,  per  ton. 

The 
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The  same  argument,  although  it  cannot  be  reduced 
to  calculation,  applies  to  every  other  article  of  ex- 
pence  incurred  in  the  voyage. 

It  applies  to  the  cordage  ; because  where  the  towing 
is  most  difficult,  there  is  the  greatest  stress ; and  to  give 
the  public  an  idea  of  the  ex  pence  of  this  article,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe,  that  a line  of  220  yards  long, 
weighing  from  6 cwt.  to  7 cwt.  is  frequently  rendered 
useless  in  three  voyages. 

It  applies  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  barge  itself, 
which,  in  the  lower  district,  is  not  unfrequently  drawn 
for  two  or  three  hundred  yards  together  on  the  gravelly 
bed  of  the  river. 

It  applies  to  the  wages  of  the  men  and  to  their  main* 
tcnance ; for  their  skill  and  activity  must  be  paid  for, 
even  when  they  are  not  exerted,  which  in  the  interval* 
between  the  days  of  the  “ freshes”  they  cannot  be. 

It  applies  likewise  to  the  capital  employed  by  the 
barge-master,  who,  if  he  could  make  his  voyage  with 
greater  expedition  and  certainly,  would  be  content 
with  a less  profit  on  each  of  them,  and  consequently  be 
enabled  to  reduce  the  price  of  freight. 

To  conclude  with  what  is  more  material  to  the  public 
interest,  the  erection  of  pond-locks  in  this  district  would 
cause  such  a dispatch  in  the  conveyance  of  goods  car- 
ried by  water,  that  the  quantity  of  those  goods  would 
greatly  increase ; and  thus  the  tolls  payable  on  the  na- 
vigation would  sooner  experience  a diminution  on  the 
principle  already  explained. 

Upon  an  actual  survey,  it  certainly  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  erect,  at  present,  more  than  three  pond- 
locks,  nor  to  exact  a toll  at  each  of  them  of  more  than 
one  penny  per  ton : a sum  too  trifling  to  mention,  in 
x.  i.  2 comparison 
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Comparison  with  the  evils  at  present  attendant  on  flie 
navigation  in  this  district,  which  are  an  immense  wasted 
of  human  and  animal  labour,  a destruction  of  cordage, 
an  article,  for  the  supply  of  which  this  country  depends 
principally  on  foreign  nations,  the  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath^  the  barges  in  summer  being  obliged  to  navi- 
gate on  that  day ; and  lastly’-,  the  general  delay  and 
hindrance  of  trade. 

Although  the  constitution  of  the  upper  districts  of 
the  Thames,  is  like  all  human  institutions,  subject  to 
imperfections,  yet  there  has  always  existed  a salient 
principle  of  improvement,  which  has  been  frequently 
roused  into  actiou  by  the  commissioners,  for  the  advan- 
tage and  accommodation  of  the  public. 
r If  their  powers  hare  been  limited,  they  have  applied 
to  parliament  for  an  extension  of  them,  which  has  been 
* granted,  at  a time  when  speculative  plans,  projected 
in  opposition  to  the  real  interests  of  the  river,  have  been 
rejected.* 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  deemed  improper  to  expres* 
a hope,  that  modes  of  improvement,  practically  useful, 
adopted  by  the  commissioners  of  the  upper  district. 


* On  this  I beg  leave  to  remark,  that  from  the  circuitous  course  of 
rivers,  they  will  always  present  impediments  to  navigation.  A voyage 
in  a barge  is  not  an  excursion  of  pleasure,  where  the  meanders  of  the 
stream,  and  the  verdure  of  the  meadow,  are  to  delight  the  eye : the  car- 
rier of  goods  wishes  to  go  the  nearest  way  to  his  port,  and  the  straighter 
a navigation  can  be  carried,  the  better.  Towns,  however,  situated  on 
natural  streams,  ought  not  to  be  deserted,  nor  did  it  ever  enter  into  the 
contemplation  of  any  speculator  to  deprive  them  of  a water  communica- 
|ion,  which  they  might  always  more  advantageously  enjoy,  by  means  of. 
lateral  cuts  from  the  main  line  of  navigation. 
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will  be  followed  by  tbe  corporation  of  London ; and 
that  the  least  improved  part  of  one  of  the  finest  rivers 
in  England  will  not  continue  to  be  that  which  is  nearest 
the  capital,  and  under  the  immediate  management  of 

those  to  whose  care  are  entrusted  the  interests  of  the 

\ 

greatest  commercial  city  in  the  world. 

* *■  e-- 

• . V -* 
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The  subsequent  valuable  Observations , by  Dr.  Beeke, 
Rector  of  Ufton,  Src.  arrived  after  the  preceding  Re- 
port was  sent  to  Press , or  they  would  have  been  in- 
corporated in  their  proper  Places. 

CHAP.  I. — I refer  to  what  I have  said  in  Dysons' 
Britannia,  adding  the  following  corrections : 

To  the  distribution  of  the  land,  in  page  188  of  that 
work,  30,000  acres  of  coppice,  and  other  woodlands, 
should  have  been  added,  which  will  increase  the  total 
number  to  the  same  amount  as  in  page  1S7.  But  the 
calculation  was  made  several  years  ago,  and  many  in- 
closures have  since  taken  place,  by  which  a consider-! 
able  part  of  the  chalky  sheep-walks  has  been  converted, 
or  is  now  converting,  to  arable ; and  also  a good  deal 
of  heath  has  been  inclosed,  and  some  of  it  planted  for 
woodland.  With  these  variations  allowed  for,  (which 
may  be  done  by  referring  to  the  respective  inclosures} 
the  account  I have  given  will  be  found  sufficiently  cor, 
rect. 

CHAP.  II. — Estates  have  recently  very  -much  in, 
creased  in  value  in  this  county.  I think  the  average 
difference  of  rent  on  estates  newly  let,  when  compared 
•Vjith  what  they  let  for  twenty  years  ago,  is  at  least  70 
per  cent,  j and  any  tolerable  well-conditioned  estates 
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will  find  ready  purchasers  at  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  years  value  of  an  extended  clear  annual  rent. 

When  compared  with  its  intrinsic  value,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  meadow  land  appears  to  me 
to  let  much  lower  than  the  general  average  of  the  king- 
dom. The  unwatered  meadows  arc  in  general  badly 
managed,  very  frequently  mowed,  and  rarely  manured 
or  fed.  Their  average  rent  does  not  much  exceed  two 
guineas  per  acre.  But  it  also  appears  to  me  that  even 
meadows  very  skilfully  floated,  and  with  an  ample 
command  of  water,  let  below  an  average  value,  being 
seldom  let  for  more  than  from  2/.  10s.  to  3/.  unless  pe- 
culiarly circumstanced.  The  cause  is,  that  in  general 
the  Berkshire  farmers  have  liltleskill  as  graziers,  in  the 
management,  or  in  the  buying  and  selling  cattle,  and 
bestowing  all  their  manure  on  their  arable  lands,  they 
have  so  exhausted  their  meadows  by  frequent  mowing, 
that  few  of  them  are  in  a condition  to  produce  what 
they  ought  to  do. 

CHAP.  Ill — In  many  parishes  of  Berkshire  a great 
inconvenience  begins  to  be  felt  from  a want  of  habita-  ' 
tions  for  (he  labouring  poor  ; and  is  in  some  degree  a 
consequence  of  the  modern  system  of  connecting,  with 
the  consolidation  of  farms,  an  improvident  parsimony 
with  respect  to  the  houses  which  previously  existed  oa 
them.  Leases  for  lives,  or  any  other  tenure  which  se- 
cures to  the  labouring  classes  a possession  of  their  cot- 
tages (and  the  small  closes  formerly  so  generally  con- 
nected with  them),  for  a tern  which  can  induce  them 
to  take  care  of  them,  and  keep  them  in  repair,  seem  to 
be  the  only  way  of  preventing  that  general  dilapidation 
of  them  which  begins  to  be  apparent  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  When  cottages  are  let  to  farmers  for 
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the  use  of  workmen,  whom  by  that  means  they  can 
more  effectually  command,  their  repairs  are  too  often 
neglected  till  they  become  ruinous ; when  let  at  rack- 
rent  to  the  labouring  poor,  by  any  considerable  land* 
owners,  the  rents  are  in  general  so  badly  paid,  and  their 
amount  is  so  insignificant,  that  there  is  often  an  almost 
irresistible  temptation  to  pull  them  down  rather  than 
repair  them,  and  supply  their  destruction  by  dividing 
those  which  remain ; so  that  daily  the  habitations  of  the 
peasantry  arc  becoming  more  contracted  in  extent,  and 
visibly  on  the  whole  more  ruinous  than  formerly.  If 
We  calculate  the  increase  of  paupers,  by  the  too  general 
abolition  of  lifehold  cottage  tenures,  and  comparatively 
greater  neglect  of  rented  cottages  by  their  occupiers, 
and  greater  cost  of  repairs  when  done  by  the  landlord 
than  by  the  poor  life-tenant,  I have  no  doubt  but  that 
a material  loss  is  sustained  by  this  change  of  system. 
The  common-field  land  which  such  cottagers  formerly 
held,  was  seldom  of  much  use  to  them  ; but  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  consolidations  of  the  small  closes, 
which  they  occupied,  with  the  greater  farms  is  attended 
with  advantages  which  compensate  the  more  remote, 
perhaps,  but  ultimately  inevitable  loss,  that  results 
from  the  causes  which  I have  described.  I think,  in- 
deed, that  there  are  few  parishes  held  almost  entirely 
by  one  proprietor,  where  the  estates  would  not  in  a few 
years  derive  a material  benefit  by  giving  away  the  cot- 
tages, and  small  portions  of  land  near  them,  to  the  more 
industrious  labourers,  for  the  lives  of  husband,  wife,  and 
one  child,  but  without  any  power  of  assigning  the  occu- 
pation or  the  rent  to  any  other  person. 

CHAP.  IV. — The  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
in  general  active,  and  with  considerable  skill  in  all.  that 
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concerns  the  management  of  arable  lands.  The  tithes 
. are  usually  compounded  for,  and  I think  the  average 
rate  of  composition  is  equal  to  about  four  shillings  per 
pound  of  the  landlord’s  rent,  for  all  tithes  collectively. 
T>eases  are  very  general,  indeed  almost  universal,  and 
chiefly  for  seven  or  fourteen  years. 

CHAP.  V.—  Chaff-cutting  and  winnowing  machines 
are  very  generally  used.  Threshing  machines  are  of 
recent  introduction,  but  seem  to  be  very  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Those  which  have  been  most  approved  of 
are  of  a construction  very  common  in  Devonshire,  re- 
quire four  horses,  cost  forty  guineas,  exclusive  of  the 
expence  of  erecting  them,  and  clear  barley  better  than 
most  of  those  which  have  been  made.  On  a farm  near 
me,  twenty-five  quarters  of  wheat  have  been  cleared 
from  the  straw  in  one  day,  by  changing  horses  and 
working  extra  hours ; but  on  an  average  twelve  quart 
ters  may  be  well  cleared  from  the  straw  in  the  usual 
working  hours. 

A machine  with  five  or  more,  commonly  nine  teeth, 
called  a nine-share  plough,  is  in  very  general  use,  in  this 
district,  to  clean  land,  or  sow  the  spring  com,  It  has 
the  advantage  of  raising  the  weeds  and  roots  to  the  sur- 
face much  more  than  a plough  or  a drag,  so  that  it  is 
less  torn,  and  can  be  more  easily  laid  hold  of  by  the 
harrows.  Four  horses  will  work  about  six  acres  per 
day. 

CHAP.  VI. — The  recent  inclosures  in  Berkshire 
have  been  of  the  common-field  land ; of  the  chalky 
^hoep-walks ; and  of  flinty  heath. 

The  chalky  sheep-walks,  or  down-land,  of  this 
County  arc  for  the  greater  part  of  very  good  quality, 
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anti  well  adapted  to  turnip  husbandry,  and  to  saint- 
foin  : a considerable  extent  of  them  has  lately  been 
cultivated,  and,  I understand,  with  great  profit,  espe- 
cially in  the  very  extensive  parish  of  Lambourn,  in 
which,  a few  years  ago,  they  contained  many  thousand 
acres. 

The  flinty  heath-land  is  much  of  it  remarkably  bar- 
ren ; but  with  a few  exceptions  of  small  spots  of  a hazel 
loam  that  are  of  good  quality.  The  expence  of  im* 
proving  these  heaths,  unless  where  the  larger  species  of 
furze  grows  naturally  on  them,  will  rarely  be  indemni- 
fied, unless  deriving  peculiar  advantages  from  situation. 
Their  only  profitable  improvement,  when  inclosed,  is 
by  planting  them  for  timber,  with  larch  or  Scotch  pine, 
or  for  coppice,  with  birch,  either  of  which,  with  due 
care,  will  give  an  ample  rccompence.  Near  two  thou- 
sand acres  of  these  heaths  have  recently  been  inclosed 
In  this  neighbourhood,  and  about  the  same  quantity 
will  probably  be  added  in  a short  time,  and  the  greater 
part  will  be  planted  for  timber  or  coppice.  Wherever 
this  has  already  been  done  with  due  care,  the  promise 
is  good. 

In  the  parish  of  Wasing  more  than  one  hundred 
acres  were  planted  about  forty  years  ago  : a part  with 
birch,  which  is  regularly  cut  when  nine  years  old,  and 
usually  sells  for  sixteen  to  eighteen,  guineas  per  acre 
while  standing ; and  this  on  a soil  consisting  almost 
entirely 'of  flints  and  silicious  sand,  with  a small  mix- 
ture of  decayed  heath. 

I 

CHAP.  VII. — Land  is  very  rarely  summer-fallowed 
for  corn  in  Berkshire,  and  the  substitution  of  prepara- 
tory  green  fallows,  as  they  arc  called,  is  almost  univer- 
sal, after  the  land  has  been  cleaned  as  much  as  possible 
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by  frequent  plowings,  &c.  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum* 
mer.  Some  very  good  farmers  occasionally  have  two 
sowings  in  succession  of  sheep<-food,  turnips,  vetches, 

&c.  which  is  done  with  great  advantage  to  the  subse- 
quent crops  of  com : the  ground  is  made  exceedingly 
clean,  and  is  fertilized  without  any  great  expence  of 
manure.  > 

CHAP.  VIII.-— On  dry  gravel  it  is  found  more  ad- 
vantageous in  general  to  sow  a mixture  of  white  clover, 
trefoil,  ray,  and  rib  plantain  than  broad  clover,  and 
to  suffer  such  lands  to  remain  two  years  unplowed ; 
thus  adopting  a five  years  instead  of  a four  years  course 
of  grass,  wheat,  turnips,  and  barley  or  oats. 

Saint foin  is  cultivated  with  advantage  on  the  same 
poor  flinty  gravel,  though  not  with  so  much  profit  as 
on  lands  with  a sub-soil  of  chalk ; seldom  lasting  more 
than  seven  or  eight  years. 

Lucerne  has  not  been  much  tried,  and  where  tried 
has  not  been  successful. 

It  is  found,  by  repeated  and  uncontradicted  experi- 
ence, that  to  mow  clover  twice  in  the  year  for  hay  i$ 
more  beneficial  to  the  future  crop  of  wheat  than  to  feed 
it  off  in  the  best  manner.  In  imitation  of  this  well- 
known  circumstance  in  Berkshire,  a friend  of  mine  has 
recently  adopted  the  same  practice  in  Devonshire ; with 
a view  to  ascertain  its  comparative  effects,  feeding 
parts,  and  mowing  twice,  for  hay,  other  parts  of  the 
same  fields,  and  making  no  other  difference.  The  re- 
sult has  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  mowing  for  hay. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  part  of  theoretical 
agriculture  which  relates  to  ameliorating  crops,  and  in 
irhat  succession  one  order  of  plants  in  a botanical  ar- 
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jrangcnlent  of  theirt  seems  to  prepare  the  land  for  another 
order  of  them.  - . ; 

It  may  be  that  land  is  not  only  prepared  to  produce 
-a  particular  order  of  plants  more  plentifully  by  adding 
->vhat  may  be  favorable  to  their  growth,  as  manure  of 
jduDg,  &c.  or  by  neutralizing  noxious  qualities,  as  by 
lime  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  but  also  perhaps 
by  exhausting  it  of  something  which,  while  existing 
too  abundantly,  may  render  it  less  fit  for  the  intended 
produce.  -t 

Thus,  as  far  as  my  observations  have  gone,  when 
land  long  in  tillage  is  laid  down  to  become  permanent 
meadow,  there  is  on  them  a perceptible  progress,  in 
which  different  plants  arc  successively  more  abundant 
till  supplanted  by  others,  and  until  at  length  a sort  of 
adjustment  takes  place  of  the  different  kinds  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  soil  and  situation  in  a mingled  proper** 
tion.  v-  • < $ 

| Hut  in  this  manner  1 believe  it  is  that  on  newly  cul- 
tivated land,  full  of  decayed  vegetable -mould  in  an  acidi 
state,  potatoes  are  evidently  an  ameliorating  crop; 
>vhile  on  long  cultivated  lands,  where  the  vegetable 
mould  is  in  small  quantity,  they  as  certainly  are  a very 
exhausting  crop. 

, And  as  to  the  particular  circumstance  which  intros 
duccd  these  remarks,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  plants  of 
diadclphous  class,  in  the  Linnean  system  of  botany,  have 
all  of  them,  as  far  as  lliey  Have  been  tried,  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  land  more  fit  for  the  future  production  pf 
the  gramina ; more  fit  in  proportion  as  they  have  them- 
selves been  long  cultivated  on  if,  or  more  luxuriant. 

Thus  a heavy  crop  of  beans  gives  a better  chance  for. 
u good  crop  of  wheat  after  it  than  one  of  inferior  luxiiv 
- rianee. 
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nance.  TIius  an  old  sainlfoin  ley,  though  annually 
mowed,  and  little,  if  at  all  manured,  leaves  the  land  in 
good  condition  for  grain,  and  probably  the  crops  of 
grain  which  succeed  to  it  would  be  belter  if  it  were 
plowed  up  while  yet  productive,  and  before  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  creeping  gramina  (couch  grasses)  have 
participated  of  its  ameliorating  quality. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  same  is  true  of  Lucerne , in 
France  and  Spain,  where,  after  having  been  mowed 
three  or  more  times  during  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  it  is 
often  succeeded  by  three  or  four  crops  of  grain  in  suc< 
cession. 

And  upon  the  same  principle  it  is  that  doxcr , when  , 
twice  mowed  for  hay,  evidently  improves  the  laud  for 
grain. 

CHAP.  X. — The  coppices  iu  this  part  of  Berkshire 
are,  from  situation,  and  the  advantage  of  carriage  by 
water  to  London,  of  considerable  though  very  unequal 
yalue,  because  unequally  attended  to.  No  part  of  the 
produce  of  land  rewards  more  amply  the  care  of  the 
proprietor,  and  a moderate  expence  in  filling  up  va- 
cancies with  the  species  of  wood  best  adapted  to  the  si- 
tuation. A small  coppice  in  a wet  valley  near  me  was 
cut  at  nine  years  growth  in  1799,  the  extent  less  than 
an  acre ; it  was  then  drained  where  very  wet,  and  filled 
up  with  willow-sets,  at  an  expence  of  between  three 
and  four  pounds,  and,  in  1806,  seven  years  after,  was 
again  felled : before,  at  nine  years  growth,  I am  in* 
formed  it  sold  for  twelve  guineas,  and  in  the  second 
case,  at  seven  years  only,  it  sold  for  twenty-six  gui- 
neas, and  is  becoming  still  more  valuable. 

Coppices  are  usually  cut  when  nine  years  old,  and 
sell  at  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pouud  per  acre  accord- 
. . j . iug 
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in g te  their  state.  Some  variation,  but  of  no  great  im- 
portance, results  from  the  demand  for  hoops  in  Lon- 
don. The  average  price  is,  I believe,  between  twelve 
and  eighteen  pound  per  acre.  I have  never  heard  that 
the  tithe  has  been  demanded  in  kind ; and  the  pur- 
chasers cut  according  to  their  own  convenience,  and 
manufacture  the  greater  part  into  hoops  and  hurdles 
on  the  spot,  applying  the  wood  to  its  different  uses  as 
they  proceed,  and  being  guided  by  the  comparative 
demand  for  hoops  or  other  articles.  The  usual  divi- 
sion is  into  rafter  poles ; hop  poles ; hoops  of  various 
lengths,  made  on  the  spot,  and  sent  unbent  by  water  to 
London ; hurdles  and  stakes ; staves  for  turners  of 
mops  and  broom-handles  ; birch  for  brooms  ; faggots 
for  families  ; bavins  for  brick  kilns ; thorns  for  hedging, 
&c.  &c.  all  separated  and  adapted  in  the  coppices,  the 
labour  being  paid  for  by  task  work,  according  to  the 
articles  fabricated  or  prepared.  The  advantage  of  & 
ready  sale  for  so  divided  a produce  enables  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  coppices  to  give  a greater  price  for  them, 
than  could  be  obtained  for  a similar  growth,  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  ' • 

CHAP.  XII. — Draining  is  very  well  understood  in 
Berkshire,  is  executed  at  a cheap  rate,  and  to  a great 
extent  on  the  arable  lands,  in  the  districts  of  clay 
mingled  with  strata  of  gravel  especially. 

I may  here  observe  with  respect  to  draining,  that  the 
same  system  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  different  districts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  is  seldom  either  successfully 
or  cheaply  performed  without  local  experience,  and 
knowledge  of  the  different  manner  in  which  the  surface 
water,  or  the  springs  below,  force  their  passage  through 
Atrata  of  different  kinds, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIII. — The  peculiar  breed  of  sheep  in  the 
A ale  of  Berkshire,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Oxford- 
shire, should  be  noticed.  It  has  a very  long  visage,  a 
remarkably  dull  physiognomy,  and  sceuis  not  unfit  to 
fold  on  strong  and  deep  lands,  but  on  the  whole  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  valuable.  Its  wool  is  coarse, 
and  not  abundant,  and  its  shape  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. . ' 

The  Berkshire  hog,  taking  all  circumstances  to- 
gether, is  probably  best  adapted  to  the  farmer's  use  of 
any  breed,  though  less  fit  for  the  cottager  or  for  gentle- 
men than,  the  China  or  the  Suffolk.  The  breed  is  of 
good  shape,  hardy,  and  prolific,  but  I believe  more  va- 
luable for  bacon  than  for  pork. 

CHAP  ■ XV . — On  a careful  examination  of  the  ques-  * 
tions  respecting  inclosures,  I have  found  that  mucli  of 
the  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  them  arises  from 
viewing  their  effects  in  different  districts,  and  forming 
the  judgment  without  a general  attention  to  them. 

Hitherto,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  object  of  inclosures 
has  rather  been  the  dividing  common  fields  and  mea- 
dows, than  the  improvement  of  wastes.  The  inclosure 
of  the  two  former  in  fertile  and  low-land  districts,  has 
an  obvious  tendency  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  culti- 
vation of  grain,  although  it  may  not  diminish  in  any 
similar  proportion  the  quantity  produced,  because  a 
better  system  will  compensate  the  diminution  of  extent 
by  great  abundance  on  the  land  sown  with  grain. 

In  the  rich'  aud  fertile  low-lands,  when  common  fields 
are  inclosed,  much  of  them  is  laid  down  for  grass,  the 
quantity  of  labour,  and  consequently  the  numbers  of 
the  agricultural  population  are  diminished.  But  in 
common  fields  of  a quality  to  admit  of  turnip  hus- 
bandry, 
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bandry,  no  very  material  difference  is  made  in  the  ne- 
cessary demand  for  labour,  but  only  the  opportunity 
for  a more  perfect  cultivation  increases  the  inducement 
to  good  husbandry,  and  in  that  way  increases  the  quan- 
tity of  employment. 

With  respect  to  wastes  inclosed  for  cultivation,  the 
cost  is  so  great,  if  buildings  are  wanted  in  addition  to 
fences,  and  to  the  fitting  the  surface  for  tillage,  that  the 
prudence  of  employing  capital  in  such  speculations 
must  depend  on  the  contemporary  value  of  money,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  local  circumstances. 

In  general,  the  cost  of  the  improvement  of  wastes  is 
rather  in  proportion  to  their  number  of  acres  than  their 
future  annual  value.  Where  cxcrij  thin?  must  be  done, 
if  we  include  the  loss  of  interest,  during  the  period 
which  elapses  before  the  land  is  productive,  I do  not 
think  that  fertile  wastes  can  be  brought  into  similar 
cultivation  with  old  inclosures  of  similar  quality,  at  less 
average  cost  than  ten  pounds,  or  barren  lands  twelve  to 
fourteen  pounds  per  acre,  the  loss  of  interest  being  so 
much  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case,  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  longer  before  they  become  prod  ac- 
tive. Doubtless  these  remarks  may  not  be  true  in  all 
cases,  but  in  general  they  are  founded  on  experience. 
• Whether,  therefore,  we  look  to  the  inclosure  of 
wastes  for  tillage  or  pasture , as  a question  of  national  or 
individual  profit,  the  disproportion  resulting  from  the 
quality  of  land  will  be  very  great ; but  yet  not  so  great 
as  may  at  first  appear,  because  that  which  is  most  va- 
luable after  being  improved,  has  very  often  been  more 
valuable  in  an  equal  degree  before  its  improvement,  as 
cow-lees,  See.  Still,  however,  on  the  whole  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  any  real  public  or  private  benefit  re- 
sults from  the  cultivation  of  wastes,  which,  when  im- 
proved. 
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proved,  are  not  worth  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve 
shillings  per  acre,  annual  rent.  The  proper,  and  by  far 
the  most  profitable  employment  of  all  such  land,  is 
planting  for  coppice  or  timber.  ■“* 

On  a comparison  of  the  Oxford  nn<J  Windsor jprices 
of  corn,  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
jturics,  I have  folind  (as  might  , be  expected),  that  so 
long  us  we  were  an  exporting  country  of  grain,  it  was 
dearer  (in  Windsor ; and  since  we  have  been  an  import- 
ing country,  it  has  l>een  dearer  in  Oxford.  The  average 
difference,  in  both  instances,  is  almost  threepence  a 
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APPENDIX.  No.  II. 

TABLE  I. — Containing:  the  names  of  theTowns  situated  on  the  Banks  of  the  Thames,  with 
their  Distances  from  each  other,  and  from  London  Bridge  ; the  number  and  names  of 
the  old  Locks* Staunches,  and  Weirs;  and  of  the  Pond-Locks,  distinguishing  their  re- 
spective Dimensions,  and  the  Materials  of  which  they  are  constructed. 


Town*. 

Distances 

from 

each 

other. 

Distances 

from 

London 

Bridge. 

Old  Locks, 
Staunches, 
and  Weirs. 

Pond-Locks. 

Dimen- 

sional 

Mate- 

rials. 

Richmond 

16  2 4 

Kingston 

4 2,6 

20  5 0 

. i.t 

Hampton  Court 

2 7 1 

23  4 1 

..  r 

V'e)  bridge 

6 7 6 

30  3 7 

Chertsey 

2 0 8 

32  4 5 

» «i;h 

Lalehant 

1 2 7 

33  7 2 

Staines 

London  stone,  theT 

3 0 7 

36  7 9 

boundary  of  the/ 
City  ’sjnrisdiction,  f 

0 3 4 

37  3 3 

F.  F. 

west  of  London  j 
Windsor 

8 0 9 

45  4 3 

Romney 

long  br. 
120  18 

Timber 

Maidenhead 

6 4 1 

52  0 4 

Boulters 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Marlow 

7 4 0 

59  4 0 

Marlow 

Marlow 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Temple 

Temple 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hurley 

Hurley 

Hambledon 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hambledon 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Henley 

7 6 0 

67  2 0 

Marsh 

Marsh 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Kennet  mouth,  one") 

Shiplake 

Shiplake 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Sonning 

Sonning 

Ditto 

Ditto 

mile  below  R«ad-> 

8 4 0 

75  6 0 

Cavcrsham 

Caversham 

Ditto 

Ditto 

,ng  y 

7 0 0 

Mapledurham 

Mapledurham 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Fangbourn 

82  6 0 

Whitchurch 

Whitchurch 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cleeve 

Goring 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cleeve 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Wallingford 

10  0 0 

92  6 0 

Bensington 

Bensington 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Abingdon 

Days 

Sutton 

Days 

Ditto 

Ditto 

13  4 0 

106  2 0 

Abingdon 

Abingdon 

Ditto 

Stone 

Sandford 

Sandford 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Oxford 

Ilsley 

Rewley 

Ilsley 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8 1 0 

114  S 0 

Oseney 

Osenev 

HO  14 

Ditto 

Godstow 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Langley 
Old  Harta 

Pinkell 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Rushey 

Wergs 

Duxtord 

Rushey 
Old  Nans 
Clarks 

Rushey 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Monk  Mill 
West  and  East 

Buscot 

Buscot 

Ditto 

Ditto 

31  0 0 

St.  John’s 

Ditto 

Ditto 

145  3 0 

And  on  the  Ken-} 

net,  between  thef 
mouth  of  that  ri-T- 
arer  and  Reading  ) 

76  5 0 

B lakes 

Blakes 

120  19 

Timber 
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TABLE  J. — Containing  the  names  of  th« Towns  situated  pn  the  Banks  of  the  Thames,  with 

thei  J _ 

the 

spei 


Richn 
Kings 
Hamc 
Wey  r> 
Chert: 
Laleh 

Stair>« 

Lons'* 

boon 

City’ 

west 

■Win*1 

Ma>d‘ 

M»rlc 


Hen'* 


Kcnnt 

mi'e 


mg 

Pangl 


Wall’11 

Abing 


Oxfor 


And  n 
net,  I 
mouti 

ver  at 
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TABLE  II. — Shewing  the  Tolls  payable  on  ibe  Thames 
and  Isis  Navigation,  from  Lechlade  to  London,  and  back, 
in  each  passage  at  the  Pond-locks,  and  at  the  old  Locks 
and  Weirs;  and  also  the  Prices  of  Water-carriage  down- 
ward and  upward  by  the  Rivers  Thames  and  Isis,  and 
of  Land-carriage  to  and  from  the  several  Places  under- 
mentioned and  London  ; and  also  the  Time  generally 
taken  in  navigating  a Barge  from  such  Places  to  London 
downward  by  the  assistance  of  the  Stream,  and  upward 
from  London  to  such  Places  by  Horse-towing. 


Lulls  at 

the  Pond- 
Loclci,  & 
tothecity 
of  Lon' 
don. 


Per  ton 
each  pas- 
«age. 


For  fire 
tom  each 
passage 


Tolls  at 

the  old 
Locks  & 
Weirs. 


Prices  of  water 

carriage 


down. 


Per  ton. 


up. 


Price  of 
land  car- 
riage 
each  way 


Per  ton 


Per  ton. 


General  time 
of  passage 

down.  up. 


Days. 


Days. 


Staines 

Windsor 

Maidenhead 

Marlow 

Henley 

Reading 

Wallingford 

Abingdon 

Oxford 

Lechlade 


£■ 


d. 

2 

St 

®s 

6* 


£■  >■ 
O 0 


0 11 

1 5 
1 11 

2 2 

2 6t 

3 Si 


0 1 
0 


2 10} 

4 2} 

6 7 
8 9} 


£■  >■ 
0 5 
0 6 
0 7 
0 9 
0 10 
0 12 
0 14 
0 16 
0 19 


1 10  0 


£■•■ 
0 7 
0 8 
0 9 
0 11 

0 13 
0 16 
0 18 

1 3 

1 5 

2 0 


£‘  d. 
1 0 0 
1 6 8 
1 10 
2 0 

2 S 
2 10 

3 0 

3 10 

4 0 

5 O 


1 

1 

H 

11 

2 

3 

Si 

3} 

S 


»i 

2 

3 
3} 

4 

s 

Si 

6 

8 


m u 8 


TABLE 
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An  Account  of  the  Peat-pits  near  Newbury,  in  Berk * 
shire;  in  an  Extract  of  a Letter  from  John  Collet J 
M.  1).  to  the  /light  Reverend  Richard  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ossor//,  F.  R.  S. — From  the  Philosophical  Trans — 
actions,  vol.  5Q. 1. — 

, . ■ • ’ ; • \ 

Newbury,  Dec.  2,  1756. 

MY  LORD, 

i t ■•,!!.  j ; .. 

NOW  I am_rnentionirig  the  pCat,  I bog  leave  to  assure 
your  lordship,  that  though  some  persons  have  asserted, 
that  after  the  peat  has  been  cut  out,  it  grows  again  after 
some  years,  yef  tFnsls  not  true  of  the  peat  found" hcrej 
hone  of  the  peat-pits  which  were  formerly  dug  out, 
and  have  lately  been  opened  again,  affording  tire  least 
reason  to  justify  such  an  opinion  ; but,  on  the  contrary', 
the  marks  of  the  long  spade  (with  which  they  cut  out 
the  peat)  arc  still  plainly  visible  all  along  the  sides  of 
the  pits  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  and  are  now  as  fresh 
as  if  made  but  yesterday,  thou^jj^cut  above  fitly  years 
ago  : which  shews  also,  that  otd  peat  is  of  too  firm  a 
texture  to  be  pressed  together  and  to  give  way,  so  as  to 
fill  again  the  empty  pits,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  the 
case  in  some  of  the  mosses  where  the  pits  are  found, 
after  some  years,  to  be  filled  up  again. 

The  town  of  Newbury  lies  north  and  south,  in  th 
shape  of  a Y,  cross  a valley,  which  valley  runs  cast 
and  west,  and  is  here  about  a mile  broad,  the  rivet 
• . «.  , Kennet 

~ - i » - 
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Jfccnnet  running  along  flic  middle  of  it.  The  peat  is 
found  in  the  middle  of  this  valley,  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  extending  in  all,  from  between  a quarter  of  a mile 
to  about  half  a mile  in  breadth  ; and  in  length,  along 
the  valley,  about  nine  miles  westward,  and  about  seven 
eastward;  and  1 believe  much  further,  though  not  yet 
discovered,  and  perhaps  with  some  intermissions. 

Tlie  ground  it  is  found  in  is  meadow  land,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a whitish  kind  of  earth ; under  this  lies 
vr  hat  they  call  clob,  being  a peat  earth  compounded  of 
clay,  of  a small  quantity  of  earth,  and  so  re  true  peat ; 
it  is  from  four  to  eighteen  inches  thick,  and  where  the 
earth* above  it  is  but  thin,  it  is  sometimes  full  of  the 
roofs,  that  grow  on  (he  surface  of  the  ground;  and  if 
the  meadow  also  be  moorish,  (lie  sedge  and  flags  will 
shoot  their  roots  quite  through  it  into  the  true  peat, 
which  lies  directly  under  this  clob. 

The  top  of  the  true  peat  is  found  at  various  depths  ; 
from  one  foot  to  eight  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  depth  or  thickness  of  this  peat  is  also 
very  different,  from  one  foot  to  eight  or  nine  fed,  tie 
ground  below  it  being  very  uneven,  and  generally  a 
gravel. — My  friend  Mr.  O good  has  dug  two  feet  into  ' 
this  gravel,  to  see  if  any  peat  lay  below  it,  but  could 
not  find  any. 

' The  truest  or  best  peat  has  very  little  (if  any)  earth 
in  ii,  but  is  a composition  of  wood,  branches,  twigs, 
leaves,  and  roots  of  trees,  with  grass,  straw,  plants, . 
and  weeds;  and  lying  continually  in  water  makes  it 
soft  and  easy  to  be  cut  through  with  a sharp  peat-spade. 
The  colour  is  of  a blackish  brown,  anti  if  it  be  chewed 
between  the  teeth  it  is  Soft,  and  has  no  gritty  matter  in 

it,  which  the  clot)  has. ' It  is  indeed  of  a different  cm  « 

7 . \ 

sislcnce  in  different  places,  some  being  softer,  and  some 

firmer, 
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firmer,  and  harder,  which  may  perhaps  arise  from  the 
different  sorts  of  trees  it  is  composed  of. 

To  get  at  the  peat,  they  first  dig  up  the  surface  of 
the  earth  till  they  come  to  the  clob,  throwing  the  earth 
into  the  empty  pits  from  which  they  have  already  cut 
out  the  peat,  they  then  dig  up  the  clob,  and  either  sell 
it  to  the  poor  for  firing,  or  lay  it  up  in  heaps  to  burn  to 
ashes,  to  be  sold  to  the  farmers.  They  then  cut  out  the 
true  peat,  with  a peculiar  kind  of  spade,  in  long  pieces, 
vulgarly  called  long  squares,  about  three  inches  and  a 
half  broad  every  way,  and  four  feet  long,  if  the  thick- 
ness of  the  peat  will  allow  that  length  ; and  as  they  cut 
it  out  in  long  pieces,  they  lay  them  in  a regular  order 
carefully  in  rows  upon  the  ground,  to  be  dried  by  the 
sun  and  wind.  If  the  peat  be  thick,  when  they  have 
cut  one  length  of  the  spade  for  some  distance,  they  re- 
turn again,  and  cut  down  another  length  of  it  (or  four 
feet)  and  so  on,  till  they  reach  the  gravelly  bottom,  if 
they  can  sufficiently  drain  it  of  the  water,  which  conti- 
nually comes  in,  though  proper  persons  are  employed 
to  pump  as  much  of  the  water  as  they  can  all  the  time. 
As  the  peat  dries,  and  is  turned  by  persons  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  to  dry  it  the  better,  it  breaks  into 
smaller  lengths,  and  then  it  serves  not  only  the  poor, 
but  many  other  persons  for  firing,  and  gives  a good 
heat.  It  is  sold  for  about  ten  shillings  a waggon-load, 
delivered  at  their  houses  in  the  town.  The  ashes  also 
prove  very  good  manure  for  both  grass  and  arable  land, 
and  the  farmers  give  from  fourpence  to  sixpence  per 
bushel  for  them,  which  renders  this  firing  very  cheap. 

Great  numbers  of  trees  are  plainly  visible  in  the  true 
peat,  lying  irregularly  one  upon  another,  and  some- 
times even  cart  loads  of  them  have  been  taken  out,  and 
dried  for  firing ; but  the  Bearer  these  trees  lie  to  the 
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surface  of  the  ground,  the  less  sound  is  the  wood : and 
sometimes  the  small  twigs,  which  lie  at  the  bottom,  are 
so  firm  as  not  to  be  easily  cut  through  with  the  usual 
peat  spade.  These  trees  are  generally  oaks,  aldOrs, 
willows,  and  firs,  besides  some  others  not  easily  to  be 
known.  The  small  roots  are  generally  perished,  but 
yet  have  sufficient  signs  to  shew  that  the  trees  were  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  and  were  not  cut  down,  there  being 
no  sign  of  the  axe  or  saw,  which,  had  they  been  felled, 
would  have  been  plainly  visible. 

No  acorns  are, found  in  the  peat,  though  many  canes 
of  the  fir  trees  are,  and  also  a great  number  of  nut- 
shells. They  are  all  of  a darkish  colour,  and  the  nuts 
are  hollow  within,  and  some  of  them  have  a hole  at  the 
broad  end. 

A great  many  horns,  heads,  and  bones  of  several 
kinds  of  deer,  the  horns  of  the  antelope,  the  heads  and 
tusks  of  boars,  the  heads  of  bearers,  &c.  are  also  found 
in  it;  and  I have  been  told  that  some  human  bones 
have  been  found  ; but  I never  saw  any  of  these  myself, 
though  I have  of  all  the  others. 

But  I am  assured,  that  all  these  things  are  generally 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  peat,  or  very  near  it : and 
indeed  it  is  always  very  proper  to  be  well  and  faith- 
fully informed  of  the  exact  depth  and  place,  where 
any  thing  of  these  kinds  is  found,  whether  it  is  in  the 
earth  above  the  peat,  or  in  the  clob ; or  in  (he  true 
peat,  or  at  the  bottom  of  it,  which  will  greatly  assist  us 
in  forming  a just  judgment  of  the  real  antiquity  of  the 
things  that  are  found,  or  at  least  o?'  the  time  they  have 
lain  there.  Besides  this,  as  they  formerly  used  to  cut 
out  the  peat  in  large  plots,  here  and  there,  leaving 
spaces  full  of  peat  between  those  pits  (whereas  they  now 
draw  off  the  greatest  part  of  the  water  by  pumps,  and 

so 
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so  clear  out  of  all  the  peat  regularly  as  they  go  on) ; so 
it  must  be  carefully  observed,  whether  whatsoever  is 
found  bore  be  dug  out  of  ihese  old  pits  or  not ; for  axes, 
anrl  other  things  may  have  been  formerly  dropt  into 
these  pits,  before  they  were  filled  up  again  with  earth, 
and  yiay  now  be  dug  out  of  them  again.  My  father 
has  now  in  bis  possession  an  iron  hatchet,  not  greatly 
differing  from  the  modem  forrrj,  which  was  found  lying 
flat  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  peat:  it  was  covered 
with  n rus*  near  half  an  inch  thick,  and  ihe  handle  was 
to  it,  which  seemed  tobe  of  beech  wood,  but  was  so  soft 
that  it  broke  in  bringing  it  up  ; but  as  the  person  is 
dead  who  found  it,  i cannot  say  whether  it  lay  in  an 
old  peat  pit  or  no.  - ■ 

Mr.  Osgood  found,  some  years  ago,  an  urn  of  a light 
brown  colour,  arid  large  enough  to  hold  above  a gallon, 
in  the  true  peat,  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  river, 
near  a mile  and  a half  west  of  this  town  in  Speon-moar, 
It  lay  about  four  feel  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
about  one  foot  within  the  peat,  and  over  it  was  raised 
an  artificial  hill,  about  eight  feet  higher  than  the  neigh- 
bouring ground ; and  as  the  whole  hill  consisted  of 
both  peat  and  meadow  ground  intermixed  together,  it 
plainly  appeared  that  the  peat  was  older  than  the  urn, 
and  that  the  persons  who  raised  the  hill  must  first  have 
dug  a large  hole  in  Ihe  peat  to  bnry  the  urn  there,  and 
so  formed  the  hill  of  the  peat  and  meadow  ground  mixed 
together  round  the  hill  where  the  urn  lay,  they  had 
also  many  half  circular  ridges,  with  trenches  between 
them,  one  beyond  another,  in  this 'manner : 
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Where  a is  the  river,  and  c the  hill;  and  the  half 

.*  A 

circles  shew  some  of  the  ridges,  die  number  of  which 
Mr.  Osgood  has  now  forgot.  The  urn  was  broke  by 
the  peat  spade,  and  it  came  up  only  in  small  pieces,  so 
that  nothing  was  found  in  it;  and  nobody  happened 
to  he  there  at  that  time  but  the  peat  cutters, 
f No  coins  of  any  sort  have  been  found  in  the  peat. 
But  there  may,  perhaps,  be  a variety  of  things  at  the 
bottom  of  it ; but  as  the  peat  is  always  full  of  water, 
which  is  never  drained  off,  so  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  examine  the  bottom. 


I beg  leave  to  assure  you,  my  Lord,  that  I am,  with 
great  respect  and  esteem , 


Your  Lordship’s  much  obliged, 
and  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOHN  COLLETT. 

* I aooj  \?k  • 
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jparticulahs  of  WATER  MEADOWS  on  the  rennet, 
by  H.  Hoyte,  Esq. 


dear  sir,  Speen,  June  9,  1808. 

YOU  will  think  rae  extremely  negligent  in  not  com- 
municating sooner  to  you  the  information  I promised 
relative  to  the  irrigated  lands  by  the  side  of  theKennct,' 
leading  from  Hungerford  to  Reading,  in  the  procuring 
of  which,  I can  assure  you,  I met  much  difficulty  in 
gaining  the  information  I now  transmit  you,  and  am 
sorry  to  add  I cannot  be  responsible  for  its  being  quite 
correct,  but  I trust  it  is  nearly  so.  I am,  most  re- 
spectfully, Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  HOYTE.  . 
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Observation  on  tills  last,  (viz.)  Aldermarston  and 
Beenham : — This  lies  between  the  navigable  canal  and 
the  old  river,  near  Aldermarston  ; the  best  watered,  and 
the  best  quality  of  any  one  on  the  level  from  Newbury 
to  Reading  : and  if  there  was  no  mill  at  Aldermarston, 
two  hundred  acres  more  might  be  irrigated,  and,  being 
on  a gravel  bottom,  are  capable  of  being  made  very 
valuable. 
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The  best  water  meads  for  the  spring  feed  only,  are 
let  from  one  guinea  and  a half  to  two  guineas  and  a 
half  per  acre,  exclusive  of  the  profit  arising  from  the 
fold,  which  is  estimated  at  half  a guinea  per  acre  more. 
What  I allude  to  in  the  fold,  is  the  person  who  hires 
the  eatage  is  confined  at  nights  to  fold  on  such  part  of 
the  arable  lands  of  the  latter  as  are  agreed  upon  by 
him  and  the  person  who  engages  the  same. 

The  spring  feeding  commences  at  old  Lady  Day, 
and  ceases  at  old  May  Day. 

Mown 
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Mown  once,  afterwards  produce  from  one  ton  and  a 
La  If  to  two  tons  per  acre  ; but  t Ij  ere  are  some  who  con- 
Vuler  ii  still  more  profitable  to  cut  part  thereof  for  cart 
Lorses.  « 

The  after-feed  w ill  rot  sheep,  consequently  takes  from 
the  value  of  the  catage. 
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ON  TRANSPLANTrNG  SWEDISH  TURNIPS.  BV  A BERK- 
SHIRE AGRICULTURIST. 

HAYING  succeeded  in  an  experiment  I made  in 
planting  out  Swedish  turnips,  I ana  desirous  of  making 
it  public,  that  all  fanners,  who  arc  interested  in  a tur- 
nip crop^  may  take  advantage  of  the  plan  I have 
adopted,  and  which,  I have  no  doubt,  may  be  prac- 
tised with  certain  success. 

The  fly  was  very  active  and  \Ay  destructive  to  the 
turnips  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1807. 
And  those  persons,  who  were  not  fortunate  in  early  sow> 
ing,  had  thin  and  partial  crops  ; and  in  many  instances 
there  was  a total  failure.  Indeed  1 have  seldom  wit- 
nessed any  season,  w hen  the  turnip  crop  has  not  been 
more  or  less  ruined  by  the  ravages  of  the  fly  ; many 
places  being  frequently  too  thinly  planted,  and  others 
quite  bare.  In  this  case,  I have  sent  women  and  chil-  - 
dren  to  pull  the  plants,  in  places  where  they  were  loo 
thick,  and  dibble  them  in  where  they  were  too  thin, 
and  where  the  seed  had  failed  ; ami  have  found  the 
plants  so  dibbled,  as  good  in  all  respects  as  any  others 
in  the  field. 

It  was  this  observation  led  me  to  adopt  the  experi- 
ment I made;  and  which,  I have  reason  to  think,  will 
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tender  late  Swedish  turnip  crops  certain,  and  at- 
tended with  little  ex  pence. 

Having  sown  a field  with  Swedish  turnips  three  times, 

I at  last  succeeded  in  the  end  of  July,  and  the  plants 
•were  in  rough  leaf  the  second  week  in  August;  but 
being  fearful,  from  the  general  opinion,  that  this  crop 
would  turn  to  little  account,  I immediately  ordered  two 
strips  of  pea  stubble  to  be  plowed  up,  and  directed  the 
women  and  children  to  go  into  a field,  which  was  sown, 
early  with  Swedish  turnips,  (and  were  a tolerable  good 
plant  in  July)  to  draw  all  the  plants  they  could,  leav- 
ing the  field  well  covered.  The  plants  drawn  were  ge- 
nerally about  the  size  of  a walnut.  I directed  two  chil- 
dren to  follow  every  third  furrow  of  the  plough,  and 
lay  down  plants  along  the  furrow,  at  about  six  or 
eight  inches  apart ; some  women  and  children  followed, 
and  with  a planting  stick,  set  the  plants  in  the  furrow. 

My  object  in  following  the  plough,  was  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  moisture  of  the  fresh-turned  ground  ; 
and  I chose  the  third  furrow,  that  the  swing  plough 
might  pass  between,  and  ridge  them  up,  as  is  very  ge- 
nerally practised  with  potatoes. 

On  the  10th  of  August  we  began  transplanting,  the 
weather  was  very  hot  and  sultry,  but  occasional  showers. 
The  first  week  in  September  the  swing  plough  ridged 
them  up.  Not  a single  plant  has  failed,  and  there  is 
as  abundant  a crop,  and  as  good,  as  in  the  piece  from 
Whence  the  plants  were  taken. 

Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a valuable  crop  of 
Swedish  turnips,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  every  per- 
son I conversed  with  upon  the  subject , I wish  the  system 
to  be  applied  in  the  most  useful  manner,  which  I con- 
ceive may  be  as  follows : — Suppose  one  or  more  acres 

to 
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to  be  well  prepared  and  manured,  and  the  seed  sown 
in  May,  or  first  week  of  J une,  a plentiful  plant  may  be 
•expected.  And  these  plants  will  be  strong,  and  of  good 
size  to  move,  any  time  the  last  fortnight  in  July  ; by 
which  time,  rye,  vetches,  or  winter  barley,  is  generally 
fed  off,  and  the  land  prepared  for  turnips.  Should  the 
weather  be  unfavorable  for  sowing  turnip  seed  at  this 
time,  these  stubbles  may  be  planted  as  above,  with  the 
certain  prospect  of  a good  crop.  But  my  object  is  to 
pursue  the  system  through  August  and  beginning  of 
September,  following  the  plough  upon  the  pea,  beau, 
and  wheat  stubbles ; and  an  abundant  produce  may 
be  expected  to  support  sheep,  cattle,  or  pigs,  through- 
out the  following  spring.  If  the  third  furrow  is  plant- 
ed, the  cost  will  be  under  eight  shillings  an  acre,  and 
the  swing  plough  passing  between  the  plants,  saves  all 
expence  of  hoeing.  And  it  is  my  intention,  in  future, 
to  turn  the  furrow  upon  the  plants. 

There  may  be  unforeseen  objections  to  this  system, 
of  which  I am  not  aware,  and  which  experience  may 
discover ; but  the  objections  I have  hitherto  met  with 
are  completely  removed  : by  following  the  furrow  fresh 
turned  up,  and  putting  in  your  plants  as  soon  after  (hey 
are  drawn  as  possible,  they  are  almost  certain  to  strike 
and  flourish,  and  come  to  large  heads.  And  I have 
observed  that  the  plants  about  the  size  of  a walnut  have 
proved  better,  and  taken  sooner  than  smaller  plants. 
Should  the  weather  be  particularly  unfavorable,  a tub 
of  earth  and  water  to  dip  the  plants  in,  at  the  time  of 
planting,  will  be  found  useful. 

The  Swedish  turnip  seems  to  me,  to  have  an  advan- 
tage over  any  other  turnip  as  yet  introduced.  In  May, 
IS07,  my  Swedish  turnips  lasted  longer  than  I expected, 
so  long,  that  I kept  my  ewes  and  lambs  upon  them  till 

the 
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the  last  week  in  May : for  the  last  fortnight,  I loosened 
the  turnips  from  the  ground,  to  check  their  growth  and 
prevent  them  running  to  seed;  and  let  the  limbs  for- 
ward to  crop  the  greens.  Being  desirous  of  sowing 
barley  and  grass  seeds  in  this  field,  and  having  a large 
piece  left,  I pulled  them  up  and  catted  them  away. 
These  turnips  lasted  sound,  and  the  sheep  eat  them 
heartily  in  July  ; and  I have  no  doubt  the  turnip  would 
have  continued  wholesome  and  nourishing  food, 
through  the  month  of  August.  ..  , . -';r-  : o 
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APPENDIX.  No.  VI. 

BY  FREDERICK  PAGE,  ESQ. 


t 

Explanation  of  the  Map  of  the  Strata,  and  of 
the  Different  lines  of  Inland  Navigation, 
between  London  and  Bristol. 

THE  county  of  Berks  is  neatly  in  the  centre  of  the 
annexed  sketch,  and  its  political  boundaries  arc  marked 
■with  faint  lines.  The  three  leading  natural  and  popu- 
lar divisions  of  the  county  are  : 

1st.  Vide,  bounded  north  and  cad  by  the  Thames. 

South  by  the  Ridge  Way,  from  Streatley  to 
Ashbury ; and  • • ■ v ' 

West  by  an  imaginary  line  which  forms  its 
real  political  boundary  on  the  Wiltshire  side. 
Snd.  Hill,  bounded  north  by  the  Ridge  Way  as  above. 

East  by  the  northward  direction  of  the  river 
Kennet,  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
county  near  Reading.  v 
South  by  Hampshire. 

West  by  Wiltshire. 

3rd.  Forest,  bounded  west,  north,  and5  east  by  the  ciri 
i * cuitous  windings  of  the  Thames,  and  south 
by  Surrey. 

Bebeshiri.J  n n 
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The  leading  stratifications  of  the  Vale , are  rag-stone, 
clay,  and  lime-stone ; of  the  Hill,  chalk  with  more  or 
less  loamy  gravel  superincumbent,  the  gravel  being  a 
length  lost  in  the  valleys  accompanying  the  river 
which  are  depositions  of  alluvial  matter,  peat,  &c.  A 
very  small  district  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  this 
division  is  a strong  clay.  The  northern  part  of  the  Fo- 
rest division  is  chalky,  similar  to  the  hill  country,  and 
the  southern  sand  and  gravel,  rarely  clay.  The  course 
of  all  the  rivers  in  the  county,  and  the  general  inclina- 
tion of  it  mediately  or  immediately,  is  towards  the 
Thames. 

All  thp  market  towns  in  Berkshire  are  distinguished 
by  a line  under  them  thus,  WINDSOR;  and  the  dis- 
tances by  water  in  miles  from  London  of  all  those  si- 
tuate on  the  Thames,  or  on  the  line  of  the  Kennet  and 
Avon,  or  Wilts  and  Berks  canal,  are  marked  under 

their  names  thus,  DEVIZES. 

(131) 

N.  B.  Navigable  rivers  are  coloured  blue. 

Navigable  canals  for  which  acts  of  parliament  have 
been  obtained,  and  which  have  been  executed  or  are 
now  executing,  red. 

Canals  proposed  or  suggested  in  the  Memoir  on  In- 
land Navigation,  yellow. 

The  stratification  of  the  W'Cstern  part  of  the  map  is 
noticed  generally  in  letters  on  it,  and  the  general  scarp- 
ing of  the  hills  is  attempted  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
shading. 

The  mineral  basin,  extending  and  embracing  in  a 
triangular  form  from  Stroud  to  Frome,  and  from  . . . 
thence  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Se- 
vern, the  great  deposit  of  coal,  from  whence  the  Wilto 
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and  Berks  canal,  and  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  are 
expected  to  supply  the  county  of  Berks  with  that  neces* 
sary  article,  is  meant  to  be  a principal  feature  in  that 
part  of  the  annexed  sketch.,  I 

The  walls  of  this  basin  are  lime-stone  of  various  de- 
scriptions, the  strata  which  lie  over  the  coal  are  paving 
and  iron  stone. 

The  coal  itself  is  divided  into  three  well  known  dis- 
tinctions, and  are  so  noticed  in  the  map.  1.  Gloster- 
shire  coal , which  comprehends  all  those  collieries  north 
of  the  Bath  Avon.  2.  Somersetshire , all  those  south- 
east of  that  river ; and  3.  Nailsea,  or  Bedminster,  those 
to  the  south-west.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Severn 
are  noticed  the  two  branches  of  the  Monmouthshire 
canal,  which  unite  at  Newport ; because  coal  shipped 
from  that  place  not  being  liable  to  the  duties  on  coals 
carried  coastwise  : it  enters  into  competition  with  the 
other  coal  for  the  consumption  of  Berkshire  and  the 
eastern  counties. 

For  a detailed  account  of  this  great  bed  of  coal,  refer- 
ence may  be  had  to  a most  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  E. 
Martin,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1806, 
Part  II.  No.  17. 

The  elevations  above  the  sea  of  the  summit  levels  of 
the  several  canals,  which  communicate  with  th* 
Thames,  and  the  length  of  the  summits,  are  annexed. 


Kennet  and  Avon 

Length  of  sum- 
mit in  miles. 

■ - H 

Elevation  above 
the  sea  in  feet. 

- - 434 

Thames  and  Severn 

- - a* 

- - . 

Oxford  Canal 

• - n 

. - 393} 

Grand  Junction 

* -58 

C 395 
J375 

Wilt*  and  Berk* 

• - s 

- 806  . 

Basingstoke 

. - 22 

- 268  > 
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The  figures  over  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Bath,  show- 
ing their  respective  distances  from  London  by  water,  by 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  line;  and  the  figures  under  by  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  fine. 


FINIS. 


T^Gillet,  Printer,  Crown-court,  Fleet-street. 
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THOMAS  GIBBS  AND  Co. 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen  to  the  Board  qf  Agriculture, 
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dress, and  particulars  of  Situations  in  wt)ich  they  ha* 
previously  been. 


Barley.  Isle  of Thanet.  I! 

Norfolk.  _ II 

Naked. 

. Winter. 

Beans.  Small  Essex. 

Tick. 

Mazagan.  - I 

Broom.  Common  yellow. 

Buck,  or  French  wheat. 

Burnet. 

Cabbage.  Gibbs’  true  drum- 
head, for  cattle. 

Thousand  headed." 

1 Scotch. 

__ — American. 

Large  red. 

Long-sided. 

White  turnip  above 

ground.  ~ ' 

Purple,  ditto  ditto, 

or  kohl  rnbi. 

- White  turnip  undtfr 

, ground. 

- Tall  green  borecole. 

. Tall  purple  ditto. 

; Siberian  hardy 

sprouting. 

Carrot.  Large  thick  orange, 
for  cattle 

- Large  thick  red,  ditto. 
Canary. 

Chicory. 

Clover.  Common  red. 

Perennial.orcow-gvass 

White  Dutch. 


Clover.  Yellow,  trefoil,  non- 
such, or  black-grass. 

. Malta:  , 

Providential. 

Flax,  or  linseed. 

Furze. 

Grass.  Meadow  foxtail* 

Meaddw  fesoue, 

Sheep’s  fescue. 

Havdish  fescue. 

Purple  ditto. 

Float  ditto. 

Crested  dogstail, 

. Rough  cocksfoot. 

Tall  oat-grass. 

Yellow  ditto. 

. Meadow  ditto. 

Sweet  vernal. 

Great  meadow. 

. Common  ditto. 

I Marsh  ditto. 

I Compressed  ditto: 

j Annual  ditto. 

. Common  ray-grass. 

. Peacey  ditto. 

Improved  perennial  do. 

' T imothy. 

. Yorkshire. 

With  inanv  other  sorts. 


°"  t Ilemp.  Russian. 

• * English. 

Honeysuckle.  French. 
lSs.  Lettuce.  Large  Coss. 
Lentils.  Small. 
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J^entils.  Large. 

Lucerne. 

Mangel  wurzel. 

M aw-seed. 

• Medicago,  various  sorts. 

Millet.  Red. 

White. 

Mustard.  Brown. 

Oats.  Early  Essex.' 

Dutch  brew. 

.* Tartarian* 

Poland. 

Potatoe. 

Flanders* 

— -*•  Caspian. 

Black* 

Parsley.  Plain. 

Parsnip.  Large  thick. 

Pea.  Marlborough  grey. 

Large  grey  rouncival* 

Early  white. 

■ White  boiling. 

Pearl. 

- — Blue  Prussian. 

— Maple. 

Potatoes.  Ox-noble. 

Late  champion. 

Large  red. 

Nicholson  seedling. 

* Bomb-shell. 

Rib-grass.  Lambs-tongue,  or 

Upright  plantain. 

Rape,  of  coleseed. 

Rye. 

Sainfoin. 

Saridella. 

Tares.  Spring. 

Winter* 

— White. 

Perennial. 

Trefoil.  Birdsfoot. 

Common, varioussorts. 

Turnip.  Early  stone. 

White  Norfolk. 

. Norfolk  bell. 

■ ■ - ■ Stubble- 


Turnip.  Green  top. 

Red-top. 

Large  yellow. 

— * ! — Globe. 

White  tankard. 

Green  ditto. 

: — Red-top  ditto. 

Large  Dutch. 

True  yellow  Swedish,. 

or  ruta  baga.  * 

White  Swedish. 

Vetch.  Kidney. 

’Chickling. 

Pale-flowered. 

Everlasting. 

Great  wood. 

Six-flowered. 

Tufted. 

Bush. 

Hoary. 

Sainfoin. 

Red-flowered.  

Biennial.  < 

— Bastard. 

Broad-podded. 

Rough. 

Single-flowered. 

Narbonne. 

Fiat-podded. 

Hairy  ditto. 

Narrow-leaved. 

Streaked. 

White-flowered. 

White- seeded. 

Horse-shoe. 

Milk. 

Liquorice. 

Weld. 

Wheat.  Red  lemmas. 

■ Common  white. 

White  hedge. 

— White  Siberian, 

Egyptian.  ' 

Sicilian. 

Round  African. 

Zealand. 

Cape. 

Dantzick. 

Woid. 

Yarrow. 
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